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PREFACE. 


TH  E Author  does  not  mean,  by  a Pre- 
face, to  make  fafhionable  unmean- 
ing apologies  for  intruding  his  thoughts 
on  the  Public.  If  there  is  any  obligation 
on  either  fide,  the  world  is  certainly  as 
much  obliged  to  him  for  his  Book  as  he 
can  be  to  them  for  reading  it.  Authors 
furely  delerve,  at  leaft,  thanks  as  well  as 
criticifm  from  their  country  for  their  la- 
bours. But  thanks  and  compliments  are 
here  out  of  the  queftion.  The  common 
cant  of  perfonal  politenefs  is  not  a-propos 
in  this  cafe.  Though  he  feels  himfelf  high- 
ly honoured  and  obliged  by  many  refpedla- 
ble  individuals  ; the  Public  is  not  an  in- 
dividual, to  be  wheedled  like  a child,  or 
foothed  like  a tyrant ; but  fliould  certainly 
be  treated  with  truth  and  fmcerity,  which 
deal  not  in  compliments,  and  feldom  re- 
quire apologies. 

Though  it  can  little  concern  the  world 
to  know  whether  this  correfpondence  was 
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originally  Intended  for  publication,  tlic 
Writer  thinks  proper  to  mention  that, 
having  refided  abroad,  at  different  periods 
of  life,  and  in  fituations  that  gave 
him  occafion  to  fee  more  of  Spain,  and 
fome  other  countries,  than  has  ufually 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  travellers,  he  was  thence 
led  to  obferve  and  refled,  perhaps  with  a 
more  continued  attention  than  ordinary,  on 
the  people,  their  arts,  police,  charader, 
and  above  all,  on  the  ftate  of  focicty,  and 
the  great  art  of  government,  on  which 
depend  fo  much  of  the  progrefs,  civiliza- 
tion, and  happinefs  of  mankind.  Some 
of  his  remarks  having  been  communicated 
to  friends  and  relations,  they  have  thought 
the  following  worth  preferving  by  publica- 
tion. 

In  fuch  a correfpondence,  great  inequali- 
ties, and  want  of  ftrid  connedion,  muff 
b,e  expeded : regularity  and  fyftem  were  not 
intended.  The  Author  has  digreffed  to  a 
variety  of  fubjeds,  as  the  different  views  in 
travelling  brought  them  before  him,  and 
has  indulged  in  refledions  which  feemed 
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then  of  Importance.  Some  of  them  may 
Hill  appear  new,  others  perhaps  interefting 
to  many,  and  even  the  moft  fmgular  may 
be  acceptable  to  fome  readers;  for,  it  is 
imagined  that,  by  following  only  his  own 
ideas  and  opinions,  he  is  the  more  likely 
to  be  original,  and  different  from  other 
letter-writters  of  the  fame  kind.  He  only 
pretends  to  give  a few  hints  or  fketches  of 
what  might  be  faid  on  the  various  fubje£ls 
and  nations  here  mentioned,  nor  does  he 
always  prefume  to  decide  on  contefted  or 
probable  opinions.  Much  more  might 
doubtlefs  be  obferved  in  another  journey 
to  the  fame  countries.  In  many  fubjedts^ 
all  our  attempts  towards  truth  and  know- 
ledge can  form,  at  beft,  perhaps  only  a 
perpetual  and  indeterminate  approxima- 
tion. 

Without  attempting  to  improve  much 
upon  the  carelefs  ftyle  and  freedom  of 
private  letters,  he  has  here  endeavoured 
fomewhat  to  corredl  and  arrange  them, 
and  to  make  fome  additions  from  recollec- 
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tion,  and  other  information.  To  any  un-' 
common  degrees  of  elegance  he  forms  no 
pretenfions,  and  aims  only  at  being  under- 
ftooJ.  Some  degree  of  negligence  indeed 
as  to  ftyle,  or  at  lead;  fine  ftyle,  he  con- 
feffes  may  be  rather  intentional,  from  a 
love  of  brevity  and  fimplicity,  and  from  a 
dihnclination  to  join  in  the  growing  affedf- 
ation  of  the  age,  the  real  improvement  of 
which  he  is  more  folicitous  to  promote, 
than  he  is  ambitious  of  its  praife  ; and 
wifhes  to  fee  a greater  importance  and  at- 
tention given  to  ufeful  knowledge,  than 
to  any  tumid  or  pedantic  manner  of  writ- 
ing, which  he  thinks  neither  fuitable  to  the 
charader  of  the  nation,  nor  o*f  their  lan- 
guage. In  writing  to  different  people, 
from  the  fame  country,  the  fame  fubjeds 
muft  frequently  recur,  which  he  has  here 
endeavoured  to  avoid. 

But,  after  all,  if  a few  repetitions,  or 
rather  returns  of  the  fame  ideas,  though 
in  different  terms  and  points  of  view,  or 
if  any  inaccuracies  of  language,  and  ten- 
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dency  to  foreign  idioms,  fhould  ftlll  remain, 
it  is  hoped  his  greater  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter than  the  manner  will  be  admitted  as 
fufficient  apology. 

Thefe  joLirnies  were  undertaken,  Tome 
on  bufmefs,  ethers  from  pleafure  and  curio- 
lity.  The  firft,  to  Barbary,  was  an  em- 
baffy  from  General  Cornwallis,  governor 
of  Gibraltar,  to  the  Emperor  of  Moroco, 
on  various  public  bufmefs,  in  which  the 
Author  had  the  pleafure  of  fucceeding  to 
the  fatisfadion  of  all  parties. 
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B A R B A R Y, 

T O 

FRIENDS  AT  GIBRALTAR. 


Tetter  i. 

Arrival  at  Tetuan^  a?id  at  La  Rache.-^Of 
the  Moors. — Of  the  Prhice  Muley  Alt 
Acid. 

La  Rache,  Nov.  1771. 

OF  this  little  African  journey,  or  em- 
baffy,  which  we  have  undertaken, 
and  at  length  begun,  I do  not  mean 
to  trouble  you  with  very  circumftantial 
■accounts — nor  with  defcripUons,  itineraries, 
or  journals,  nor  perhaps  with  any  thing  in  . 
VoL.  I.  B the 
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the  iifual  ftyle  of  Travels:  a few  detached 
obfervations  on  the  people,  with  fuch  re- 
fledions  as  I may  think  worth  your  notice, 
will  probably  be  the  chief  amount  of  what 
‘you  have  to  exped : et  tout  a ma  fapn^ 
retaining  always  the  liberty  to  flop  at 
any  place  I pleafe,  and  digrefs  to  any 
fubjed  that  may  come  near  my  way,  or 
feem  conneded  with  it: — but  all  as  time 
and  occafion  may  chance  to  fuit : the  na- 
tural uncertainty  of  all  human  hopes  feems 
to  increafe  as  we  advance  upon  this  dreary 
continent : you  muft  take  the  little  I can 
give,  and  be  thankful.  If  we  could  reftrain 
the  minutenefs  of  modern  trifling  curio- 
fity,  and  go  ftraight  to  what  is  ufeful,  how 
much  labour  might  be  faved,  and  how 
much  farther  might  we  go ! 

You  heard  of  our  arrival  at  laft,  after  all 
the  oppofition  of  weather  and  Genoefe  fea- 
manihip : but  thofe  were  only  the  beginning 
of  our  labours : — the  difficulties,  noife,  wrang- 
lings,  and  time  lofl,  in  getting  to  I’etiian^  after 
landing  within  a mile  of  it,  and  in  getting, 
the  Imallefl  thing  done  in  this  country, 
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are  not  to  be  equalled  even  in  Spain,  nor  in 
any  other  place  you  may  be  acquainted  with. 
T’ctnan  is  confidered  as  the  beR  town  in  thefe 
dominions,  but  to  us  it  appeared  a very 
wretched  place.  A dreary  filence,  poverty, 
indolence,  and  dirt,  v^^ere  to  us  the  ftriking 
features  of  their  firft  and  mofl  populous  city. 
Its  inhabitants  are,  however,  their  beft  look- 
ing people,  being  probably  a mixed  race  from 
Spain,  Arabs,  and  natives.  Upon  the  banks 
of  that  little  river  which  pafles  near  the 
town,  there  is  fome  tolerable  cultivation, 
and  fome  little  gardens ; but  all  of  them 
jealoufly  concealed,  and  curioufly  fliut  up, 
almoft  as  much  as  their  houfes  in  town, 
where  there  is  not  a window  nor  an  open- 
ing to  be  feen. 

Among  fo  many  new  objeds,  one  hardly 
knows  which  to  mention;  for  to  mention 
all  is  impoffible.  The  total  want  of  fociety, 
and  almoft  of  converfation  among  them- 
felves,  feems  to  us  equally  difmal  and  fur- 
prifing.  People  bred  in  fuch  countries 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  focial  principle 
which  we  fuppofe  natural  to  man.  '’i'hough 
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yoked  by  nature  to  each  other,  and  brought 
to  live  together  in  towns  for  mutual  con- 
venience, yet  are  they  unacquainted  with 
the  pleafures  of  fociety,  and  incapable  of  en- 
joying them:  their  very  houfes  and  gardens 
look  like  prifons  to  fliut  themfelves  up  in, 
and  to  exclude  every  eye,  and  almoft  the 
light  of  the  fun,  and  feem,  as  it  were,  to 
turn  away  from  each  other.  When  by 
chance  two  or  three  people  are  feen  fitting 
together,  which  is  feldom,  and  commonly 
upon  their  heels  on  the  dirty  ground  againft 
a wall,  it  is  all  in  filence:  we  feldom  fee 
them  converfe,  I think,  except  when  angry. 
Such  are  Eaftern  manners,  and  the  efledls 
of  oppreflion!  Men,  while  opprelfed,  are 
not  communicative;  and  they  muft  pro- 
, bably  be  at  their  eafe  before  they  can  be 
fociable  and  humane. 

The  French  fay,  qii  ll  faiit  aimer  quelqiic 
chofe  toujours^  but  I think  thefe  people 
love  nothing.  A iullen  indolence  and  in- 
difference feem  to  exclude  every  paflion 
and  principle  of  adivity ; and  we  do  not 
yet  fee  where  the  labour  can  be,  in  this 
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country,  fufficient  to  maintain  its  inha- 
bitants. The  Mooriili  charader  may  be 
fomewhat  changed  and  degenerated  iince 
the  times  they  flourifhed  in  Spain.  The 
iron  hand  of  tyranny  has  helped  to  render 
them  Rill  more  felfiih  and  malevolent  j and 
what  is  worfe  for  fociety,  helplefs  and  in- 
dolent beings.  Such  are  the  fubjeds  that 
defpotifm  muft  ever  exped  to  form!  Yet 
we  are  told  they  love  money  to  excefs. 
Human  nature  is  full  of  inconfiftencies. 
This  love  of  money  feems  to  be  a plant 
that  will  grow  any  where,  and  thrive  heft 
where  it  feems  to  have  the  leaft  nourifh- 
ment. 

But  to  go  on  with  our  journey.  After 
wrangling  for  three  days  with  a flupid  and 
brutifh  governor  of  Tetuan  (who  is  a flioe- 
maker  and  a private  foldier)  concerning 
horfes  and  mules,  though  he  had  the  Em- 
peror’s orders  to  furnifh  us ; then  nearly 
three  days  journey,  chequered  with  various 
difputes  and  accidents,  now  of  fmall  import- 
ance, through  a variable  country,  with  fome 
fine  woody  hills,  w'e  arrived  at  this  place. 
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We  were  carried  diredUy  to  the  Prince, 
fainted  with  great  guns,  and  attended  by 
a rabble  of  what  they  call  foldiers.  The 
Prince’s  impatience  to  fee  us,  his  eager 
manner  of  receiving  and  furveying  us 
with  an  apparent  pleafure  and  opennefs  of 
countenance,  gave  fome  hopes  of  a natural 
curiofity  and  warmth  of  heart ; but  we 
have  already  had  time  to  be  undeceived; 
for  momentary  exertions  foon  give  way  to 
habitual  floth  or  luxury.  Such  is  too  often 
the  unhappy  fate  of  high  birth,  and  is  here 
perhaps  inevitable. 

Our  prefents  were  likewlfe  produced. 
My  celeftial  globe  attradfed  moft  of  his 
attention,  and  I was  in  hopes  he  un- 
derftood  fomething  of  it,  having  read  and 
heard  of  their  being  formerly  addicted  to 
aftronomy  and  mathematics ; but  was  foon 
undeceived  by  his  queftions  and  obferva- 
tions,  though  artfully  contrived  to  conceal 
his  ignorance ; but  ignorance  can  feldom 
be  concealed.  He  faid,  that  he  had  once 
a mafter  who  knew  much  more  than  all 
the  Chrillians. 
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AVe  were  fent  for  next  day,  and  con- 
ducted out  of  town,  where  Rood  feven 
mortars,  of  three  different,  hut  unknown, 
dimenfions.  Throwing  fliells  is  of  late  the 
great  paffion  of  this  royal  family.  He  faid  he 
had  heard  of  the  great  fkill  of  us  Chriftians, 
and  of  mine  in  particular,  in  artillery,  and 
defired  we  would  throw  a few  fliells.  A 
barrel  of  Dutch  powder  Rood  ready  opened, 
and  we  were  defired  to  fire  at  a pole  that 
flood  at  fome  dillance.  We  endeavoured 
to  remonflrate  on  the  neceflity  of  knowing 
that  diftance,  the  dimenfions,  weights;  to 
have  the  inllruments  which  we  had  brought 
on  purpofe,  and  to  £hew  his  Highnefs  their 
ufe:  but  all  in  vain.  We  were  defired  to  fire, 

I ' 

and  to  make  hafte.  My  intention  was  to 
be  politely  obflinate,  but  I fuffered  myfclf 
to  be  perfuaded  on  political  confiderations, 
which  I have  fince  found  to  be  wrong, 
and  that  my  firfl  ideas  were  the  befl.  AVc 
contrived,  however,  to  walk  to  the  pole, 
to  fee  how  near  his  Flighnefs  had  thrown  a 
fhell.  We  privately  counted  our  paces, 
and  gueffed  the  dimenfions  of  the  pieces  by 
the  help  of  our  fingers,  and  the  powder 

B 4 by 
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by  figbt,  feeling,  iifc.  ; and  though  the 
weights,  powder,  diinenfions,  were  all  fo 
imperfectly  known,  we  chanced  to  come 
pretty  near  the  mark,  which  furprifed,  but 
did  not  pleafe  him ; and  I have  fince  found, 
that  nobody  muft  pretend  to  fire  fo  well  as 
the  Prince. 

We  continue  to  be  fent  for  frequently, 
and  treated  variably,  juft  as  the  fits  of 
royal  caprice  chance  to  operate.  Sometimes 
with  compliments,  and  at  others  with 
neglecft,  or  worfe ; fometimes  with  their 
greateft  honours,  viz.  having  fome  bad 
powder  fired  in  our  faces  by  what  they  call 
their  troops,  chiefly  horfe ; and  fometimes  - 
by  being  turned  out  of  court,  head  and 
fhoulders,  in  the  moft  rude  and  violent 
manner. 

Their  troops,  if  they  now  deferve  that 
name,  might  be  made  tolerable  light  horfe, 
under  good  officers ; and  the  breed  of 
horfes,  now  rather  fmall,  but  of  a good 
race,  might  eafily  be  improved  in  this 
country. 


Their 
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' Their  arms,  though  not  uniform,  they 
fay,  are  moftly  made  in  the  country,  which 
I do  not  believe,  as  there  is  no  appearance 
of  art,  materials,  or  even  tools,  fufHcient 
for  that  purpofe. 

But,  left  I fhould  forget,  I cannot  help 
mentioning  my  amazement,  that  you  ftiould 
fo  long  continue  to  employ  only  Genoefe, 
and  other  foreign  feamen,  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  your  garrifon,  whom  you  are 
breeding  up  for  your  enemies,  when  you 
could  be  fo  eafily  and  better  ferved  by  your 
own.  Half  your  prefent  number,  if  Eng- 
lifh  veflels  and  feamen,  would  ferve  you 
better.  Some  fay  that  the  Englifh  could 
not  live  where  thefe  do,  but  I think  it  is  not 
true.  Hundreds  round  many  of  your 
coafts  would  be  glad  of  the  employ.  That 
the  Englifti  would  be  faucier,  as  fome 
fancy,  I likewife  doubt. 

I dare  fay  fome  of  our  friends  will  envy 
me  the  happinefs  and  knowledge  to  be 
acquired  by  this  improving  journey  and 
embafty,  by  fo  intimate  an  acquaintance 

with 
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with  this  polifhed  and  enlightened  nation, 
and  with  fuch  accomplilhed  princes.  I 
have  enquired,  and  find  foine  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  my  royal  pupil  underftands 
fomething  of  addition,  but  that  multipli- 
cation and  divifion  are  beyond  his  reach 
or  application  ; and  it  is  thought  he 
can  read  his  own  language.  But  he  has 
ftrong  notions,  which  he  cannot  con- 
ceal, of  conquering,  fome  time  or  other, 
all,  or  at  leafl:  half  the  Chriftians.  You 
may  from  thence  form  fome  notion  of  his 
education,  judgment,  and  ideas.  I do  not 
yet  forefee  how  I fliall  come  off  with  this 
part  of  m.y  embaffy.  You  may  eafily  per- 
ceive that  I fhall  not  be  able  to  teach  them 
much. 

What  this  Emperor  means,  is  not  al- 
v/ays  eafy  to  guefs ; but  at  prefent  it  is  not 
veiy  difficult.  The  quantity  of  military 
ftores,  of  cannon,  mortars,  howitzers,  fhells 
(all  moftly  Dutch,  and  hence  not  much  to 
be  depended  on),  which  he  is  collecting,  is 
almoft  incredible,  after  feeing  his  country 
fo  poor,  ignorant,  and  miferable.  But 

there 
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there  is  a total  want  of  all  the  other  fmall 
ftores  necelTary  to  an  artillery  of  any  fervice; 
and  indeed  of  numerous  other  things,  and 
trades  proportioned  to  thefe.  I fee  no 
reafon  why  you  Ihould  fcruple  to  help 
them  out,  as  far  as  they  can  be  helped, 
which  is  not  far;  and  you  need  be  under 
no  fear  of  improving  them  too  much. 
They,  or  at  leaft  you,  ought  to  know  that 
it  is  impojfble^ 


12 
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LETTER.  II. 

Differences  between  Kuropean  and  African 
Manners.  — Population.  — Arts,  — Induf- 
iry. — Their  Inferiority, 

The  vaft  difference  in  every  thing  on 
paffing  thofe  ftraits,  is,  perhaps, 
greater  than  in  any  equal  diftance  on  our 
globe,  and  muff  fo  ftrike  an  European, 
that  he  knows  not  where  to  begin  to  give 
any  account  of  men  or  things  here. 

We  are  aftonilhed  at  the  total  difference 
in  manners,  cuftoms,  habits,  opinions,  drefs, 
food,  arts,  tools,  Esfc.  at  the  different  and 
oppofite  ways  of  doing  almoft  every  thing; 
as  if  the  people  on  thefe  oppofite  Ihores 
meant  in  every  thing  to  ftiew  their  averfion 
to  each  other.  But  I fhall  not  attempt  de- 
fcriptions,  which  are  almoft  always  inade- 
quate. What  I may  think  practicable  to 
give,  you  may  probably  get,  if  I have 
time. 
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Something  extraordinary  muft  have 
driven  thefe  poor  people  into  towns,  to  live 
in  a moft  fhockingly  filthy  manner,  for 
they  are  horrid  (linking  places ; and  it  is 
rather  furprifing  that  the  plague,  or  fome 
other  diforders,  do  not  vifit  them  oftener. 

If  their  towns,  Morocco,  Mequinez,  Fez, 
•Tetuan,  fo  far  afunder,  were  cut  out  into 
villages,  and  fpread  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  they  might  be  of  fome  fervicej  but 
now,  can  only  be  of  ufe  to  the  deftruiTive 
endeavours  of  defpotifm,  and  help  the 
Emperor  to  impoverifh  and  depopulate  the 
country  a little  fafter. 

This  country,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  is 
well  varied  in  hill  and  vale,  and  tolerably 
wooded,  though  not  fo  well  watered,  and  a 
little  too  mountainous ; it  is  capable  of 
every  kind  of  cultivation,  and  of  fences,  _ 
planting,  roads,  all  which  it  is  now  almoft 
without.  It  feems  peopled  to  about  one- 
fifth  of  what  it  might  eafily  be  made  to 
maintain,  and  the  labour  of  the  prefent  in- 
habitants is  not  probably  above  one-fourth 

of 
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of  what  it  might  be  with  more  fkill  and  in- 
diiftiy;  fo  that  it  is  capable  of  4x5=20 
times  its  prefent  wealth,  ftrength,  and 
importance,  by  encouraging  agriculture 
only, 

Thefe  people  (efpecially  thofe  of  the 
plains,  for  the  mountaineers  are  more  in- 
duftrious)  are  at  prefent  but  little  beyond  the 
Jhepherd  Jiate  of  fociety ; their  flocks  coil- 
ftitute  their  chief  wealth;  attending  thefe 
is  always  a lazy  profelTion,  and  unfavour- 
able to  population.  The  arts  and  trades 
neceflary  for  fuch  a Bate  are  all  here, 
though  in  a kind  of  perpetual  infancy;  not 
in  a Bate  of  progreffion,  as  in  Europe,  but 
the  fame  for,  I fuppofe,  thefe  thoufand 
years  paft.  The  plough,  the  mill,  the 
loom,  their  leffer  tools  and  methods  of 
working,  are  for  ever  the  fame—fimple, 
trifling,  flow,  and  imperfed,  in  the  true 
Eaftern  ftile — no  proper  divifion  of  labour. 
'They  have  the  fame  awkward  and  unfkil- 
ful  methods  of  loading  their  cattle  and  car- 
rying their  burdens  that  were  probably  ufed 
by  Mahomet  himfelf,  and  even  by  Abra- 
ham. 
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ham.  The  fame  neceffaries  and  ways  of 

0 

life,  and  kinds  of  luxury,  for  ever. 

We  fee  Eaftern  manners  here,  without 
going  to  the  Eaft.  Every  idea  of  change 
or  improvement  is  excluded  by  their  law, 
and  by  ignorance  of  their  wants.  Through 
the  avarice  of  this  emperor,  indeed,  they 
may  acquire  new  wants  and  luxuries,  and 
diminifh  their  national  flrength  and  fecu- 
rity  by  means  of  commerce.  An  open 
communication  with  European  nations  may,’ 
in  .time,  bring  them  acquainted  with  our 
wants,  our  goods,  conveniencies,  and  luxu- 
ries, as  they  were  while  in  Spain,  when 
they  even  went  beyond  their  neighbours  in 
arts  and  luxury.  When  a nation  comes  to 
have  fea-ports,  fliips,  magazines,  foreign 
merchants,  peace  and  commerce  admitted, 
and  hence  property  and  fixed  habitations, 
thefe  habits  muft  extend  by  degrees  into 
the  country.  The  removal  is  not  then  fo 
eafy  from  an  approaching  enemy.  They 
neceffarily  become  more  connedfed  and 
attached  to  their  property  and  improved 
habitations,  and  dependent  on  foreign  arts 
9 and 
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and  nations.  Had  they  continued  attached 
to  the  original  fpirit  of  their  conftitution, 
to  their  poverty  and  itinerant  ftate,  with  all 
their  enmity  and  abhorrence  of  Chriftians, 
they  would  have  remained  either  independent 
and  invincible,  or  not  worth  the  conqueft. 

It  Is,  to  u$,  truly  amazing,  that  all  thofe 
llupid  Eaftern  governments,  founded  in 
defpotifm  and  on  principles  of  unchange- 
ablenefs,  of  ftability  in  ignorance,  fhould 
have  fucceeded  fo  generally  in  fixing  man- 
kind to  a ftate  of  barbarifm,  or  fo  little 
above  it,  for  ever;  in  fpite  of  the  natural 
difpofitions  of  men  to  improve  and  to  better 
their  condition;  in  fpite  of  that  progrefs 
which  we  fuppofe  equally  natural  to  the 
fpecies  and  to  the  individual,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  obvious  utility  of  intercourfe  and 
induftry  to  all,  by  an  exchange  of  produc- 
tions and  knowledge. 

You  know  that  the  fame  code,  the  Koran 
and  its  comments,  called  the  law,  includes 
their  religion,  laws,  manners,  cuftoms;  and 
that  the  mode  of  eating  their  dinners,  or 

wafliing 
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wafhing  their  hands^  is  as  facredly  fixed  as 
that  of  vvorfliipping  their  God,  and  more 
fo  than  the  pradice  of  any  virtue,  and 
feem  to  be  confidered  by  all  as  more  efien- 
tial.  This  blending  of  law  and  religion 
together  may  be  the  beft  way  to  form  a 
lalfing  government  and  people.  This  reli- 
gious veneration  for  certain  modes  and 
actions,  muft  doubtlefs  tend  to  perpetuate 
them,  and  keep  the  people  for  ever  the 
fame ; and  their  code  may  have  more  in- 
fluence on  their  minds  and  manners,  than 
ours  upon  us. 

In  modern  times,  perhaps  ever  fince  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome,  pray  have  not  our 
education  and  religious  eftablifhments  had 
too  great  a tendency  to  infpire  us  with  in- 
veterate prejudices  againft  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, for  differing  with  us  in  certain  opi- 
nions ? You  know  the  inveteracy  of  your 
neighbours  on  that  fide  againft  herefy  and 
Mahometifm.  Here  the  deteftation  and 
abhorrence  of  all  other  feds  is  ftrong  be- 
yond conception,  and  we  ftiould  think 

VoL.  I.  , C fcarcely 
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fcarcely  to  be  humanifed  by  all  the  power- 
ful influence  of  arts  and  civilization. 

However,  we  know  that  one  great  and 
liberal  mind  can  often  create,  and  lead 
many  others ; and  that  thefe  people  have 
had  great  Princes,  who  could  take  liberties 
with  their  cuftoms,  and  could  contrive  to 
interpret  their  law  with  great  latitude ; 
and  that  it  is  poflTible  to  improve  them,  al- 
mofl;  in  fpite  of  themfelves.  We  know 
that  fome  of  their  Princes  of  Cordova  and 
Granada  found  means  to  admit  the  arts 
and  improvements  of  every  kind,  many  of 
which  were  then,  and  are  now  again,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  againfl  their  law ; and  if  thofe 
kingdoms  had  fortunately  continued  to 
fublift  in  Europe,  the  means,  and  perhaps 
the  only  means,  would  thereby  have  re- 
mained open,  of  foftening,  and  gradually 
reconciling,  in  fome  degree,  the  inveteracy 
of  thofe  two  violent  and  oppofing  per- 
fuaflons  of  Chriftianity  and  Mahometifm. 
There  were,  at  laft,  frequent  intermarriages 

even  between  the  Spaiiifli  and  Mahomedan 

princes. 
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princes.  They  might,  from  vicinity,  arts, 
and  intercourfe,  have  been  led  into  mutual 
forbearance  and  conceffions,  which,  by  de- 
grees, might  have  produced  a more  com- 
prehenfive  fyhcm  of  toleration  than  the 
world  is  now  likely  foon  to  enjoy;  and  this 
again  might,  in  time,  have  mitigated  and 
humanifed  the  more  rigorous  and  inimical 
opinions  and  political  animofities  of  all 
nations,  and  have  brought  them  nearer  to 
reafon  and  each  other : means  every  way 
preferable  to  the  barbarous  inveterate  wars, 
and  mutual  dellruclion,  which  thefe  two 
fedis  at  leaf!,  now  feem  doomed,  with  fmall 
interrniffions,  long  to  carry  on  againft  one 
another. ' 
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LETTER  III. 

Uncomfortable  Situation  at  Mequinez, 


Mcquinez,  Jan.  1 772. 

I AM  here  feveii  days,  fix  of  them  in  bed; 

rather  ill,  where  I now  write  with  dilh- 
culty,  in  the  cell  of  a half-ruined  convent; 
the  befli  lodging  to  be  procured  here.  One 
day  with  the  Emperor,  which  made  me 
w'orfe.  As  my  cold  fit  came  on,  which  he 
perceived,  he  ordered  a fire  to  be  made  for 
me  in  the  open  field,  where  we  were  at- 
tending to  fomc  of  his  experiments.  This 
I did  not  know  at  the  time  ; but  on  feeing 
a large  pile  of  brufh-wood  fet  on  fire,  and 
alking  the  reafon,  I was  told  it  was  for 
me,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  ordered  it 
on  feeing  me  fhivering  with  cold.  It  feems 
they  could  not  explain  to  him  the  nature 
of  my  diforder,  nor  did  he  know  that  fevers 
are  often  attended  with  cold  fits. 


You 
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You  know  I was  fent  in  a hurry,  but  ill 
provided  for  this  campaigning  fort  of  life. 
A camp  equipage  of  fome  fort  is  here 
the  moft  neceflary  and  principal  comfort  of 
a man’s  life,  efpecially  when  fo  great  ^ 
part  of  it  muft  be  paffed  in  following  this 
ambling  court,  whofe  defign,  if  they  have 
any,  feems  to  be  to  let  nobody  reft.  In- 
deed, in  this  country,  it  is  better  living  in 
camp,  with  almoft  any  fort  of  conveniences, 
than  in  their  towns  and  houfes. 

We  have  already  feen  a good  deal  of  this 
miferable  country,  viz,  the  plains,  which 
are  in  general  little  cultivated,  and  ftill  lefs 
inhabited,  and  only  by  a few  tent  villages, 
very  thinly  fcattered,  which  are  generally 
moved  at  different  feafons,  according  to  the 
pafture.  Our  next  camp  is  to  be  among 
the  mountains,  where  I expecft  more  plea- 
fure. 

You  know  I have  already  ftaid  beyond 
the  time  at  firft  intended,  and  that  they 
feldom  keep  their  word.  I mention  this, 

C 3 chiefly 
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chiefly  to  caution  the  General  againft  their 
applications  for  my  longer  flay. 

A certain  uncouth,  inordinate,  wild  ca- 
price, a want  of  common  civility  and  hu- 
manity, even  in  the  royal  family,  and  which 
will  probably  increafe  as  our  leturn  ap- 
proaches; and  the  now  fmall  probability  of 
fuccefs  in  the  chief  objeas,  all  contribute 
to  render  this  bufinefs  as  difagreeable  as  it 
well  can  be.  I intended  to  give  you  fome 
more  obfervations,  but  I am  cold  and  fa- 
tigued, as,  in  order  to  have  light,  a hole 
muft  be  opened  which  admits  the  wind 
from  the  friowy  mountains  juft  in  view. 
Such  is  the  conftruaion  of  houfes  here, 
Glafs  is  almoft  unknown. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Of  the  Etnperors^  the  Prince^  and  the  Modes 
of  Livings  of  T^ravellrngi  &c. 

M equine z. 

f 

I TAKE  this  opportunity,  by  C.  B.,  who 
now  leaves  me  alone  in  this  difmal 
court,  employed  in  the  agreeable  office  of 
dancing  attendance  from  morn  to  night, 
and  generally  without  any  dinner,  on  thefe 
Princes  of  Barbary,  or  Barbarian  Princes ; 
call  them  which  you  pleafe. 

I intended  to  give  you  fome  particulars 
of  our  journey  hither;  but  now,  when  paft, 
they  appear  of  lefs  importance.  A joufney 
through  a naked,  brown,  flat  country, 
hardly  a tree  or  a buffi,  or  any  inhabitants, 
to  be  feen,  can  afford  but  little  fcope  for 
obfervation. 

Our  fetting  off,  the  firfl  morning,  feemed 
cheerful,  with  about  500  adive  horfe,  wild 
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and  irregular,  fcampering  and  firing  powder 
at  each  other.  . By  this  play,  however,  the 
Prince  killed  one  young  man,  but  nobody 
flopped  even  to  affifl  or  take  him  up. 

We  encamped  every  night,  but  fadly 
diftrefied  for  provifions,  and  indeed  might 
have  flarved  but  for  the  goodnefs  of  the 
Dutch  Conful,  who  was  wfith  the  camp. 
This  was  the  more  grievous,  becaufe  at 
fetting  out  they  would  not  permit  us  to  pro- 
vide ourfelves,  infilling  on  the  Prince’s 
doing  it  for  us.  Plov/ever,  one  night,  we 
were  awaked  byfome  fellows  thrulling  into 
our  tent  fome  large  wooden  dilhes,  fmoak- 
ing  full  of  Hewed  cufciis^^  meat,  and  onions, 
as  a prefent  from  the  Prince. 

Our  awkward  and  tedious  method  of 

I 

pairing  rivers,  generally  by  fwimming,  de-r 
ferves  not  much  particular  notice.  It  ap- 
pears that  one  man  who  can  fwim  well, 
can  condudl  a great  number  of  horfes,  by 
tying  them  together,  if  the  flream  is  not 
very  rapid.  They  make  little  floats  to  carry 

Granulated  palle,  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  of  vermicelli. 
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the  baggage,  of  any  thing  they  can  find, 
of  fkins  blown  up,  tied  together,  and  cover- 
ed with  brufhwood ; but  fonietimes  they 
can  find  nothing,  for  the  rivers  in  thofe 
plains  do  not  produce  grafs,  or  any  tree  or 
verdant  plant,  even  on  their  banks. 

The  Prince  frequently  afked  me,  as  we 
rode  along,  if  we  had  fuch  fine  country  for 
riding.  He  meant  fo  open  and  naked. 
Ivlany  great  men  are,  perhaps,  too  fubjedl 
to  luch  ideas  —from  a William  the  Con- 
queror, or  a King  of  Perfia,  down  to  a 
Polifli  Lord  or  feudal  Baron ; and  they 
confider  their  having  room  to  ride  or  hunt, 
as  of  more  importance  than  the  producing 
food  for  us  all,  and  can  even  lay  wafte  po- 
pulous countries  on  purpofe. 

The  vifible  terror  of  all  who  approached 
the  Prince,  feems  to  give  him  pleafure  j but 
would  certainly  give  pain  to  a humane  mind. 

I am  wearied  here  with  having  nothing 
to  do,  having  tired  out  my  poor  interpreters, 
and  then  a Jew,  whom  I had  perfuaded  to 

walk 
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walk  with  me  about  the  country,  and  abont' 
thefe  half-ruined  mud  walls  and  dirty  fields, 
called  palaces  and  gardens.  Nobody  chufes 
to  walk  here,  and  I may  perhaps  tire 
of  perfifting  in  being  fmgiilar,  and  may 
learn  to  be  as  habitually  idle  as  any  of 
them;  though  I cannot  learn  to  fit  bare- 
legged on  the  ground  upon  my  heels,  with 
my  back  againfl  a wall,  which  feems  the 
only  amufement  here  of  our  courtiers,  and 
of  the  crowds  who  attend. 
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LETTER  V. 

Dowars. — DomeJIlc  Employments^  and 
Maimers, — Opprejfion  and  Infecurity, 

TKE  few  black  and  dirty  tent  villages 
(dowars),  the  only  habitations  in  thefe 
extenfive  and  naked  plains,  were  at  firft 
objeds  of  great  curiofity,  but  foon  after  of 
difguft,  being  fhockingly  nafty  and  dif- 
agreeable,  efpecially  in  hot  weather.  They 
prefer  this  roving  way  of  life  (governed  in 
fmall  and  domeftic  matters  by  their  own 
fhieks)  to  any  fixed  habitation,  where  they 
would  be  ftill  more  tyrannifed  over  by  a 
Balhaw',  and  more  fubjed  to  plunder  and 
all  forts  of  opprelfion. 

The  firft  w^e  faw  of  thefe  dow/ars  hap- 
pened to  be  cleaner  than  ordinary,  lately 
pitched  on  a declivity,  though  ulually  in 
the  })lains,  for  the  ’ conveiiiency  of  w'ater, 
and  a little  cultivation.  The  inhabitants 

and 
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and  we  were  ftriking  objeds  to  each  other. 
Their  drefs  and  appearance,  the  fcreaming 
and  noife  of  the  naked  children  and  dogs 
that  followed  and  furrounded  us;  the  wild, 
anxious,  and  expreffive  countenances  of 
fome  of  the  young  females,  formed  all 
together  a curious  fcene.  We  were  not, 
on  the  whole,  ill  ufed;  and  we  underhand, 
that  Chrihians  are  not  now  fo  rudely  treated 
among  them  as  they  ufed  to  be,  by  the 
children  throwing  hones,  accompanied  with 
curfes.  They  now  only  fomctimes  give  us 
abufive  language,  repeating  certain  phrafes 
of  the  Koran. 

I think  It  not  necehary  to  tell  you  much 
‘ of  their  occupations  in  this  way  of  life. 
They  are  nearly  the  fame  as  you  find  in 
Scripture  in  the  times  of  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  and  that  hill  fubfih  in  fome  parts  of 
Alia,  the  domehic  employment  of  the  wo- 
.men  being  hill  that  of  weaving,  grinding 
the  corn,  cookery,  Some  of  their 

difhes  are  favoury,  often  drehed  in  the 
,heam  of  the  pot,  which  is  generally  here  of 
coppei,  but  not  often  tinned.  Here,  as  in 
^ 7 Spain, 
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Spain,  the  primitive  method  of  treading  out 
the  corn  by  cattle  is  ftill  pradifed,  inftead 
of  threfhing.  In  Europe,  the  flail  has  been 
long  in  ufe.  Perhaps  you  may  now  im- 
prove upon  that^  as  well  as  the  other  ma- 
chines of  hufbandry. 

In  their  towns,  where  the  necefTary  arts 
and  trades  are  pradifed,  their  tools,  and 
methods  of  working,  might  be  defcribed ; 
but  I do  not  fee  the  utility  of  thofe  matters 
to  us;  their  ways  of  weaving,  boring, 
plaining,  cutting,  baking,  tanning, 
being  all  different  from  ours,  but  much  in- 
ferior. Their  leather  is  not  now  fo  good 
as  formerly,  and  I believe  you  already  pre- 
pare better  of  the  fame  kind  in  England, 

You  know  they  ufe  no  knives,  forks, 
fpoons,  chairs,  nor  tables  ; thofe  being  for- 
bid by  their  religion.  Mahomet,  like  Ly- 
curgus  and  mofl  of  the  Eaftern  lawgivers, 
meant  to  exclude  luxury  at  the  expence  of 
every  art  and  comfort  of  life,  and  thus  ren- 
der mankind  for  ever  ftationary.  This  we 
fhould  think  impoffible,  and  not  in  the 

nature 
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nature  of  man,  were  it  not  for  the  example 
of  China.  But  we  know  that  even  their 
religion  is  not  fufficient  for  that  purpofe, 
where  the  foil  is  good,  and  the  government 
tolerable:  defpotifm  mull  join,  and  her  at- 
tendant poverty,  effeftually  to  prevent  the 
improvements  and  the  progrefs  of  the  arts 
and  luxury  natural  to  man. 

The  camels  are  very  ufeful  here,  and 
proper  for  the  long  journies  through  the 
dry  African  defarts.  How  provident  is  the 
Great  Author  bt  Nature ! They  can  live  a 
week  without  water.  In  fome  parts  the 
inhabitants  live  entirely  on  their  milk,  with 
a few  dates,  and  wear  only  their  Ikins. 

We  can  eafily  conceive  this  country  to 
have  been  once  rich  and  fruitful,  as  we 
learn  from  its  imperfed:  hiftory,  and  from 
that  of  the  Romans.  It  might  eafily  be 
made  to  produce  food  and  raiment,  in 
great  abundance,  by  means  of  a juft  govern- 
ment. But  infecurity  and  oppreffion  have 
fo  long  prevailed,  as  to  banifli  all  fettled 
plans  of  providing  ; and  in  thefe  fine  corn 
. . countries, 
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countries,  they  have  often  fuffered  frequent 
fcarcity.  I believe  it  is  only  fince  fome 
grain  has  been  permitted  to  be  exported, 
and  by  the  Emperor’s  laying  up  fome  ftore 
of  it  himfelf,  that  thofe  frequent  famines 
have  been  prevented. 

But  there  feems  to  be  very  little  work  go- 
ing on,  even  in  their  towns.  Sitting,  fmoke- 
ing,  and  prayers,  employ  a great  deal  of 
their  time.  Few  things  feem  to  roufe  them 
to  any  voluntary  exertions,  except  their 
hatred  to  Chiiftians,  which  does  not  yet 
appear  to  be  fo  much  abated  as  you  fup- 
pofe,  only  in  fome  of  their  fea-ports.  They 
ftill  teach  many  of  their  children,  in  towns, 
to  read  and  write,  and  exercife  their  memo- 
ries by  parts  of  the  Koran.  Their  methods 
feem  to  be  fimple  and  direcf,  and  they 
might  eafily  be  carried  farther.  We  know 
that  fome  of  them  w'ere  once  ftudious  and 
learned.  I think  one  fees  in  fome  of  their 
youth,  ftill  a certain  open  warmth  and 
frank  honefty  of  heart ; but  I believe  that 
gradually  declines  with  years  into  a fullen 
indillerence  about  well-doing,  and  produces 

many 
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many  other  vices.  Defpotifm  foon  gets  the 
better  of  nature. 

With  fuch  a government,  there  can  be 
nothing  fixed  or  certain ; and  of  all  its 
uncertainties,  that  of  the  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  is  the  worft  and  moft  deftrucStive. 
It  is  here  neither  hereditary  nor  eledlive  as 
yet,  being  generally  feized  by  ufurpation 
through  bloodfhed.  A civil  war  commonly 
attends  every  fucceffion  at  leaft.  We,  who 
have  the  happinefs  to  live  in  long  and  well- 
eftablifhed  focieties,  cannot  be  fo  fenfible 
of  the  great  time  and  number  of  circum- 
fiances  required  to  eftablifh  rules  of  fuccef- 
fion,  or  indeed  any  rule  or  fixed  regulation. 

Thefe  cherifs,  or  defcendants  of  Mahomet, 
have  a prodigious  advantage  in  that  verycir- 
cumftance,  if  they  knew  how  to  make  a pro- 
per ufe  of  it.  There  are  a number  of  them 
flill  difperfed  in  this,  and  probably  in  other 
Mahomedan  countries.  The  prefent  reign- 
ing family  here  is  of  that  race.  If  it  were 
poflible  to  make  them  travel,  and  give  them 
any  proper  education,  they  might  intro- 
duce 
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duce  any  improvement,  or  eftabliili  any 
conftitution  of  government  they  pleafed. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  fucceffors  of 
Muley  llhmael  have  already  nearly  de- 
ftroyed  all  the  good  he  did,  or  had  begun  to 
do,  which  was  conliderable,  amidft  his  mif- 
chievous  cruelties.  He  had  ideas  of  colonies 
even  more  than  of  conquefts,  and  brought 
great  numbers  from  the  fouth  to  people 
his  country  and  recruit  his  armies.  But 
thefe  have  already  moftly  difappeared,  the 
country  is  again  defolate,  and  the  army 
negled:ed. 

But  it  can  hardly  be  neceflary,  now-a- 
days,  to  point  out  the  numberlefs  evils  and 
fatal  confequences  of  defpotifm.  If  fome 
European  nations  go  on  declining  in  that 
diredlion,  it  can  hardly  be  from  want  of 
information  of  its  ‘ pernicious  effe<Ts,  but 
with  their  eyes  open ; not  from  ignorance, 
but  weaknefs,  or  from  want  of  order  or 
conhitution.  But,  alas ! I fear  mankind  are 
not  to  be  writte?i  into  virtue  or  refolution. 
Perhaps  little  more  can  now  be  done  in  that 

VoL,  I.  D way, 
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way,  than  to  put  them  frequently  in  mind  of 
their  danger.  They  might  be  more  fenfible 
of  it,  if  they  were  to  come  and  fee  their 
brethren  here.  And  I am  forry  to  obferve  it 
is  not  now  fo  much  the  fafhion  as  formerly, 
for  our  travellers  to  advance  beyond  the 
limits  of  Europe. 

From  reading  fome  parts  of  their  hiftory, 
I believe  we  rank  thefe  people  too  high  in 
the  fcale  of  fociety.  We  fancy  fome  veftiges 
of  their  former  greatnefs  and  learning  muft 
Fill  appear,  forgetting  the  neceffary  velocity 
' of  fall  in  a declining  empire,  and  how  foon 
it  leaves  our  ideas  behind.  But  degeneracy 
will,  perhaps,  always  differ  from  the  favage 
ftate,  and  will  be  weaker,  and  more  abjed:; 
and  when  once  funk  and  reduced,  there 
feems  no  poffibility  of  getting  them  up 
again,  but  by  conquering  and  colonifing 
their  country.  It  is  aftonifhing  how  little 
even  the  wifeft  and  raoft  improved  nations 
learn  from  each  other,  and  how  long  they 
are  in  learning  that  little  ; and  the  ruder 
nations  ftill  lefs.  The  higher  dates  of  im- 
provement 
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provement  cannot,  indeed,  impart  much  of 
their  knowledge  to  the  lower.  Our  luxuries 
and  improvements  fuit  them  not.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  thefe,  they  muft  pafs  through 
certain  fteps  of  a progrefs,  and  muft  learn 
to  want,  and  be  gradually  roufed  to  exer- 
tions and  induftry. 
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An.  Audience  of  the  Emperor.^ His  Family^ 
his  Courts  Injiifice^  Government,  &c. 

YOU  muft  take  the  few  detached  obfer- 
vations  that  I think  proper  to  give 
you,  as  they  chance  to  occur,  and  excufe 
the  want  of  order  and  connection. 

Some  clrcumftances  of  our  firft  audience 
may  be  worth  mentioning.  His  M — was 
feated  crofs- legged,  on  a very  plain  fort  of 
platform  of  rough  deal  boards,  fuch  as  are 
ufed  in  your  foldiers  barracks,  covered  only 
with  an  ordinary  piece  of  carpet.  He  affeCts 
fimplicity  and  difcourages  luxury.  On  the 
attendants  attempting  to  take  off  my  fhoes, 
as  ufual,  on  going  into  his  prefence,  I 
made  fome  reliftance  ; which  he  perceived, 
though  at  fome  diftance,  and-  with  great 
readinefs  faved  the  dlfpute,  and  fettled  the 
matter,  by  faying,  “ Let  him  alone, — 

c “ thefe 
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thefe  Chriflians  are  fubjedt  to  catch  cold 
“ without  flioes.” 

The  chief  fubjefl  of  converfation  In  this 
interview,  was  the  great  fuperiority  of  the 
Moors  over  the  Chriftians  in  every  effential 
quality, — addreffing  himfelf  to  thofe  about 
him.  He  foon  introduced  likewife  his 
knowing  how  to  raife  a perpendicular, 
which  he  fcratched  on  a board  with  a car- 
penter’s compalfes.  This,  which  compre- 
hends the  chief  part  of  his  mathematical 
knowledge,  he  learned  from  a fea  captain, 
once  his  prifoner;  and  he  generally  exhibits 
it  to  Chriflians  at  their  hrfl  audience. 
Then  fome  converfatioii  about  artillery, 
war,  and  fortification,  he  likewife  artfully 
managed,  fo  as  to  pafs  for  very  learned  with 
his  own  people,  and  to  conceal  from  us  his 
deficiencies,  which  I was,  for  once,  courtier 
enough  to  perceive,  and  to  favour — et  je 
crois  quit  m\n  Jut  bon  grL  Before  we 
parted,  he  called  me  “ Malem  guibirj  a 
great  mafler — “ One  of  the  greatefl  among 
“ the  Chriflians.”  He  added,  “ You  hear 
“ what  he  fays  of  me.” 

D 3 
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His  friends,  or  at  lead;  his  favourites,  are 
moftly  chofen,  I believe,  not  from  any  folid 
or  ufeful  qualities,  but  chiefly  from  caprice, 
though  not  fo  much  as  formerly ; nor  does 
he  change  fo  'often,  nor  can  there  be  any 
great  choice  of  men  among  his  fubjedts. 
Hitherto,  I find  the  Jew  fecretary  the  man 
of  mofl;  knowledge  and  beft  converfation 
of  any  about  his  court.  He  is  doubtlefs 
obliged  fometimes  to  confider  well,  and 
appoint  people  who  can  do  the  bufinefs  he 
1 wants.  The  greateft  defpot  is  limited  in 
the  choice  of  his  men  and  meafures  by  fear, 
cuftom,  religion,  %^c. ; and  he  mufl;  often 
ftudy  to  chufe  with  as  much  precaution 
and  propriety  as  the  mofl:  limited  monarch. 
Without  the  alfiftance  and  the  numerous 
advantages  of  eftabliflied  forms,  the  whole 
muft  depend  on  his  own  temporary  arts 
and  addrefs,  and  mufl;  create  him  an  im- 
menfity  of  labour  impoflTible  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

Now  in  the  habit  of  being  conftantly 
feen  here,  I appear  to  belong  to  this  pa- 
lace ; and  I have  often  the  honour  of  being 

as 
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as  familiarly  fhoved  about  by  our  black 
courtiers,  as  any  of  the  reft  of  the  rabble 
who  form  the  ring  around  his  M — . His 
levee  is  in  the  open  air,  only  he  on  horfe- 
back,  and  I think  he  generally  chufes  the 
dirtieft  part  of  the  field.  There  the  poor 
obfequious  crowd  keep  frequently  kneeling 
and  kifting  the  dirty  ground,  and  bawling 
out  his  praifes,  as  he  fpeaks.  In  that 
poftiire,  with  their  pofteriors  cocked  up- 
wards, they  do  not  look  like  human  beings, 
and  make  a moft  contemptible  figure.  Our 
black  courtiers,  who  may  be  confidered  as 
the  lords  in  waiting,  attend  with  whips  and 
rods,  which  they  ufe  very  freely  to  arrange, 
or  keep  people  in  or  out  of  their  places;  to 
aflemble  or  drive  us  away,  on  the  approach 
of  his  M — , or  of  the  Princes,  according  to 
the  royal  orders,  or  caprice  of  the  moment. 

So  far  from  making  any  progrefs  in 
either  of  the  objefls  of  bufinefs  for  which  I 
came,  they  both  leem  now  entirely  for- 
gotten, and  cannot  be  revived.  1 have 
pleaded  over  and  over  all  the  reafons  for 
difpatch  and  departure,  on  the  few  occa- 

D 4 fions 
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fions  that  have  offered.  What  they  mean 
by  keeping  me,  and  efpecially  in  this 
place,  is  not  eafy  to  guefs ; but  there  is  no 
appearance  of  my  getting  away,  until  you 
fall  on  fome  more  effedual  method^  or  affift 
me  to  go  on  with  mme. 

The  chief  employments  of  this  ftrange 
mock  royal  family  feem  to  be,  quarrels 
among  themfelves,  travelling  about  the 
kingdom,  and  extorting  money  from  every 
body  who  has  any.  We  have  already  feen 
Lome  cruel  inftances  of  this  mode  of  robbing 
by  authority,  on  both  Jews  and  natives. 
Even  Meffrs.  A.  and  B.  the  only  Englifli 
merchants  in  the  country,  were  the  other 
day  feized  in  the  brutifh  manner  of  this’ 
court,  and  carried  to  confinement,  by  order 
of  a prince,  to  extort  money  from  them. 
^his  he  chofe  to  do,  while  I am  here;  and 
it  is  not  the  only  inftance  of  his  chufmg  to 
fhew  me  in  what  contempt  he  now  holds 
the  Englifh  nation. 

In  thofe  cafes  of  extortion,  the  whole 
procefs  is  comprifed  in  two  words,  fome- 

what 
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what  like  thofe  we  ufe  to  dogs,  Seize 
^em;  and  the  perfon  to  be  arrefted  is  pre- 
iently  grappled  by  a fet  of  clumfy  fellows, 
and  alraoft  fqueezed  to  death  in  the  opera- 
tion of  being  carried  to  prifon,  though  he 
make  no  refiftance. 

The  fpirit  of  defpotifm  is  to  let  the 
people  have  ?w  rejl^  and  this  Emperor 
has  added,  that  they  fhall  have  no  money. 
In  order  to  maintain  authority  in  fuch  go- 
vernments, it  is  perhaps  neceffary  to  let 
them  frequently  feel  the  power  that  is 
over  them;  for  they  might  forget  it,  and 
fancy  themfelves  free,  if  they  could  fleep 
a few  nights  in  quiet.  It  requires  the 
perpetual  exertions  of  the  mafter  to  keep 
the  flave  awake,  and  frequent  a£ls  of 
cruelty  to  maintain  refpedt.  What  a 
lofs  and  wafte  of  powers  on  all  fides! 
And,  after  all,  the  adlive  principles  of  hu- 
man nature  can  hardly  be  kept  alive  by 
fuch  means.  The  greateft  ambition  and 
activity  in  the  chief,  the  hopes  of  plunder, 
the  regulations  and  employments  he  is 
obliged  to  contrive  and  to  fuperintend,  fo  as 

to 
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to  keep  his  fubjeds  from  the  extremes  of 
fleep,  or  of  mifchief,  may  fometimes  pro- 
duce temporary  exertions,  but  never  a pro- 
vident and  habitual  induflry.  Nothing  can 
fupply  the  place  of  natural  liberty  and 
fecurity.  Power  may  command  labour, 
but  not  genius  or  abilities.  M.  Ifhmael 
ufed  to  think  it  neceflary  to  cut  off  innocent 
people’s  heads,  as  he  rode  along,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  ftrike  terror. 

There  is  now  much  lefs  cruelty  here; 
but  then  there  is  more  avarice,  which  feems 
full  as  deftrudfive.  The  boys  and  mob 
begin  to  leave  off  infulting  flrangers.  Com- 
merce is  invited  hither,  by  long  peace,  though 
hie  does  not  yet  feem  willing  to  come ; and 
I doubt  much  if  the  country,  though  a fine 
foil,  can  improve  or  be  recovered  under 
fuch  a prince  and  government,  though  fo 
much  better  than  any  they  have  had  for  a 
long  time  paft. 

There  mufi;  be  a great  refemblance  be- 
tween the  rude  nations  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  Thefe  feem  to  be  very  nearly 

the 
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the  fame  fort  of  princes  and  people  that 
Xenophon  met  with  in  the  Eaft,  and  about 
Byzantium;  and  are  very  like  to  nations 
on  different  and  oppofite  fides  of  the  globe, 
who  are  near  to  the  fame  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. As  we  improve,  we  depart  from  that 
refemblance ; and  there  is  probably  fome  dif- 
ference between  nations  who  are  riling, 
and  thofe  that  decline,  though  near  the 
fame  degrees  of  ignorance. 
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LETTER  VII. 

Difappohitcd  in  the  Hopes  of  DifmiJJion.—^ 
Royal  Caprices^  Indolence^  Unhappinefs^ 
Avarice,  — Defpotifm, 

I 

IN  hopes  of  being  able  to  acquaint  you 
of  my  departure,  I have  deferred  writ- 
ing. The  Emperor  promifed  me  I fliould  go 
in  four  days,  holding  up  his  four  fingers, 
but  ’tis  now  above  twenty  fince  then. 

Your  General’s  letters,  and  thofe  to 
Tetuan,  all  came  hither.  After  waiting  a 
week,  I found  they  were  ftill  in  the  tranfla- 
tor’s  hands,  and  would  not  be  mentioned, 
nor  explained,  till  his  M — fhould  alk  for 
them ; which  may  never  happen.  I find 
feveral  fiich  letters  are  thus  funk,  or  pretended 
to  be  loft,  or  forgotten ; and  fometimes  by 
the  artifice  of  our  Jew  fecretary  of  ftate, 
Mr.  Sombel. — H-proposfi^  complains  griev- 
oufly  of  our  negleding  him  of  late.  The 

French 
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French  and  Spaniards  pay  him  well,  though 
he  is  obliged  to  fhare  with  his  mafter. 

This  court  is  equal  to  any  other  what- 
ever in  artifice  or  cunning,  and  his  M — 
as  great  an  adept  in  the  arts  of  diffimula- 
tion;  and,  though  it  is  generally  fo  coarfe,  fo 
ill  covered,  as  to  deceive  hardly  any  body, 
yet  all  are  forced  to  pretend  to  be  deceived. 

The  effeds  of  your  letters  being  all 
againfl  us,  I have  fince  tried  all  methods 
to  get  one  of  my  own  prefented  and  ex- 
plained to  his  M — ; and  at  length  per- 
fuaded  Sombel  (with  fome  promifes)  to 
hand  in  the  way,  with  it  in  his  hand,  as 
the  Emperor  rode  paid,  in  hopes  of  his 
alking  concerning  it,  which  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeds,  by  watching  his  humour.  It  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  cafe.  It  was  haftily  explained. 
He  ordered  an  anfwer  as  he  rode  off,  grant- 
ing me  the  prifoners.  Captain  Hayes  and 
his  people,  and  almoft  all  that  I wanted ; 
and  I was  congratulated  by  the  whole  court 
on  being  almofl  as  good  as  difpatched,  as 
it  was  thought.  We  went  home  rejoicing, 

and 
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and  ordered  a better  fupper  than  ordinary. 
I have  had  the  maintaining  of  thefe  poor 
people  for  fome  time,  and  have  found  it 
very  difficult,  and  often  impoffible,  to  get 
their  very  fmall  allowance  from  the  Jews, 
who  generally  have  all  the  prifoners  and 
ambaffadors  quartered  on  them,  befides 
many  other  heavy  taxes,  forced  loans,  ^c. 
But,  alas!  the  vanity  of  human  hopes! — 
ours  wei'e  all  blafted  in  a few  days.  Cap- 
tain H.  and  moft  of  the  prifoners  were 
taken  from  me,  and  fent  to  work  with 
other  haves,  and  myfelf  told,  that  I Ihould 
be  difpatcbed  when  the  Emperor  would  be 
at  leifure. 

Though  he  is  remarkably  wavering  and 
irrefolute,  yet  this  fudden  change  is  owing, 
I believe,  to  other  caufes : — either  to  fome 
of  your  laft  letters,  or  to  fome  of  your  Jew 
friends  in  your  own  garrifon,  who  make  a 
merit  here  of  informing  him  of  all  he 
wifhes  to  know  concerning  you. 

He  has  learned  that  he  is  foon  to  have 
another  ambaflador  from  you,  and  he  will, 

I of 
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of  coiirfe,  keep  thefe  prifoners  for  a freflr 
bargain ; and  they  will  probably  coft  you 
dear.  Why  you  do  not  chufe  to  have  them 
for  little  or  nothing,  vi%.  for  my  fervices 
here,  is  to  me,  as  yet,  incomprehenfible. 

I find  that  this  poor  Emperor  fuffers 
much  from  low  fpirits  and  bad  humour,  and 
doles  away  moft  of  his  time  in  fullen  in- 
dolence ; or  with  his  taylors,  Jews,  or  car- 
penters, overfeeing  the  mending  of  doors 
and  windows,  and  old  rooms,  with  old 
boards,  while  he  has  the  bufmefs  of 
thoufands  on  his  hands,  carelefs  about  the 
numbers  who  are  waiting  and  fuffering 
from  his  negleft ; like  too  many  other 
great  men,  who  undertake  more  than  they 
are  able  or  willing  to  execute.  Fearful  and 
jealous  even  of  his  own  creatures  and  fons; 
timidly  cautious  of  delegating  the  fmalleft 
degree  of  power,  he  has  adopted  the  weak 
and  impra(^icable  fyftem  of  doing  every  adt 
of  authority  himfelf,  didfating  in  the  mi- 
nutiae of  every  man’s  office  throughout  the 
kingdom ; and  endeavouring  to  render 
every  one,  to  whom  he  is  forced  to  truft 

fome 
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fome  authority,  as  contemptible  as  polTiblc, 
by  which  he  often  defeats  his  own  views. 
They  become  his  enemies: — he  can  have 
no  friends.  As  he  cannot  be  every  where, 
he  is  perpetually  fending  for  his  alcaids,  and 
other  magiftrates  of  towns  and  diftrids. 
Thole  he  feems  to  wifli  to  be  confidered  only 
as  a kind  of  melfengers,  whom  he  fends  to 
fleece  the  people,  and  bring  all  to  him. 

If  any  man,  by  chance  or  artifice,  efcape 
thefe  fleecers,  and  is  fufpeded  of  having 
money,  he  is  fent  for  by  the  Emperor, 
imprifoned,  and  tortured,  till  he  difcovers 
it ; which  he  does  only  by  degrees,  a little 
at  a time.  It  is  furprifing  to  fee  how  much 
fome  of  them  will  bear  before  they  difcover. 
Some  have  been  known  to  die  under  the 
tortures,  rather  than  difclofe  their  hidden 
treafures. 

A blind  and  rapacious  avarice  feems  here 
the  univerfal  and  only  ruling  palTion.  How- 
ever ftrange,  this  pafllon  for  money  appears 
to  prevail  moft  where  there  is  the  lead 
fecurity,  and  the  fewell  pleafures  to  be  pur- 

chafed. 
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chafed.  Moft  of  thofe  wretches,  on  being 
releafed,  kifs  the  ground,  blefs  his  M — , 
and  return  to  get  more  money,  knowing 
they  may  again  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way. 

Thofe  who  difcover  the  largeil  treafures, 
have  the  befl;  chance  of  being  employed  in 
this  honourable  magiftracy,  to  ferve  as  his 
M — ’s  blood-fuckers,  where  they  may  moft 
probably  be  again  tortured  and  robbed,  du 
part  le  roy. 

His  M — ’s  talents  and  information  in 
this  bufmefs  of  extortion  and  robbery  are 
truly  aftonifliing,  efpecially  in  a monarch, 
and  one  of  a charadber  fo  indolent,  capri- 
cious and  etcmrdi^  as  he  appears  to  be. — His 
undertaking  the  bufmefs  that  fliould  be 
divided  among  hundreds,  and  yet  to  which 
he  does  not  give  one-twentieth  part  of  his 
time,  is  all  according  to  the  blind  nature 
of  defpotifm,  which  believes  itfelf  capable 
of  every  thing,  and  is,  in  fadt,  capable  of 
nothing  that  is  right  or  fyftematic. 
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This  liftlefs  and  imeafy  languor  that  de- 
vours him,  is  likewife  perhaps  one  of  the 
necellary  confequences  of  his  wilimited 
poiver.  Nor  does  this  power  increafe  his 
fecurity,  and  certainly  not  his  happinefs, 
but  the  contrary;  for  we  find  the  hiftory  ot 
this,  and  of  all  fuch  empires,  to  be  full  of 
fudden  and  bloody  revolutions;  and  the  fate 
of  human  nature  is  happily  fuch,  that  we 
mull  participate  largely  of  the  happinefs  or 
mifery  we  confer.  Such  are  the  difappoint- 
ments  with  which  nature  feems  inevitably 
to  punifh  this  infatiable  paflion,  the  love  of 
poiver.  We  muft  be  aftonifhed  to  find  it 
fo  felflom  inclined  to  cure  itfelf,  or  to  learn 
from  experience ; and  equally  furprifed 
to  find  fociety  exifting  fo  long  under  its 
uncontrolled  influence  and  caprices.  In- 
deed this  can  hardly  be  called  a ftate  of 
fociety,  but  rather  of  warfare. 

Fear  is  perhaps  the  moft  efficacious  of  the 
human  pafhons;  but,  to  govern  us  by  that 
alone,  is  injurious  to  our  nature,  and  muff; 
curtail  or  deftroy  our  befl;  powers.  The 
love  of  power,  of  riches,  in  fliort  the  hu- 
man. 
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man  paflions,  ought  all  to  be  cither  regu- 
lated, or  rcprefled ; fuch  is  the  Intent  and 
tendency  of  fociety.  Let  legiilatures  then 
endeavour  to  cultivate  the  benevolent  paf- 
fions  in  our  nature — the  lelf^lh  will  always 
be  ftrong  enough.  Succefs  in  this,  will  be 
the  beft  criterion  of  government.  But  cer- 
tain human  pafTions  and  defeats,  here  and 
elfewhere,  have  got  perhaps  too  far  a-head 
ever  to  be  overtaken  by  any  remedy: — al- 
ready, over  far  the  greateft  part  of  the 
world,  tyranny  and  fuperflition,  with  ig- 
norance their  offspring,  feem  to  have  joined 
in  a league  againft  the  happinefs  of  the 
human  race,  and  they  may  long  fucceed  in 
the  objedt  of  their  alliance.  Their  empire^ 
once  eftablifhed,  feems  almoft  for  ever  to 
exclude  the  hopes  of  relief.  None  of  the 
bloody  revolutions  of  defpotifm  prove  to  be 
any  remedy ; only  the  exchange  of  one 
tyrant  for  another. 
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letter  VIII. 

Of  the  Empp'or. — The  Inhabitants  of  the 
Plains  and  the  Mountains^  and  ancient 
Arabian  Race. — Importance  of  National 
IntercoUffe. 

IN  the  few  converfations  we  have  had,  I 
have  fometimes  attempted  to  turn  the 
attention  of  his  M — to  objeds  of  utility: 
but  in  vain.  Greatnefs  fpoils  men  for  con- 
verfation,  as  well  as  for  many  other  things. 
Accuftomed  to  take  the  lead  in  every  thing, 
they  cannot  follow  when  it  becomes  necel— 
fary.  They  gradually  become  fo  fore  and 
faftidious,  that  they  can  hardly  admit  any 
fubjed  into  difcourfe,  but  what  they  intro- 
duce themfelves.  Befides,  his  habitual  and 
unnecelfary  cunning,  jealoufy,  and  vanity; 
his  ignorant  and  timid  interpreters,  render 
it  almoft  impoffible  to  explain  any  thing, 
or  to  talk  common  fenle  to  him  for  any 
time.  He  feldom  converfes  with  much 
attention  on  any  fubjed,  except  where 
money  is  fome  way  concerned. 
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Fear  and  avarice^  which  are  nearly  con- 
ne<Ted,  are  his  ruling  pafTions,  and  may 
generally  ferve  as  a key  to  his  adlions  and 
defigns.  By  thefe,  you  may  both  under- 
ftand  and  govern  him. 

But  with  all  this,  he  is  a juft,  good,  and 
humane  character,  for  this  country.  With 
all  the  habits  of  tyranny,  and  of  a bad 
education,  he,  neverthelefs,  does  not,  like 
many  of  his  predeceftbrs,  wantonly  trangrefs 
the  natural  rules  of  juftice,  only  where  his 
pecuniary  intereft  is  concerned,  which  is, 
to  be  fure,  much  too  often  for  the  good  of 
his  country,  or  of  his  people.  He  knows 
the  country  well,  and  moft  individuals  who 
are  at  all  above  the  common  ftave.  He 
would  make  a good  lieutenant  de  police — 
and  admit  of  no  robbers  but  himfelf.  And, 
indeed,  were  it  not  for  his  own  conftant 
attention,  his  rapacity  and  injuftice  would 
be  imitated  throughout  his  dominions. 

I do  not  find  that  he,  like  his  predecef- 
fors,  pradtifes  the  horrid  cuftom  of  felling 
the  power  to  torture  and  plunder  any  one 
fufpedled  of  being  rich.  He  now  referves 
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that  power  for  hiinfelf,  and  feldom  negleds 
long  to  life  it,  though  fometimes  with  iin- 
ufual  lenity,  he  accepts  a compofition  as  a 
purchafe  of  his  forbearance.  And  the  ge- 
nerality of  thofe  robberies  he  executes  on 
fome  pretext  of  right  or  juftice.  Happily 
even  tyrants  miifl  often  facrifice,  at  lead: 
appearances,  at  the  flirine  of  juftice.  You 
mud  excufe  hade,  and  hence  my  returning 
often  to  the  fame  fubjeO;. 

One  fees  the  character  of  a people  only  by 
glimpfes  now  and  then,  and  which  you  mud 
take  as  occafions  chance  to  fhine.  Thefe 
people,  as  troops,  with  all  their  indolence, 
have  great  fire  at  times,  a momentary  kind 
of  courage,  rage,  or  enthufiafm  ; — et  alors 
(a  Frenchman  told  me)  ils  fe  font  tuer 
d'ajfez  bonfie  grace.  They  are  temperate, 
and  even  abdemious;  often  penetrating  and^ 
fagacioLis ; but  then  they  carry  it  too  far, 
to  cunning,  duplicity,  deceit.  T hey  have 
great  pride  and  hauteur ; but  not  that  which 
redrains  them  from  meannefs  and  fraud. 

The  Moors  of  the  plains,  and  the  Bre- 
bers,  and  other  clades  of  the  mountains, 
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are  obvloufly  difFerent  races  of  people.  The 
many  revolutions  which  thefe  northern 
parts  of  Africa  have  undergone,  may  have 
repeatedly  deftroyed  all  the  traces  and  cha- 
racter of  the  original  inhabitants;  but  thefe 
would  perhaps  again  appear,  if  left  to  them- 
felves:  in  fhort,  the  general  indigenous  in-' 
habitant  of  all  this  continent  was  probably 
the  negro;  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
may  be  fuch,  if  left  to  itfelf,  as  to  turn  the 
prefent  different  races  all  to  negroes  again 
in  the  courfe  of  time.  But  as  the  moun- 
tains here,  as  elfewhere,  have  not  been  fo 
much  over-run  by  enemies  as  the  plains, 
it  is  among  thofe  firft  we  muft  look  for 
the  oldeft  inhabitants.  They  are  obvioufly 
a different  race  from  thofe  of  the  plains:-— 
they  are  generally  thin,  light,  aCtive,  and 
rather  fair;  and  thofe  of  the  towns  and 
plains,  fatter,  heavier,  and  more  of  a copper 
coloured  and  mixed  breed. 

I fufpeCl  there  are  but  few  of  th^  ancient 
Arabian  race  now  remaining  in  Africa,  or 
they  are  much  degenerated.  I have  heard 
there  are  ffill  fome  few  diftinCl  tribes  or 
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families  of  them  in  fome  of  the  internal 
parts  behind  the  Algerine  dominions ; a 
more  moral  and  elegant,  a proud,  but  ftill  a 
paftoral  people.  Here,  poverty  and  oppref- 
lion  have  long  fince  cancelled  almoft  every 
diftindtion  of  charad:er,  as  well  as  of  rank. 
The  dread  and  anxiety  of  perpetual  danger 
hanging  over  their  heads,  may  be  faid  to 
fufpend  all  character,  and  ftifie  what  they 
v/ould  have  been  under  other  circumftances. 
They  are  fagacious,  yet  ignorant;  rapacious, 
yet  indolent ; fometimes  adUve,  though  not 
ftrong,  with  a rooted  and  habitual  enmity 
towards  all  other  nations,  in  proportion,  as 
ufual,  to  their  own  ignorance  and  fuperfti- 
tion;  but  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  have  long 
been  the  moft  immediate  objeds  of  their 
hatred  and  contempt. 

Vices  happily  counteradl:  each  other  in 
this  world.  Avarice  begins  to  make  them 
more  tolerant  here,  at  leaft  in  their  fea- 
port  towns..  The  frequent  prefents  and  the 
commerce  of  the  Chriftians  have  in  fome 
meafure  fixed  their  regard  and  attention; 
and  their  hopes  of  making  fomething  of  us, 
procures  us  fome  teixiporary  civilities. 


On 
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On  mutual  control  and  affiftance,  on 
action  and  counteraction,  depends  the  whole 
fyltem  of  nature,  phyfical  and  moral.  It 
is  certainly  right  that  there  be  a conftant 
intercourfe  between  different  countries  and 
climates.  All  attempts  to  exclude  each 
other,  have  proved  deftruCtive  to  nations. 
The  fined;  countries  feem  to  require  the 
moft  frequent  fupplies  of  people,  either  as 
colonifts  or  conquerors.  And  the  world 
feeras  to  be  divided  for  men,  as  for  cattle, 
into  breeding  and  fattei2mg  countries  ; and 
the  latter  muft  be  frequently  fupplied  from 
the  former.  The  fineft  plains  and  climates 
ferve  at  once  to  fatten,  fpoil,  and  enervate 
their  inhabitants,  and  to  invite  others  from 
the  diftant  mountains  to  conqueft  or  coloni- 
zation. 

I am  in  doubt  about  fome  of  their  cuftoms, 
ceremonies,  drefs,  if  worth  mention- 
ing. The  Highland  plaid^  and  the  Moorifh 
hayk^  are  perhaps  the  fame  as  the  Roman 
toga^  and  they  probably  had  it  from  other 
older  nations. 
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LETTER  IX. 

Difficulties  of  any  Change  or  Progrefs  here,, 
— Negligence^  See. 

IT  is  almofh  impoffible  for  any  perfen  or 
nation,  were  they  ever  fo  willing,  to  be 
of  the  fervice  you  mention,  to  this  Prince, 
or  to  his  country.  Your  good  general  need 
not  fear  our  opening  their  eyes  too  much; 
they  are  determined,  and  ufe  means  quite 
fufficient  to  keep  them  fhut. 

The  reign  of  ignorance  poffelTes  in  itfelf 
the  moft  powerful  principles  of  felf-prefer- 
vation,  and  is  perhaps  the  moft  durable  of 
all  empires.  Here  no  man,  except  the 
Prince,  can  ever  be  of  confequence  enough 
to  introduce  any  change  or  improvement; 
and  all  changes  are  againft  their  cuftoms, 
law,  or  religion,  which  they  do  not  diftin- 
guifti,  and  which  likewife  prohibits  the 
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reigning  family  from  going  to  fea,  lo  that 
they  can  hardly  ever  travel  or  acquire 

knowledge. 

From  the  neceffary  connedion  of  the 
arts,  were  they  to  attempt  any  one  branch, 
it  muft  hop  at  a certain  point  of  the  progrefs 
for  want  of  others.  For  example,  they 
may  learn  to  throw  fhells  tolerably  well,  wdth 
much  pradice;  but  they  cannot  get  at  the 
theory,  nor  half  the  trades  and  learning 
neceffary  towards  forming  and  fupporting 
an  artillery.  So  that  lliells,  from  being, 
even  with  us,  perhaps  the  leaft  effedual, 
and  certainly  the  moft  expenlive,  of  all  the 
machines  of  war,  become,  in  their  hands, 
almoft  ufelels  and  of  no  effed.  And  if  they 
think  to  take  any  place  by  luch  bombarding 
as  theirs  muff  be,  they  will  find  themfelves 
egregioufly  difappointed,  or  it  muff  be  very 
badly  defended.  Any  other  art,  as  fortifi- 
cation, legiflation,  manufadure,  would 
fhare  the  fame  fate  here,  wkh  artillery,  if 
attempted. 

Any  fcruples  or  difficulties  in  us,  of  teach- 
ing them  up  to  the  point  of  which  they  are 

capable, 
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capable,  would  be  vain  and  futile.  We 
might  as  well  attempt  to  keep  them  from 
the  fun  or  air,  as  from  the  knowledge  and 
progrefs  to  which  neceffity,  and  their  fitua- 
tion,  will  naturally  carry  them.  It  is  not 
by  their  ignorance  that  they  can  be  kept 
dependent  upon  us.  But  it  has  been  from 
our  negleding  to  watch  this  Emperor’s  views, 
the  changes  of  times  and  circumftances,  that 
has  loft  us  his  friendftiip  and  his  dependence 
on  us;  while  the  Dutch,  Genoefe,  Danes, 
Turks,  and  even  Spaniards,  now  make  a 
merit  of  aflifting  him  in  all  he  wants. 

I am  pleafed  to  perceive,  that  you  begin 
to  fee  the  affairs  of  this  country  in  a new 
light.  I hope  fuch  knowledge  will  extend 
to  other  countries,  and  to  higher  offices. 
The  number  of  difagreeable  circumftances, 
and  the  patience  required  in  this  court  and 
country  for  Europeans,  are  far  beyond  what 
you  can  there  conceive ; and  how  fo  many 
of  us  come  hither,  is  beyond  my  concep- 
tion to  account  for. 


All  methods  of  getting  away  having 
failed,  I am  now  in  actual  treaty  ab,put  a 

bribe 
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bribe  to  get  a letter  delivered,  to  folicit 
that  favour.  And  all  I alk,  befides  the  pri- 
foners,  is  to  let  me  go;  and  as  he  ftills  in- 
fifts  on  my  alking  fomething,  I have  men- 
tioned a horfe;  being  the  ufual  prefent  here, 
and  iiich  as  I can  accept. 

Many  others  are  here  in  a fimilar  fitua- 
tion,  if  that  could  be  any  confolation. 
Some  waiting  for  months,  and  years;  fome 
having  come  in  full  expedation-of  promifed 
payments,  or  favours,  and  are  at  length 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  including  them 
all  in  that  one,  of  being  permitted  to  go. 
Such  are  the  methods,  it  is  fufpe£ted,  that 
he  purpofely  adopts,  of  paying  the  fervices 
even  of  ftrangers  and  Europeans.  You 
may  confider  how  well  he  is  likely  to  be 
ferved. 

As  the  melTenger  goes  only  to-morrow, 
I fit  down  again  to  fill  np  your  paper. 
To-day  entirely  at  the  palace,  as  ufual, 
ftarving  with  hunger  and  cold,  for  we  have 
a little  froft;  but  without  feeing  his  M , 
though  fent  for  by  his  orders:  but  we  have 

waited. 
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waited,  and  lounged,  and  received  feveral 
of  his  contradidory  meflages,  as  ufual  too; 
and  have  been  witnelTes  of  more  to  others. 
Thefe  things  ufed  at  hrft  to  teaze,  but  now 
help  to  amufe  me.  But  the  beft  melfage  of 
all  (if  not  contradicted  to-morrow)  was 
the  laft,  viz.  that  I fhall  have  the  Tetuan 
Chriftians,  of  which  he  makes  a prodigious 
favour,  and  that  I fhall  go  in  a few  days. 
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letter  X. 

Of  the  Prince^  and  Emperor. — Pectdiaritie:.. 

WE  have  explained  your  letters  to  the 
Prince.  That  part  which  condemns 
the  conful,  gave  him  great  pleafuie,  and 
good  humour.  He  laughed  heartily  as  he 
fat  employed  in  taking  to  pieces,  and  fpoil- 
in^  a very  good  London~made  clock,  a 
new  Spanifli  prefent,  which  was  probably 
brought  there  that  I might  fee  and  judge  of 
their  friendfhip  with  Spain.  I took  the 
opportunity  of  afking  for  the  feamen,  and 
he  readily  promifed  me  his  intereft ; then 
mounted  and  rode  to  his  father,  within  a 
few  doors,  and  the  clock  may  have  efcaped 
for  the  prefent. 

We  have,  to-day,  had  fome  dinner  at 
the  palace,  an  extraordinary  thing  in  thcle 
times,  1)1%,  fome  almonds  and  raifins,  and, 

with  difficulty,  fome  water, 

Q Our 
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Our  hopes  confift  in  the  letters  having 
the  lame  effect  on  the  father  as  on  the  fon, 
which  I doubt.  With  him,  hardly  any  one! 
here  has  perfonally  any  other  than  that 
Ihort-lived  influence  which  Ills  prefent 
paffions  or  necelfities  fometimes  give  to 
thofe  who  happen  to  be  near  him  at  the 
time.  I believe  he  is  too  fearful  and  cauti- 
ous to  have  a friend,  or  any  one  with 
whom  he  may  regularly  coiifult.  Though 
at  once  both  artful  and  afluminjr,  and  takinc* 
the  credit  of  every  meafure  as  his  own, 
though  borrowed,  he  carefully  avoids  the 
appearance  of  being  at  a lofs,  or  in  any 
doubt.  Yet  he  is  not  iinfrequently  feen  to 
be  greatly  perplexed ; and  is  then  very  foli- 
citous  for  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  chance 
to  be  near  him,  though  thefe  are  generally 
didated  by  fear,  ignorance,  or  felf-intereft. 
Much  of  his  condud,  and  of  his  public 
meafures,  favour  of  fuch  a fource.-  This 
fon  is,  however,  to-day  in  favour;  which 
was  not  the  cafe  laft  week. 

Their  adlons  and  opinions  are  full  of 
uncertainty,  paradox,  change,  contradiction, 

and 
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and  caprice.  But  the  wild,  flighty,  variable 
• humour,  and  true  Barbarian  character,  is 
much  ftronger  and  more  confpicuous  in  the 
ions  than  in  the  father;  for  he  afFeds  wif- 
dom,  and  fets  up  for  the  great  head-piece 
of  his  family  and  race : and  by  means  of  a 
. little  caution,  difcretion,  cunning,  and  often 
indeed  good  fenfe,  he  pafles  here  for  a So- 
lomon, for  profound  and  deeply  learned, 
but  not  for  brave.  The  Barbarian  idea  of 
courage  is  infeparable  from  that  of  cruelty; 
and  he  is  humane  to  a degree  almoft  un- 
known in  his  family  or  in  this  government; 
and  though  his  humanity  is  not  quite  what 
we  fhould  dignify  by  that  name,  nor  fo 
powerful  as  to  withftand  his  avarice  when 
they  come  in  competition,  yet  it  often  ap- 
pears in  public,  and  is  the  means  of  favirig 
many  lives.  Ble  wiflies  to  treat  fmaller 
crimes  with  lefs  feverity  than  has  been 
cullomary  here,  and  for  this  he  is  unpopu- 
lar, and  held  in  fome  degree  of  fecret  con- 
tempt by  his  more  favage  fons,  and  by  the 
remains  of  the  army,  who  fay,  “ There 
“ fhould  be  a ftream  of  blood  always  flow- 
“ ing  from  the  throne,  in  order  to  govern 
VoL.  I.  F “ this 
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“ this  country  properly.”  And  as  one  of 
. the  inftances  of  his  weaknefs,  this  monarch 
has-  been  known  to  be  cruel,  againft  his 
nature,  in  order  to  fupport  this  charader  of 
bravery,  and  to  gain  the  opinion  of  fuch 
people  as  thefe.  You  know  that,  par  de- 
voir^ he  is  the  only  executioner  in  his 
kingdom ; and  dexterity  in  cutting  off 
heads,  is  among  the  firfl  of  royal  accom- 
plilhments  here,  ancf  is  frequently  the  fub- 
jed  of  common  converfation  among  the 
people.  And  with  fuch  a people  as  thefe 
now  are,  it  is  perhaps  the  beft  method  of 
preferving  that  necelfary  terror  and  refpcd 
to  himfclf  and  the  laws. 

All  his  refolutions,  however  extravagant, 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  immediate  irifpi- 
rations  of  God.  He  judges  and  adminifters 
juflice  in  a very  hally  and  fummary  way, 
at  his  levee.  His  fentences,  being  fudden 
infpirations,  often  before  the  caufe  is  half 
heard — hands,  heads,  are  cut  off ; the 
whole  procefs  and  execution,  often  the 
work  only  of  a few  minutes.  But  to  his 
great  honour,  there  are  much  fewer  execu- 
tions 
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tlons  than  formerly,  as  in  Muley  Ifhmael  s 
time,  though  it  is  matter  of  regret  to  many 
of  his  foldiers  and  fubjeds. 

It  is  probably  from  the  Eaft,  that  we  too 
had  once  got  the  abfurd  and  terrific  idea  of 
kings  being  God’s  vicegerents  here  on 
earth ; an  idea  which  our  European  princes 
do  not  feem,  in  thefe  days,  fo  fond  of  pro- 
pagating ; as,  fortunately  for  fociety,  it  has 
become  more  neceflary  and  ufeful  to  be  be- 
loved, than  to  be  feared, -by  their  fubje£ts» 
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LETTER  XL 

Morfi  Anecdatcs  of  the  Einpero?". — Bad  Ac-- 
compiodatiofis^  and  State  of  the  Arts. 


^ S ^ HIS  Emperor  is  rather  in  his  element 
A at  thefe  levees,  or  audiences.  Cunning 
and  fenfible,  he  is  no  bad  courtier,  though 
a coarfe  one,  and  fays  fome  artful  and 
well-ftudied  things,  which  often  have  the 
effedls  he  intends  by  them ; and  though  we 
are  not  all  deceived,  all  are  obliged  to 
praife  his  wifdom,  and  pretend  to  admire 
and  believe — as  is  not  unufual,  I believe, 
at  other  courts. 

He  has  there  lately  declared,  that  he  means 
to  make  war  on  the  Dutch,  if  their  embalTy 
(that  is,  their  prefents)  does  not  foon  appear; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  nothing  under  ten  thou- 
fand  ducats  will  anfwer  the  purpofe,  or 
prevent  the  war.  In  fl:iort,  though  not  paid 

annually. 
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annually,  it  is  a tribute ; and  we  are  all 
tributary  to  him. 

He  fays,  he  will  grant  no  corn  to  the 
Chriftians  this  year  till  late  in  May.  The 
Chrihians  are  quite  out  of  favour  of  late. 
He  hardly  now  fees  any  of  thofe  with  whom 
he  ufed  to  be  quite  intimate. 

The  cry  of  war  with  any  Chriftian  power 
is  always  popular  here;  and  he  deals  out, 
at  his  levees,  a little  hopes  of  it  now  and 
then,  for  popularity,  and  other  various  pur- 
pofes. 

You  fee  the  promifes  of  the  tenth  are  for- 
gotten again,  as  ufual,  here.  One  of  the 
Tetuan  Chriftians  is  taken  from  me,  be- 
caufe  Sombel  has  had  a hint  of  fome  hopes 
of  a ranfom,  which  he  muft  lhare  with  his 
mafter.  The  next  that  feems  to  require 
being  afked  for,  is  our  Vice  Conful  of  Mo- 
godore. 

I write  moft  of  this  on  my  knee,  a la 
Morifco,  We  pitch  our  tent  in  our  room, 

F 3 and 
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and  the  tent  being  none  of  the  beft,  you 
know,  keeps  out  only  part  of  the  rain  which 
comes  through  the  roof  of  the  houfe.  I 
cannot  manage  here  to  keep  my  feet  dry 
for  a whole  day,  nor  to  get  rid  of  a fecond 
cold,  though  not  fo  feverifh  as  the  firft. 
We  have  changed  from  the  convent,  but 
for  the  worfe,  if  pofTible.  It  is  hard  to  fay 
which  are  the  moft  uncomfortable  kind  of 
animals  for  landlords  and  companions, 
Spanifh  friars.  Moors,  or  Jews. 

We  fhall  be  tolerably  good  Moors  in 
time,  as  to  indolence  and  fobriety ; and 
lhall  have  again  to  learn  to  drink  wine, 
though  not  bad  water.  Slavery  itfelf  would 
probably  require  only  a certain  time  to  re- 
concile and  debafe  the  mind. 

The  pride  of  polifhed  times  is,  perhaps, 
too  apt  to  coniider  the  affairs  of  barbarous 
nations  as  unworthy  of  notice,  and  barren 
of  inftrudion.  But  I think  a mind  that  is 
warm  in  the  purfuits  and  inveftigation  of 
human  nature,  will  find  her  interefling  in 
every  fhape.  Though  I muft  confefs,  I am 
‘ too 
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too  often  out  of  humour  with  thefe  people, 
when  teazed  and  fatigued  with  many  dif- 
agreeable  circumftances.  I believe  few  are 
ever  inclined  to  repeat  their  vifitation,  but 
fuch  as  are  obliged  tosit.  Yet  when  the 
troubles  are  over,  and  diminifhed  by  dif- 
tance  and  time,  and  only  the  agreeable  recol- 
lections remain,  as  ufual  with  moftjournies, 

I may  then  perhaps  experience  a change  of 
fentiment,  and  may  have  no  material  ob“ 
jections  to  repeat  this  journey  hither  in  the 
manner  you  mention, 

Man  is  probably  worth  confidering  in 
every  Rate  and  condition  of  fociety  j and 
among  people,  though  fo  far  behind  us, 
fome  arts  and  works  may  be  obferved  that 
at  leaft  worthy  our  attention,  as  objects 
of  curiofity,  if  not  of  utility.  But  ufe- 
ful  hints  may  be  picked  up  in  almoft  any 
country,  efpecially  by  military  men,  who 
fhould  know  the  fimple  and  ready  ways  of 
doing  every  thing. 

The  ingenuity,  as  well  as  the  Rupldity 
of  thefe  people,  while  both  differ  fo  widely 

F 4 from 
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from  our  own,  become  objeds  of  curiofitj 
to  us.  They  will  frequently  perform  great 
things  with  very  fmall  means;  and,  with 
the  mod:  trifling  and  fimple  tools,  will  exe- 
cute works  where  we  fhould  require  a com- 
plicated apparatus.  They  can  credt  great 
and  extenfive  buildings  without  ftone,  brick, 
or  mortar,  and  with  fcarcely  any  timber, 
"Jiz.  of  dirt  and  mud,  by  means  of  wooden 
cafes  or  frames,  removable  when  the  fabric 
is  dry.  But  you  fee  there  fome  of  the  taby 
walls,  for  which  they  were  formerly  fo  fa- 
mous ; and  they  had  then  very  ftrong  mix— 
tuies  for  mortar  and  plaffer — artSj  wTich 
are  now  almoft  loft  here. 

But  they  will  make  a water-mill  out  of 
timber  that  we  ftiould  think  infufficlent  for 
a ftool.  They  will  form  a fort  of  bridge 
ovei  a river  with  fpart  or  bafs  ropes  ftretch- 
ed  acrofs  it,  without  any  purchafe  but  the 
main  force  of  a number  of  hands;  and 
though  It  drags  in  the  water,  it  will  carry 
fome  people  and  baggage,  while  the  reft 
fwim  the  horfcs. 


And 
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And  they  make  floats  that  carry  over 
baggage,  in  a country  where  there  is  nei- 
ther flick,  (lone,  nor  bufh,  with  no  other 
material  but  the  fkins  of  animals  blown  up 
with  the  mouth.  The  women  weave  tole- 
rable coarfe  cloth  without  any  loom,  merely 
with  pieces  of  reed. 

But,  as  you  may  readily  fuppofe,  thofe 
works  are  all  flowly  and  badly  executed. 
They  are  now  ignorant  of  all  the  firfl  prin- 
ciples of  philofophy  and  mathematics,  and 
incapable  of  retaining  fuch  knowledge  in  the 
countr}",  even  if  it  were  introduced.  The 
few  middling  or  bad  methods  they  poffefs, 
are  derived  to  them  from  undifcoverable 
antiquity,  and  are  fixed  by  laAv  and  cuflom, 
beyond  the  power  of  improvement.  Cuflom, 
which  they  refped;  as  law,  would  of  itfelf 
be  fufficient  to  keep  them  as  they  are, 
without  the  help  of  defpotifm  and  the  de- 
population it  produces. 

Their  towns  are  generally  built  of  this 
dirt  and  taby,  upon  the  very  quarries  of 
free>flone.  Five  hundred  horfe  require  a 

whole 
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whole  day  to  pafs  a finall  river.  It  is  lin- 
gular, though  not  very  delicate,  to  fee  the 
women  working  the  pafle  for  the  cufcus*^ 
on  the  ground  between  their  legs. 

It  is  impojfTible  to  perfuade  them  that 
our  improvements  can  be  of  any  ufe  to 
them ; and,  prejudices  apart,  they  are  not 
perhaps  always  wrong  in  thofe  opinions. 
The  arts,  the  police  of  populous  and  polilh- 
ed  nations,  are  not  fit  for  hords  of  fhep- 
herds.  They  do  not  want  to,  be  taught 
to  do  things  in  lefs  time  or  fpace,  with 
fewer  hands,  or  lefs  force,  while  they  have 
tlme^  fpace^  and  hands  enough.  Neither 
men  nor  women  will  have  occafiori  for  our 
fine  things,  while  the  former  are  tyrants 
and  the  latter  flaves. 

But  fome  of  your  own  learned  men  dlfpute, 
and  fome  deny,  the  advantages  of  fcience 
and  civilization.  The  moft  abfurd  opi- 
nions will  find  partizans.  Doubtlefs,  the 
two  extremes  of  ignorance  and  rejine- 

* Al  cufcusy  is  a granulated  pafte,  the  fame  as  that  of 
vermicelli. 
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meiit  have  each  their  vices  and  their  vir- 
tues, their  forts  and  foibles.  What  we 
gain  in  one  way,  we  muft  often  lofe  in 
others;  fuch  is  the  fate— the  law  of  our 
nature.  The  progrefs  of  certain  vicious 
weakneifes  may  keep  pace  with  that  of 
knowledge ; and  the  fame  caufes,  wealth 
and  leiiure,  may  contribute,  at  once,  to  the 
increafe  of  vice,  luxury,  and  Icience.  The 
middle  ranks  of  men  may,  in  fome  cafes, 
improve,  while  the  two  extremes  of  high 
and  low,  may  both  incline  towards  corrup- 
tion and  depravity.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
we  muft  believe,  that  man  may  live  happier 
in  a civilized  and  well-regulated  com- 
munity, than  in  a ftate  of  anarchy  and  ra- 
pine ; and  that  the  benefits  of  arts  and  im- 
provements muft  be  at  leaft  lufficient  to 
reward  that  continual  and  laborious  purluit 
which  we  fee  always  attending  their  pro- 
grefs. 

In  the  decifion  of  fuch  queftions,  I be- 
lieve it  will  be  fafer  to  attend  to  the  opi- 
nions of  thofe  who  have  adted  certain  dil- 
ferent  parts  and  duties  among  men,  than  to 

fuch 
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fuch  as  only  fpeculate  over  them  at  home 
by  means  of  books.  But  indeed  it  pro- 
bably requires  the  joint  efforts  of  both 
theory  and  pradlice,  to  advance  the  great 
fcience  of  government  only  a few  fteps  far- 
ther, with  fecurity.  Hence  the  extreme 
rarity  of  that  valuable  being — a great  law- 
giver^— not  a lawyer.  Thefe  two  charac- 
ters have  feldom  been  joined. 
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letter  XII. 

Of  political  Innovations. — Foreign  Travel  — 
Lawgivers. — Emperor^ 

}N  an  inqiiifitive  and  improving  age,  we 
mult  expeft  every  poffible  variety  of 
opinion  to  be  advanced  and  fupported.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  progrefs  and  variety,  the 
incrcafe  of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry 
may  often  lead  rather  to  doubt  than  to  pre- 
fumption.  The  wifeft  and  oldeft  nations  will 
know  the  moft,  and  will  therefore,  perhaps, 
be  moft  aware  of  innovations,  and  thence  • 
maybe  oftener  too  cautious,  than  in  the  other 
extreme  of  rafh  and  inconfiderate ; which 
laft  is  more  the  charadlerifticof  this  Barbarian 
ftatc  of  fociety.  Your  fuperior  fcience  and 
wifdom  will  have  a tendency  to  produce  more 
caution  than  enterprife.  You  know  too 
well  the  danger  of  all  extremes  in  any  mea- 
hires  or  principles  ; the  impoflibility  of  any 
rule  being  without  exceptions;  the  power  ot 

cuftom 
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cuftom  or  habit,  which  is  properly  called 
fecond  nature,  and  which  it  is  therefore  fel- 
dom  prudent  or  pradicable  to  change ; fo 
that  the  very  wifdom  of  experience  may 
lead  towards  the  extreme  of  circumfpedion 
and  timidity.  An  old  foldier  is  often  too 
cautious;  and,  were  it  not  for  fome  of  thofe 
bold  innovators  in  politics,  who,  with  more 
fpirit  than  knowledge,  can  carry  whole 
nations  on  to  new  experiments,  fociety 
would  probably  hand  ftill,  or  go  backwards. 

I believe  I was  led  into  thefe  refiedions 
by  fomething  about  thefe  Moors,  and  their 
government;  and  by  reading  accidentally 
one  of  your  over-wufe  and  learned  authors, 
who  preaches  againft  foreign  travel,  and 
thence  againft  our  learning  any  thing  from 
other  nations. 

Now  I am  Inclined  to  believe  that  It  Is 
only  by  mutual  intercourfe  that  nations  im- 
prove, and  that  even  our  idleft  and  weakeft 
ramblers  generally  bring  home  more  good 
than  evil  from  their  travels ; that  they 
moftly  either  retain,  or  afterwards  on  re- 
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flection  acquire  from  thence,  a fomethlng 
of  utility,  and  more  certainly  a fomething  of 
the  agreeable^  that  ferves  to  diftinguifh  them 
the  common  herd.  Nay,  without 
travel,  1 think  we  have  feldom  feen  any 
man  become  very  great  in  things  of  the 
firft  importance  j and  ftill  lefs,  any  one  be- 
come univerfally  great.  I have  no  idea  of 
a man  being  fit  for  a legiflator  or  a fenator, 
without  having  travelled.  And  as  to  that 
firif  and  moft  important  character  before 
mentioned^  a great  lawgiver^  perhaps  we 
cannot  expecd  to  fee  one  again,  while  there 
is  fo  little  chance  of  the  different  excellencies 
of  the  human  charader  being  joined  in  one; 
— not  till  the  great  philofopher,  the  foldier, 
traveller,  ftatelman,  fcholar,  hiflorian,  poet, 
mufician,  can  again  be  found  together 
and  joined  to  the  befi;  heart.  This  was  al- 
ways a rare  being  among  men ; but  now, 
with  the  minute  feparation  of  arts  and  pro- 
feffioiis — with  our  partial,  tedious,  inactive, 
unanimated,  unfeeling  kind  of  education, 
the  production  of  fuch  men  is  become  quite 
improbable.  There  has  not  been  perhaps 
above  three  or  four  really  great  lawgivers 
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in  two  thoufand  years: — a Lycurgus,  a 
Solon,  a Numa,  and  a Penn. 

When  we  fee  the  different  kinds  of  vices 
prevailing  in  fuch  varied  degrees  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  we  vifit,  and  the  gradual 
change  of  national  charadlers,  can  we  doubt 
the  influence  of  education,  of  government, 
of  manners?  Or  can  we  believe  human  na- 
ture or  mankind  to  be  always  the  fame  in 
all  ages  and  nations?  as  fome  of  our  over- 
learned and  wife  wmuld  have  us  believe,  as  a 
very  great  and  fage  difcovery. 

I believe  w^e  mufl;  travel,  were  it  only  to 
unlearn  the  errors  and  nonfenfe  that  fome 
of  our  books,  and  our  bookifh  mafters,  may 
have  taught  us  in  our  youth. 

But  we  mufl;  not  conclude  a letter  with- 
out mentioning  our  friend  the  Emperor. 
He  feems  ftill  at  times  to  repent  of  fome  of 
his^harfh  treatment  of  our  Conful.  He 
has  fhewm  fome  difpleafure  towards  the 
Moor  and  the  Jew,  who  were  his  infiru- 
njents  in  that  bufinefs  j and  they  may 

probably 
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probably  yet  receive  fome  political  and  cor- 
poreal chailii'cment  on  that  account,  if  thofe 
meal'ures  fliould  ever  be  properly  refented 
by  our  court;  which  he  fears  may  yet  be 
the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  all  the  comfort  and  en- 
couragement you  give  him. 

You  mull  always  expedl  him  to  go  as 
far  as  ever  he  can  with  any  chance  of  im- 
punity ; but  he  is,  neverthelefs,  eafily 
frightened.  The  French  have  lately  filenced 
him  by  a fpirited  anfw^er  to  one  of  his  in- 
folent  meflages.  I think  we  make  lefs  ufe 
of  our  natural  advantages  than  almoft  any 
other  nation.  Is  not  this  from  a want  of 
fufEcient  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
fecrets  of  other  courts  and  nations?  Are 
your  minifters  men  who  have  travelled  and 
refided  in  other  countries? 

But  the  rain,  which  feems  to  laft  for  ever, 
continues  to  wet  our  paper,  and  every  thing. 
All  things  here,  as  well  as  the  houfes,  are 
in  a more  imperfedl,  infufficient,  or  ruined 
(late,  than  you  can  ever  there  conceive  with- 
out feeing. 

VoL.  I. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

^he  Improbability  of  Improvements,  — The 

Spa?ilard  In  favour. — Our  bad  Policy, 

T^VERY  thing  here  wears  a negledled, ' 
JL-i  imfinifhed,  and  defolate  appearance. 
The  country  feems  only  of  late  to  have 
emerged  a little  from  ruins,  and  now  to  be  re- 
turning fall:  thither  again.  The  footfteps  of 
oppreffion  are  ftrongly  marked  throughout. 

And  there  is  no  improving  a country 
like  this.  Nothing  can  be  done  but  by  the 
Prince;  and  you  fee  how  improbable  it  is 
that  any  thing  like  a lawgiver, — a Peter  the 
Great, — can  ever  be  produced  here — on 
aurolt  beau  precher.  What  could  move  a 
Prince  who  feels  nothing  for  his  people, 
his  fame,  or  his  pofterity,  and  who  dreads 
the  riches  and  population  of  his  own  coun- 
try? How  fet  about  to  reform  a bar- 
barous exclufive  religion,  and  mitigate  their 
r abhor- 
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abhorrence  of  Chriftians,  which  has  been 
implanted  as  neceflary  to  their  exiflence, 
and  to  their  conquefts ; and  now,  perhaps, 
too  deeply  rooted  in  their  habits  and 
cuftoms,  ever  to  be  moved?  The  tafk  of 
reforming  or  reftoririg  fuch  a people,  feems 
too  great  for  any  man.  It  would  not  be 
forming  a new  nation,  but  mending  an  old 
one,  which  is  here  probably  by  far  the  mofl 
difficult  of  the  two.  He  would  have  to 
undo,  or  reform  himfelf,  his  court,  the 
people,  the  government,  and  then  to  make 
up  the  whole  anew  from  worfe  than  nothing, 
Againftthe  moft  inveterate  prejudices,  vices, 
idlenefs,  ignorance, — the  labour  feems  be- 
yond the  power  of  man. 

Nothing  above  the  rank  of  a workman 
can  yet  live,  or  be  of  any  ufe  here ; and 
Hodge  the  nlafon  may  be  of  far  greater 
fervice  than  a Duke  de  Riperda,  or  a Mar- 
quis de  Viale. 

* 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  rude  nations 
ffiould  be  kept  up  among  the  civilized, 
though  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  acquire 
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than  that  of  their  polifhed  neighbours, 
which  may  be  tolerably  procured  without 
moving  from  home,  by  the  help  of  books, 
fociety,  commerce,  travellers,  refemblance; 
— all  of  which  fail  us  here.  Information' 
we  find  fo  rare  and  difficult  to  procure, 
even  of  the  next  town.  As  to  the  Euro- 
peans fettled  in  fuch  countries,  it  is  melan- 
choly to  fee  how  foon  their  notions  are 
confined  and  afiimilated  to  the  place,  and 
how  few  ideas  they  have  beyond  their  own 
bufmefs. 

But  ere  I forget  the  news  of  the  day. — 
This  Emperor  liberally  gave  to  the  Spaniffi 
Conful,  the  laft  audience,  without  ranfom, 
eleven  Spaniards  his  prifoners,  whom  he  had 
bought  of  the  Rifiens.  It  is  only  with  Carlos^ 
as  he  calls  the  King  of  Spain,  that  he  is  now 
on  a truly  attached  and  friendly  footing. 
There  is  a change  for  you ! What  muft  this 
footing  have  coft  Carlos?  You  ffiould  fpare 
nothing  to  know  the  particulars;  for  from 
fome  of  thefe  much  may  always  be  drawn 
of  future  plans  and  intentions:  the  general 
/plan  or  meaning  is  eafily  feen.  At  the 

fame 
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fame  time  he  faid  he  had  given  orders  to 
his  fouthern  Bafhaw  to  tell  the  Moun- 
taineers to  kill  all  the  Englifli  who  may  be 
caft  in,  or  come  there,  for  the  future. 
Fortunately  they  will  not  obey  him,  nor  his 
Balhaw,  efpecially  while  they  have  hopes 
of  getting  any  thing  for  them-at  Santa  Cruz, 
or  Mogadore. 

I am  glad  you  now  fee  the  importance 
of  keeping  up  a conftant  and  perfpicacious 
ftyle  of  information  and  attention  to  the 
plans,  views,  powers,  probabilities,  of 
your  neighbours;  I wilh  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge could  be  extended  to  others  of  our 
public  men ; but  I fear  we  fliall  always  be 
fomewhat  deficient  in  thefe,  and  our  in- 
adequate ideas  of  other  countries  but  too 
often  appear  in  our  public  meafures.  By 
means  of  Gibraltar  and  your  Jleet^  you  may 
always  be  of  the  hrfl;  confequence  here,  and 
might  manage  this  and  fome  other  coun- 
tries as  you  pleafe. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

Geographical  and  phyfical  Ideas. — Cidtiva’^ 
tion.  — Ufe.  — Dlf cafes, — DefruSiion,  — 
Conje£iures  in  Natural  Hljlory. 

T HAVE  now  feen  more  of  this  country, 
toward  the  mountains  behind  it.  A 
poor  population,  thin  crops,  and  a want  of 
fkill,  exertion,  and  induftry,  are  too  con- 
fpicuous  throughout  the  whole.  In  fome 
parts  toward  the  flcirts  of  the  mountains 
(which  is  in  moft  countries  the  heft  foil), 
and  in  fome  trad:s  of  their  plains,  the  land 
in  tillage  is  rather  cxtenfive,  in  proportion 
to  the  few  miferable  inhabitants  fo  thinly 
fcattered  over  it.  But  they  have  little  or 
no  other  labour;  no  fences,  manures,  fodder, 
gardens,  houfes,  trees,  nor  roads,  to  mind, 
fo  that  they  will  plow,  or  rather  fcratch,  up 
a good  deal  of  land  with  their  trifling  little 
plough,  which  is  often  without  iron. 


The 
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The  plains  run  to  fand  in  many  places,  and 
the  heft  parts  are  generally  but  of  a light  and 
thin  foil,  which  may  be  in  a great  meafure 
owing  to  the  want  of  cultivation  and  vege- 
tation, and  likewife  to  the  want  of  water; 
a want  that  is  but  too  general,  I believe, 
throughout  this  great  continent  of  Africa; 
and  hence  it  muft  ever  be  but  thinly  peopled. 
From  our  knowledge  of  its  coafts,  and  the 
few  rivers,  it  is  plain  there  muft  be  much  of 
its  internal  extent  entirely  without  rivers, 
and  therefore  not  habitable  in  thofe  climates. 


To  form  a general  geographic  idea  of  this 
kingdom,  conceive  a long  flip  of  low  coun- 
try along  this  coaft,  from  the  otraits  down 
to  about  28  N.  lat.  where  Atlas  llioulders 
on  the  ocean.  A branch  of  thofe  moun- 
tains running  northward  behind  this  plain 
to  Gape  Spartel,  helps  to  bound  and  cut  it 
off  from  the  reft  of  the  continent.  The 
few  rivers  (as  you  fee  in  the  map)  that 
traverfe  this  flip  of  country,  do  not  improve 
it  much,  except  in  fome  places  where  they 
overflow.  Not  fupplied  by  leffer  ftreams, 
as  eliewhere,  in  their  courfe  from  the  moun- 
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tains  to  the  fea,  this  light  land  drinks  up 
all  the  rain ; they  feldom  produce  any 
verdure  even  on  their  banks.  Not  a plant 
or  fhrub,  nothing  verdant  to  be  Icen,  not  lb 
much  as  to  mark  the  margin  or  courfe  of 
the  river;  fo  that  we  may  almoft  tumble 
into  it,  before  w’^e  difcover  where  it  is. 

There  is  fomething  very  difmal  in  thefe 
extenfive  brown  flats,  with  almoft  as  good 
a horizon  as  at  lea,  and  without  any  green 
objed  within  the  diftant  view.  The  land 
ieems  to  produce  fcarcely  any  thing  but  what 
is  Town;  and  where  any  thing  grows  fpon- 
taneoufly,  it  is  ftnall  of  its  kind.  Though 
a fine  climate,  feveral  of  the  Spanifli  foreft 
trees  are  here  only  like  flirubs.  Both  ve- 
getable and  animal  life  are  in  a weakly 
and  unimproved  ftate.  One  fees  very 
little  fign  of  animal  ftrength  or  vigour, 
except  ill  the  horfe,  and  that  is  but  feldom, 
for  this  Emperor  has  fadly,  neglected  and 
difcouraged  the  breed  of  them.  The  camel, 
though  large,  is  but  a weakly,  fheepilh, 
and  fluggifh  animal,  and  carries  but  a fmall 
load  in  proportion  to  his  fize.  The  fierce 
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lions  anil  tygers  are  in  the  mountains, 
which,  1 lulpedt,  are  here  at  lead  the  fitted 
habitations  for  man  too. 

The  difeafes  mod  common  here  are 
agues,  dropfies,  itch,  and  other  cutaneous 
diforders,  often  to  a violent  or  leprous  de- 
gree. Pray  are  not  thefe  the  effeds  of  poor 
blood,  and  of  poor  and  nady  living? 

But  fome  of  their  land  produces  good 
grain,  though  their  mode  of  hufbandry 
gives  but  poor  thin  crops.  Their  being 
able  lately  to  export  fome  of  it,  is  not  fo 
much  a proof  of  their  indudry,  as  of  a want 
of  population  to  eat  it.  However,  this  ex- 
portation might  be  of  fervice  to  the  country, 
if  the  Emperor  could  let  it  alone,  or  ma- 
nage it  with  common  fenfe;  both  of  which 
are  quite  improbable. 

Towards  the  fkirts  of  the  mountains, 
which  there  form  green  hills,  though  many 
of  them  too  fandy  like  the  plains,  we  find 
more  flocks,  and  lome  good  land,  and,  I 

think,  a better  fort  of  people,  and  feveral 

kinds 
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kinds  of  good  cattle,  which  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  export,  and  to  try  by  crofs 
breeds  in  other  countries.  May  not  this 
peace  and  communication  with  Spain  in 
time  produce  fome  good  elfe<Sts  to  both 
thefe  countries  at  leaft?  They  want  much 
to  improve  their  breed  of  cattle  in  Spain. 

There  are  different  races  of  Mountaineers 
between  this  kingdom  and  Algiers,  who 
acknowledge  neither  Rate,  and  I believe 
are  almoft  independent.  Some  of  them 
are  called  Brebers^  and  hence  is  fuppofed 
to  come  the  name  of  Berberfa.  Thofe 
feem  to  be  the  oldeft  inhabitants,  moll- 
like  to  the  Mauritanians  of  the  Romans, 
and  it  is  laid  fome  of  them  ftill  call  all 
Europeans  or  llrangers  by  a name  that 
* founds  like  Romi.  This  Emperor  goes 
often  againll  fome  of  them,  perhaps  partly 
by  way  of  exercifmg  his  troops;  which 
would  be  a very  good  plan,  if  he  had 
Ikill,  exertion,  and  fteadinefs  equal  to  it. 
But  he  makes  no  conquefts,  and  only  raifes 
by  force  fome  accidental  contributions.  In 
thofe  expeditions  he  has  likewife  a view 
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X.0  dcjiyu^ioti^  both  in  the  countries  tbiough 
which  he  marches,  and  thole  he  goes 
againft.  To  impoverilh,  to  deprefs  the 
efforts,  and  deftroy  the  effeds  of  induftry, 
is  one  of  the  grand  fecret  objeds  of  this 
fpecies  of  government.  His  rabble  of  an 
army,  and  its  followers,  by  the  circuit  they 
ufually  take  on  thefe  occaflons,  moft  effec- 
tually perform  the  different  offices  of  de- 
ftrudion,  and  may  be  faid  to  eat  up  the 
country.  Thefe  Mountaineers  were  pro- 
bably the  kind  of  inhabitants  found  here 
at  the  time  of  the  Arabian  or  Mahomedan 
conquefts.  They  feem  m.ore  induftrious, 
though  a fmaller  race  of  people  than  thofe 
of  the  tent  villages  in  the  plains.  They 
have  fixed  habitations,  huts,  and  fome  little 
gardens. 

This  now  {freight  low  coaft  may  former- 
ly have  been  in  a more  concave,  or  in- 
dented and  uneven  line,  and  may  have 
been  filled  up  thus  to  a right  line,  by  time 
and  the  fea ; now  without  bays,  head- 
lands, or  harbours,  all  the  rivers  forming 
bars  at  their  entrances.  There  is  only  one 
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good  bay,  WolaJia,  which  might  be  made  a 
good  harbour,  if  you  would  help  him  to  do 
it,  which  I think  you  ought,  without  fcruple 
or  fear. 

Mogadore  might  likewife,  perhaps,  be 
Improved,  by  affifling  the  iflands  with  piers 
and  jettees,  bfc.  it  it  could  be  deepened 
by  the  help  of  the  little  river,  or  other 
means. 

There  are  few  hard  bodies  to  be  found ; 
no  marble,  or  ores,  till  we  go  back  to  the 
mountains.  Moft  of  the  ftone  on  the  coaft 
feems  like  rrewly  hardened,  or  juft  coheftng 
fand,  like  that  behind  Gibraltar  rock.  Near 
Mequinez  and  Fez,  the  harder  bodies  begin 
to  appear:  their  ft  rata  approach  the  furface, 
and,  I fuppofe,  form  the  great  body  of 
mountains  that  appear  here  in  the  diftant 
view. 


Some  quarries  of  an  Indifferent  kind  of 
marble  have  been  much  worked  near  Me- 
quinez, and  laft  by  Muley  Ifhmael,  with 
his  numerous  Chriftlan  flaves,  for  his  ex- 
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tenfive  and  ufelefs  buildings  here.  Many 
of  his  half-made  columns  hill  lie  about  the 

quarries. 

In  the  back  parts  of  thefe  plains,  on  ap- 
proaching the  hills,  we  paffed  by  large  trads 
where  the  upper  ftratum  conlifted  of  what 
we  call  plum-pudding  ftone,  often  with 
earth  or  fand  beneath.  Mufl  not  this  have 
come  from  the  mountains?  and  do  not  all 
thefe  things  indicate  thefe  plains  to  be  new 
country?  But  I mean  to  trouble  you  with 
very  few  of  my  conje^uTCs  in  natural  hif- 
tory ; and  the  particulars  wmuld  require 
more  ftudy,  and  a longer  refidence  on  pur- 
pofe.  Only  let  me  obfeive,  that  I am  in- 
clined to  think  the  land  of  this  globe  is  in- 
creafing,  and  that  the  lea  adds  moie  to 
fome  coafts  than  it  takes  away  from  others, 
by  operating  on  the  bottom,  and  thiowdng 
it  up.  And  all  the  earth  that  is  above 
water,  was  ralfed  by  thefe  two  powers, 

1.  By  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  breaking 
the  upper  ftrata  of  the  globe,  and  throwing 
up  fome  parts  above  w'ater ; and  then, 

2.  The  fea  gradually  throwing  up  materials, 

taken 
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taken  from  the  bottom  as  well  as  from  other 
lides,  or  fhores,  againft  fueh  volcanic  pro— 
jedtions  as  points  or  centres  of  formation  or 
accumulation.  I do  not  think  the  ftrata 
appear  too  much  broken  for  this  fuppofition, 
as  fome  obferve. 
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I 

letter  XV. 

of  the  Population,  Revenues,  and 
Force  of  the  Country. — Its  Conqueft  or 
Colonisation, — and  onien^ 

There  are,  I believe,  fome  accounts 
of  this  country  already  publifhed ; but 
as  I have  hardly  feen  any  of  them,  I muft 
run  the  rifk  of  repeating  what  may  have 
been  written  before ; efpecially  in  defcend- 
ing  to  particulars,  in  which  I do  not,  how- 
ever, profefs  to  deal  much. 

The  fize  of  this  kingdom,  as  far  as  the 
royal  authority  is  known  to  reach,  may  be 
efti mated  at  about  fifty  thoufand  Iquare 
miles  (England  contains,  I believe,  forty- 
nine  thouland'; ; taking  its  length  to  the 
river  Suz,  or  about  Teradaunt,  as  nearly  five 
hundred,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  one 
hundred. 


The 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  it  is  difficult, 
, or  impoffible,  to  know  with  any  precifion  ; 
though  they  might  know  it  nearly  by  means 
of  fome  taxes,  and  the  Baffiaws.  But  as 
they  have  vbry  imperfed  notions  of  large 
numbers,  all  information,  where  thefe  are 
concerned,  mull  be  very  uncertain. 

At  Tetuan  and  Mequinez  we  found  fitua- 
tions  from  whence  we  could  count  the 
number  of  houfes,  pretty  nearly,  in  the  length 
and  breadth,  or  of  two  croffing  diameters. 
We  found  Tetuan  contain  about  1500 
houfes. 

People. 

If  10  perfons  houfe,  - 15,000 

Mequinez,  fomewhat  lefs,  but  when 

the  court  is  there,  may  be  fuppofed  1 5,000 
Fez,  nearly  two  of  Tetuan,  - 30,000 

Morocco,  more  than  Mequinez,  20,000 
All  the  other  towns  by  information,  40,000 

Total  inhabitants  of  the  towns  1 20,600 

By  the  bed  accounts  of  the  mod  populous 
provinces,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
others,  we  cannot  make  the  whole  popula- 
tion 
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tion  of  this  kingdom  amount  to  much  above 
two  milliom 

Of  his  revejiuc  we  can  llkewlfe  only  make 
fome  oblique  inquiries  and  guefles,  through 
the  clouds  of  myflery  and  ignorance. 

The  duties  of  South  Ports,  laft  year, 

•uziz.  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mogodore,  dollars, 
and  Safee,  about  - - 200,000 

North  Ports,  nearly  the  fame 
(though  much  increafed  fmce 
open  to  Spain),  --  - 200,000 

Bafhaw  of  Duquela’s  country, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  brought  120,000x4, 
or  near  - - 500,000 

900,000 

By  the  addition  of  prefents,  confifca- 
tions,  robberies,  his  annual  revenue  may 
fometimes  amount  to  nearly  one  million, 
hard  dollars,  or  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds. 


But, 


VoL.  I. 
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But,  excepting  the  Duquela  provinces^ 
the  reft  is,  I believe,  uncertain.  He  there-- 
fore  wiflies  always  to  farm  his  ports ; but  I 
w’onder  he  gets  any  body  to  take  them,  for 
it  is  obvious  he  means  after  all  to  fleece  the 
farmer. 

His  navy  now  confifts  of  about  twenty 
veflels,  the  largefl;  of  twenty  guns.  You 
might,  and  perhaps  fhould,  help  him  to 
double  that  force,  fmce  he  likes  it.  He  can- 
not hurt  you  much ; but  he  may  be  made  a 
proper  checque  on  your  enemies.  And  the 
efforts  to  be  a naval  and  commercial  power, 
might  help  to  improve  his  country — if  any 
thing  could ; and  the  improvement  of  this 
part  of  the  world  is  certainly  for  your  good. 

His  land-force  is  quite  uncertain.  Every 
man  is  fuppofed  to  be  a foldier,  and  always 
ready;  though  far  from  being  the  cafe.  In- 
deed every  man  here  feems  as  fit  as  any 
other  for  any  or  every  thing;  each  ferves 
indifcriminately  as  horfe,  foot,  failor,  artil- 
lerift,  officer,  or  private.  As  officers,  he 
feems  to  appoint  and  reduce  them  from  mere 

caprice, 
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caprice,  and  not  by  any  fixed  mode,  or 
merit;  as  if  to  Ihew  his  power,  and  jealoufly 
avoid  any  fixed  rule  of  condufl;.  Indeed, 
no  command  feems  to  give  its  polfeflbr  any 
rank  or  permanent  authority.  All  arc 
equally  Haves  to  his  caprices, 

j 

I We  may  judge  of  his  force  and  difcipHne 
[ by  this  late  fiege  of  Mafaghan.  He  could 
[ not,  after  all  his  efforts,  affemble  above 
; 50,000  men,  taking  it  from  the  heft  reports; 

I but  all  reports  magnify  here.  They  came 
; ffraggling  in  for  many  days  during  the  frfl 
! of  the  fiege ; and  before  the  end  of  it,  two 
months  and  a half,  they  were  reducd  to  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  their  greateft  number, 
i all  ftealing  away  when  tired.  Indeed  they 
1 cannot,  in  any  great  numbers,  flay  long  in 
a place,  the  country  and  methods  of  provid- 
ing being  inadequate;  but  this  being  by  the 
fea,  he  got  fupplied  for  his  money,  though 
v/ith  fome  difficulty  and  great  expence, 
t He  had  an  enemy  to  contend  with  who 
» hardly  attempted  to  interrupt  any  of  his 
f clumfy  operations  either  by  fea  or  land. 
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Their  wants  are  few,  and  from  the  few 
arts  neceflTary  to  fupply  thofe  wants  more 
hands  ca^  be  fpared  than  with  us.  Half  the 
able-bodied  might  perhaps  take  the  field  for 
a little  time;  whereas  with  us,  I believe,  one- 
eighth  would  be  found  too  many  to  be 
fpared  from  the  arts  and  trades  that  are 
wanted  in  our  ftate  of  focicty : but  in  theirs, 
the  women,  the  aged,  and  the  children,  might 
nearly  do  the  neceflary  work  in  this  climate 
during  moft  part  of  the  year.  Such  a ftate, 
like  fome  of  the  ancient  republics,  if  it  could 
be  wifely  governed  and  difciplined,  might 
have  great  advantages,  in  national  ftrength, 
over  more  polifhed  and  luxurious  nations. 

It  is  a great  pity  that  the  European 
powers  are  giving  up  or  lofing  the  places 
they  held  on  this  African  coaft,  inftead  of  ‘ 
gaining  more,  as  I think  they  ought.  Thofe 
places  were  a kind  of  military  fchools  ra- 
ther better  than  none;  they  produced  fome 
additional  motives  to  military  and  national 
exertions;  they  ferved  as  fome  afylum,  or 
hope  for  the  efcape  of  flaves  and  prifoners; 
and  in  this  and  feveral  other  ways  were  a 

kind 
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kind  of  check  on  thefe  barbarians.  The 
Portugucle,  in  tbeir  more  flourillnng  days, 
Ycry  properly  conlidered  them  in  this  light., 
and  as  a footing  towards  the  formation  of 
future  colonies  here;  in  which  it  is  to  be  ^ 
hoped  fome  European  nation  will  yet  again 
fucceed  as  well  as  the  Romans. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  principles  of  the 
prefent  art  of  war,  that  ten  thouland  men, 
trained  on  purpofe  under  a good  general, 
might  beat  as  many  as  could  be  brought  into 
the  field  of  fuch  troops  as  thefe,  provided 
they  had  firft  fome  experience  in  this  kind 
of  war;  for  without  great  precaution,  our 
inexperience  of  barbarous  armies  and 
methods  of  war  might  expofe  us  to  fome 
dangers  at  firfl;,  and  to  misfortunes  that 
might  prove  decifive.  Though  our  fuperior 
fcience,  patience,  and  difcipline,  when  fkil- 
fully  employed,  ought  to  give  us  great 
advantages  over  fuch  a rabble,  yet  the 
general  who  attacks  or  invades  any  of  thefe 
Barbary  Rates  ought  to  be  very  much  on 
his  guard  at  firft,  or  his  troops  may  be  fur- 
prifed.  Aftoniftied  at  their  unufual  modes  of 

H 3 attack; 
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attack;  at  the  great  agility  of  their  horfe  ia 
retreating,  breaking,  returning ; at  their 
horrid  fhrieks  and  yells,  of  which  we  can 
have  no  idea,  as  our  lungs  are  incapable 
of^  fuch  exertions  from  want  of  habit,  we 
fhould  be  apt  to  give  way,  which  would 
be  decifive. 

No  modern  nation  has  yet  found  the 
fecret  of  making  cither  war  or  peace  with 
them  to  any  advantage  proportioned  to  the 
difference  of  fcience  and  difcipline.  It  is 
amazing,  I believe  even  to  themfelves,  to  fee 
the  nations  of  Europe,  with  all  their  fupe- 
riorities,  become  fo  fubmlffive  and  tributary 
to  them.  We  feem  to  keep  each  other  in 
countenance,  and  fhare  the  difgrace  amongfl 
us. 

If  Ruflia  ever  fucceeds  in  her  enterprifes, 
and  can  get  once  fairly  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, fhe  may  fhew  us  how  to  treat  thefe 
piratical  ftates ; for  fhe  has  the  only  troops 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  fuch  enemies, 
and  fhe  will  probably  be  wife  enough  to  keep 
up  that  knowledge  by  frequent  wars.  Any 

other 
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other  power  who  may  have  occafion  to  attack 
them  would  perhaps  do  well  to  borrow  a Rul- 
fian  general  and  fome  other  of  their  officers. 

To  be  conquered  by  a civilized  and  ge- 
nerous nation  would  be  a happy  event  for 
thefe  poor  Africans.  They  have  latterly 
been  faved  from  it — wc  can  hardly  tell  how, 
Qr  why,  when  we  conlider  the  enterpriling 
fpirit  of  modern  Europe.  It  has  probably 
been  owing  to  our  exhaufting  wars  with 
each  other,  and  to  thole  apparently  greater 
cbje(£ls  of  the  Weftern  and  Eahern  worlds, 
in  fearch  of  gold.  But  it  may  juhly  he 
doubted,  if  thofe  objcdls  be  greater?  Thefe 
northern  parts  of  Africa  are  capable  of  all 
forts  of  ufeful  productions,  of  more  value 
than  gold,  and  nearer  home. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  France  may  be 
approaching  to  a ftate  of  population  and  en- 
terprife  that  may  make  fuch  colonization  and 
conqueft  occur  and  become  necelfary  to  her, 
or  at  lead  to  join  in  fuch  a fcheme,  if  it  lliould 
once  become  the  faffiion.  And  if  her  go- 
vernment can  ever  be  fteady  enough,  in  any 

El  4 fyftem; 
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fyftem;  or  if  flie  fliould  ever  recover  her 
conftitution,  which  fome  of  their  fpeculative 
men  think  poBible,  and  w^hich  I do  not 
think  probable;  fhe  would  then  be  too 
powerful,  and  give  law  to  Europe.  Egypt 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  the  firft  country  in 
Africa  to  be  conquered  and  colonifed  from 
Europe,  on  account  of  its  fmgular  fituation. 
Surrounded  by  deferts,  it  would  be  eafily 
defended  againft  all  its  neighbours.  Wealthy, 
fcientific,  and  difciplined  nations,  are  not 
in  thefe  days  to  be  conquered  by  crowds  of 
barbarians ; the  modern  expenfive  fciences 
of  fortification,  and  w'ar  in  general,  form 
their  fecurity.  Then  the  refl  of  the  northern 
African  coaft  might  be  gradually  fubdued 
and  civilized  by  fmall  colonies  and  good 
government.  But  it  would  require  fome  of 
our  Penns  and  Franklins  to  eftablifh,  or  im- 
prove upon  the  Englifh  conftitution  here; 
only  they  muft  be  warriors;  that  would  be 
indifpenfable  in  this  fituation,  and  is  generally 
fo  in  every  great  charadler.  Neither  the 
government  nor  charadlerof  the  French  will 
anfwer  for  colonization.  I believe  the  le- 
gillatcr  for  thefe  countries  foculd  be  born 


in 
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in  England,  or  in  Englilh  America;  and  yet 
he  muft  likewife  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  European,  the  Afiatic,  and  African  na- 
tions, of  which  his  fubjeds  would  here  con- 
fift ; and  he  miift  be  a great  foldier— ignorant 
of  nothing.  Thefe  and  other  requifites 
feem  to  me  indifpenfable  in  the  charaderof  a 
great  lawgiver,  and  muft  render  it  theiareft 
charader  upon  earth. 

Portugal,  in  the  times  of  her  fpirlt,  wif- 
dom,  and  glory,  during  the  reigns  of  herjohns 
and  Emanuels,  attempted  conquefl  and 
colonization  here  too;  and  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  confidering  the  times  and  circumftances. 
By  a little  more  wifdom,  fteadinefs,  and  dif- 
cipline ;— with  lefs  jealoufy,  and  more  affift- 
ance  from  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  fhe  might 
have  fixed  a colony  in  this  country.  Now, 
it  is  perhaps  only  to  be  accomplifhed  by 
the  united  force  of  different  ftates,  as  it 
has  been  prevented  by  their  mutual  jea- 
loufies. 


Perpetual  war  is  probably  the  true  fpirit 
of  Mahomedifm;  and  when  they  ceafe  to  be 

con- 
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conquerors,  they  are  nothing,  their  govern-^ 
ment  being  unfit  for  the  arts  of  peace, 
It  is  only  war,  or  fome  fuch  powerful  mo- 
tive of  necelfity,  that  can  induce  them  to 
move  with  any  order  or  exertion.  So  that, 
tvhenevcr  the  European  nations  can  agree 
about  the  meafures  and  confcquences,  they 
may  probably  do  what  they  pleafe  with 
both  the  European  and  African  Mulful- 
mans.  Perhaps  it  may  be  brought  about 

without  France,  qr  at  leafi:  without  her  tak- 

\ 

jng  the  lead  in  thofe  conquefis.  When 
Auftria  and  Rulfia  can  agree,  and  can 
fatisfy  France  and  Pruflia,  and  get  fairly 
to  the  Mediterranean,  then  Greece,  and 
others,  both  new  and  old  countries,  may 
flourifii,  thofe  feas  may  regain  their  for- 
mer importance,  and  thefe  fertile  African 
cpafts  become  again  the  granaries  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  apparent  revolution 
arifing  in  the  horizon  of  future  probability, 
of  more  importance  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
in  that  of  their  commerce',  population,  arts, 
and  indufiry.  The  pradlicability  and  utility 
of  inch  meafures  may  be  perceived  from  the 

hiftory 
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hiftory  of  Carthage,  of  Rome,  and  of  P ortugal 
Thefe  countries  have  always  received  co- 
lonies, and  have  been  improved  by  them ; 
it  is  of  confequence,  that  they  fhould  come 
from  the  moft  improved  nations.  Maho- 
medan  conqueft  from  Afia  having  fpread 
itfelf  along  this  fine  African  coaft,  and  its 
being  left  there  fo  long  to  degenerate,  and 
then  to  infeft  and  plague  the  reft  of  the 
world,  is  a great  fhame  to  polilhed  Europe. 
But  fhe  muft  probably,  in  time,  recover  and 
affert  her  natural  fuperiority  here  too,  as  the 
Mahomedan  power  of  itfelf  declines.  If  we 
had  been  better  and  more  liberal  politicians, 
we  might  have  haftened  thofe  events,  by 
giving  Minorca  to  RuflTia,  and  thereby, 
perhaps,  more  effedually  fecuring  to  our- 
felves  a fhare  of  the  beneficial  confequences. 

When  governments'  ftiall  have  learned  to 
a£t  on  great  and  liberal  principles,  and  ftiall 
have  taught  mankind  to  tolerate  and  enrich 
each  other,  Mahomedans  may  make  better 
fubjeds  when  fubordinate  than  when  in 
power.  Thofe  who  were  left  in  Spain  and 

Portugal 
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Portugal  were,  and  would  probably  have 
continued,  very  good  fubjeds,  if  thofe  go- 
vernments had  known  how  to  treat  them. 
Here  the  natives,  the  people  in  general, 
might  be  brought  to  join  againft  their  pre- 
fent  rulers,  notwithftanding  their  religion. 

Thefe  political  Speculations  I think  of  im- 
portance, and  you  muft  have  them  as  they 
occur.  This  ftate  of  barbarifm  (as  we  may 
affed  to  ftyle  it),  and  their  wilful  ignorance 
of  our  arts  and  fancied  improvements,  may 
not  be  fo  improper  for  poor  and  moun- 
tainous countries,  in  lome  parts  of  the 
world  ; but  it  is  furely  a pity,  that  fuch  rich 
and  improveable  plains,  fo  near  to  us, 
fhould  remain  in  a condition  fo  depopulated, 
and  in  fuch  poor  cultivation,  loft,  as  it  were, 
to  mankind.  The  Romans  thought  fo  of 
thefe  countries,  and  aded  from  that  principle. 

You  know  the  women  are  jealoufly 
guarded,  and  are  feldom  feen  here,  except 
fome  of  the  loweft,  the  domeftic,  and  aged ; 
but  all  of  them  are  then  covered  up  to 

the 
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the  eyes  with  woollen,  and  over  the  face 
fome  dirty  rag  marked  and  fulhed  with 
' the  breath,  and  only  the  eyes  to  be  feen 
in  ghaftly  ftare.  They  are  generally  in- 
clined to  be  fat  and  fhort,  and  have  an 
odd,  and  to  us  a moft  ungraceful,  appear- 
ance; round,  ftiapelefs  woollen  bundles, 
moving  along ; certainly  neither  very  clean- 
ly nor  defirable,  at  leaft  according  to  our 

tafte. 

Where  women  are  thus  confidered  only 
as  domeftic  haves,  and  marriage  as  a kind 
of  purchafe,  they  can  have  no  weight  or  in- 
fluence in  fociety,  which  therefore  can  hardly 
be  poliflied  or  improved.  By  this  exclusion 
of  the  fex,  there  will  not  remain  fufficient 
motives,  means,  nor  ules  for  introducing 
the  agreeable  arts;  and  we  know  that  the 
agreeable  and  the  ufeful  arts  are  mutually 
connected  and  muft  afhft  and  produce  each 

other. 

Nations  halt  or  flop  at  different  ftages  of 

civilization.  In  the  Eaft,  fociety  has  been 

flopped 
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ftopped  and  fixed  always  at  too  early  a ftage 
of  its  progrefs,  viz.  during  the  periods 
while  women  were  yet  confidcred  as  a kind 
of  private  property,  or  plunder:  and  fo  it 
threatens  long  to  remain  over  a great  part 
of  the  earth — an  eternal  difgrace  to  human 
nature^ 


I 
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Of  the  rude  and  cwilized  State. — Of  Kdiica^ 
flQ„^ — Comparative  Remarh. 


SEVERAL  other  things  would  be  ne- 
ceffciry}  fo  3^s  to  m^he  the  nioft  of  sL 
journey  into  this  country,  and  render  it 
ibmewhat  more  agreeable  both  to  you  and 
me : fuch  as  being  better  provided  for  tra- 
velling and  encamping;  a friend  or  two 
for  converfation,  and  to  promote  reflection, 
with  the  habits  and  leifure  for  writing ; a 
longer  refidence  to  examine  the  different 
parts,  if  worth  the  time  and  trouble,  of 
which,  at  times,  I have  my  doubts.  How- 
ever, fuch  countries  might  produce  as  many 
new  and  original  oblervations  as  the  more 
refined  and  improved  nations,  though  thefc 
furniflr  but  melancholy  pictures  of  human 
nature. 

If  fuch  was  the  fimplicity  and  happi- 
nefs  of  the  Golden  Age,  dio  ce  ne  liberi : 

though 
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though  our  difapprobatioii  or  dlfguft 
may  be  little  more  than  a confelTion  that 
their  vices  and  errors  are  difFerent  from 
ours,  and  that  the  inhabitant  of  polilhed 
Europe,  with  his  prefent  numerous  wants, 
mud  fhudder  at  the  idea  of  returning  to  the 
naked  and  forlorn  date  of  barbarian  fociety. 
But  in  this,  they  may  probably  be  even 
with  us ; and  and  on  each  fide  of  thofe 
draits,  the  mutual  dillike  and  contempt  may 
be  equally  drong.  But  it  is  not  fo  much 
the  want  of  luxuries,  as  of  virtue  and  free- 
dom, which  always  grow  up  together,  that 
would  here  difgud  the  liberal  mind.  Where 
no  man  is  looked  upon,  nor  expedted  to  be 
honed,  friendly,  or  generous,  it  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  fuch  virtues.  Thofe  cannot  fo 
eafily  be  produced,  even  by  the  bed  inditu- 
tions,  and  cannot  be  expedled  to  arife  fpon- 
taneoufly  without  culture  or  encouragement, 
and  dill  lefs  where  there  is  neither  ufe, 
motive,  nor  demand  for  them. 

When  we  look  to  Europe,  and  confider 
your  fuperior  motives  and  opportunities  to 
virtue,  activity,  and  knowledge,  W'^e  fliould 

expedt 
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expert  your  people  to  be  better  and  wifer, 
and  farther  before  thefe,  than  they  really 
are.  More  vices  and  errors  feem  to  grow 
up  with  fcience  and  civilization,  than  have 
yet  been  well  accounted  for. 

In  Europe,  the  wifeft  among  you  feem 
to  look  up  to  laws  more  than  to  the  form  of 
your  government  or  legiflatureSj  for  every 
thing,  and  confider  the  impartial  execution 
of  thofe  laws,  as  the  moft  perfed  ftate  of 
freedom  and  happinefs.  It  may  be  fo  with 
your  prefent  moral  powers  and  charadfer. 
But  laws  alone  feem  infufficient  to  make 
men  what  they  ought  to  be,  unlefs  they 
tend  more  effedfually  than  yours  to  improve 
your  manners,  morals,  and  education—^your 
good  difcipline,  habits,  and  induftry.  But  fome 
of  your  rulers,  and  over-wife  men,  think  that 
the  people  ought  to  be  kept  in  ignorance 
and  poverty,  in  order  to  make  them  work. 
If  your  governments  and  ftate  of  fociety 
cannot  add  fome  other  better  motives  or 
means  to  produce  labour  and  virtue,  it  is  a 
confeflion  of  great  debility  or  ineptitude,  or 
worfe.  I muft  ever  think  thofe  principles 
VoL.  I.  I and 
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and  opinions  to  be  wrong  and  erroneous, 
proceeding  from  the  fearful  indolence  and 
ignorance  of  tyranny.  In  the  moft  in- 
duftrious,  and  hence  the  moft  happy  coun- 
tries that  I have  feen,  the  people  were  the 
fartheft  removed  from  ignorance  and  po- 
verty. I fliould  beware  of  giving  men  of 
fuch  opinions  much  influence  in  any  fyftem 
of  education,  legiflation,  or  police,  if  I did 
not  know  the  fmall  effeds  our  fpeculative 
and  doubtful  opinions  have  on  our  condud, 
except  a few  of  the  honeft  Quixots  or  en- 
thufiafts,  charaders  likewife  very  neceflfary 
in  fociety. 

I flrould  be  for  your  beftowing  more 
honour  and  refped  on  thofe  who  educate 
your  children ; and  fliould  endeavour  to 
throw  that  bufinefs  into  the  hands  of  genius, 
— of  men  of  the  firft-rate  charader  and  abi- 
lities, who  would  prefer  the  pleafure  of 
forming  real  and  ufeful  men,  according  to 
truth  and  nature,  to  the  unnatural  toil  of 
marring  or  modelling  them  into  particular 
feds  of  fpoilt  or  artificial  beings. 


Thofe 
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Thole  monkihi  fraternities  called  univer- 
fities,  are  too  ancient  in  their  inftitution, 
inodes,  and  methods.  No  human  eftablilh- 
ment  can  lall  lb  long  without  more  frequent 
reforms,  and  even  total  renovations.  Though 
they  have  been  forced  to  follow,  in  fome 
degree,  the  changes  of  times,  the  old  leven 
ftiU  too  plainly  appears.  Originally  efta- 
blillied  folely  for  educating  churchmen, 
they  feem  now  as  if  intended  to  render 
learning  of  difficult,  inftead  of  eafy  acquifi- 
tion,  and  to  keep  ufeful  knowledge  out  of 
fight.  But  I think  they  will  be  forced  to 
improve  Hill  farther,  both  in  matter  and 
method ; and  the  neceffity  of  a more  manly 
and  dired  education,  mull  in  time  appear, 

one  of  more  general  and  more  ufeful 

knowledge,  habits,  and  abilities. 

Here,  there  is  no  hope  of  amelioration  of 
any  kind.  They  are  pall  all  the  periods  of 
improvement : to  become  llationary,  is  the 
utrnoll  that  can  be  expeded  of  them.  No 
traces  of  their  former  learning  appear.  ^ Of 
the  library  at  Fez,  we  can  learn  nothing, 
but  that  no  fuch  thing  exills  now  there: 

I ;2  and 
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and  even  the  emperor  himfelf  feems  jealous 
of  letting  us  enquire  farther.  Yet  we  may- 
fee  that  thefe  people  are  naturally  fludious, 
and  rather  grave  and  perfeveriiig ; fo  that 
they  might  perhaps  be  made  to  learn  again, 
if  they  had  fiifBcient  encouragement  by 
good  government,  liberty,  and  fecurity. 
In  the  fea-ports,  we  have  feen  them  play 
chefs,  .but  not  in  the  inland  parts;  they  are 
there  probably  too  miferable  even  for  that 
degree  of  eafe,  or  defcanfo. 

You  fee  I am  ftill  interefted  about  you 
Europeans,  though  I had  begun  to  feel  as  if 
almoft  an  African  myfelf.  But  many  things 
now  confpire  to  turn  the  mind,  like  the 
needle,  perpetually  to  the  north;  and  we 
look  towards  home  with  a longing  eye,  in 
fome  compound  ratio  of  the  diftance  and 
time  of  abfence.  It  is  interefting  to  obferve 
the  effedfs  of  approaching  home  on  fome  of 
our  party,  who  have  been  many  years  abfent 
in  flavery,  poverty,  and  diftrefs. 

Hardly  any  thing  in  this  country  can  now 
fix  our  attention*  I fuppofe  we  muft  now 

firft 
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firfl;  get  to  that  fide,  before  we  can  attend 
to  this.  In  the  mind’s  eye,  we  fee  fair 
Europe  all  green  and  beautiful,  and  this  all 
black  and  brown : the  one  advancing, 

and  the  other  handing  hill,  to  be  left  hill 
farther  out  of  fight.  Hope  and  imagina- 
tion go  on  to  gild  the  diftant  and  future 
profpedl  of  your  improvements,  and  can  fee 
in  your  increafmg  motives  to  adivity  and 
refearch,  the  treafuring  up  a fcock  of  ufeful 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity  and 
cf  mankind ; while  thefe  naked  and  forlorn 
regions  are  long  likely  to  remain  the  fame ; 
and  each  generation  of  men,  like  thofe  of 
other  animals,  go  on  like  the  laft,  v\?ithout 
an  idea  of  change  or  improvement  in  the 
fpecies  or  individual,  or  in  any  of  the  ufeful 
or  agreeable  arts  of  life. 

Such  are  my  romantic  dreams  among 
the  now  naked  fkirts  of  Atlas,  where  once 
flouriflied  a populous  and  cultivated  Roman 
colony.  They  ferve  to  amufe  in  this  now 
worfe  than  folitude. 
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^4  political  Reverie. 

S I do  not  at  prefent  intend  to  trouble 


you  much  more  about  bufmefs  or 
travels  from  hence,  I fend  you  another  of 
my  waking  dreams  or  reveries,  fuggefted 
by  our  prefent  fituation  among  thefe  poor 
Barbarians. 

You  know  I have  formerly  imagined, 
with  others,  that  we  might  improve  thefe 
people.  Indulging  in  that  idea,  I have 
fuppofed  myfelf  a leader  of  a rude  nation, 
formed  of  the  Jhepherds  of  fome  plains,  no 
matter  where,  and  the  hunters  of  neigh- 
bouring mountains  ; fancying  that  fome 
advantages  might  be  made  to  accrue  from, 
mixing  thofe  two  different  ftages  of  fociety, 
by  retaining  fome  of  the  beft  parts  of  each, 
in  order  to  carry  them  on  to  the  next  ftage 
of  cultivators. 


LETTER  XVII. 


I had 
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I had  at  length  prevailed  on  them  to  re- 
main attached  for  feme  time  to  a fine  coun- 
try, confiaing  of  plains,  rivers,  morurtains, 
and  to  confider  it  as  their  home  during  the 
befi  parts  of  the  year,  though  they  could 
not  all  at  other  feafons  entirely  give  up 
their  habitual  occupations  of  hunting,  an 
fomefimes  going  to  war  with  their  neig  - 
hours.  I had  got  them  to  attempt,  with 
fome  fuccefs,  the  ralfing  of  corn  and  pulfe, 
with  the  management  and  faving  o ome 
.rrafs,  and  other  indigenous  plants,  for 
Aemfelves  and  their  cattle;  and  had  gra- 
dually brought  them  to  fee  the  ufes  of  fome 
fences  and  divifions  of  the  land;  and  then, 
by  degrees,  to  feel  the  advantages  of  having 
houfes,  and  little  gardens  for  railing  more 
food  for  themfelves;  and  from  thofe  farlt 

rude  ideas  of  fixed  property,  ^ 

going  on  forming  fixed  villages,  and  ha 
marked  out  fome  diftrids  of  land  to  each. 

I appointed  a certain  number  of  the  moft 
intelligent  and  leading  men  to  meet  me, 
having  long  meditated,  and  prepared  t^m 
for,  a free  and  confidential  conference.  ^ e 

X A following 
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following  were  the  heads  or  meaning  of 

fome  things  I endeavoured  to  explain  to 
them: 

Friends  and  companions, 

After  all  our  various  luccefles  and  lar 
hours  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  our  confiden- 
tial converfations,  you  are  now,  I believe, 
ftill  more  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  generally  foretold,  and  of  my  real  in- 
tentions for  the  general  good ; you  have 
therefore  fubmitted  to  my  command  and 
advice,  as  well  as  from  an  opinion  of  my 
fuperior  fkill  and  condudl; ; I wifli  now  to 
confirm  you  ftill  farther  in  your  late  wife 
refolutions  to  improve,  Ihewing  you  an 
evident  mcreafe  of  your  happinefs  with  that 
of  your  induftry;  for  thefe  always  go  to- 
gether, Some  of  you  are  now  accuftomed 
to  confider  thofe  great  objedts  of  popula- 
tion, difciplirie,  form  of  government,  na- 
tional greatnefs,  which  likewife  depend 
on  each  other.  Let  us  keep  thofe  objedls 
in  view,  and  go  ftraight  forward,  guided  by 
the  maxims  we  have  fo  often  confidered. 
Moft  of  all  depends  on  your  form  of  go- 
vernment 
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yernment  or  conftitution,  which  we  muft 
go  on  gradually  to  improve ; dividing  the 
hufmefs  and  authority,  for  which  the  people 
have  been  accuftomed  to  look  only  to  me, 
yet  more  diftindtly  and  methodically  among 
you  all,  while  I retain  only  thofe  parts  that 
are  abfolutely  neceilary  for  union,  for  ex- 
pedition, force,  and  in  fhort  for  the  good 
of  the  whole, 

We  have,  you  fee,  at  length  fucceeded 
In  perfuading  many  of  our  people  to  culti- 
' vate  the  earth ; and  they  already  perceive  it 
may  be  made  to  produce  much  more  for 
food  and  clothing  than  their  pradice  of 
hunting,  or  of  negligently  attending  their 
poor  and  wandering  flocks.  You  begin  to 
fee  fome  of  the  precautions  neceffary  to  our 
fuccefs  in  this  fettled  way  of  life.  Our 
keeneft  hunters  have  now  their  feafons  of 
labour,  which  were  formerly  thofe  of  idle- 
nefs;  their  flocks  multiply,  and  all  fubfifl; 
through  the  different  feafons. 

“ In  the  few  nations  you  know,  and  in 

others  whofe  hiflory  you  will  now  learn, 

you 
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you  will  fee  that  their  dangers,  difficulties, 
and  want  of  fuccefs,  have  generally  pro- 
ceeded from  their  not  changing  their  mode 
of  government,  laws,  and  manners,  fo  as  to 
keep  pace  with  their  change  of  fituation. 
Thefe  things  have  feldom  been  carried  on 
together,  but  have  left  each  other  behind. 
The  fame  motives  and  principles  of  necef- 
fity,  of  mutual  affiftance,  that  brought  men 
firft  to  live  and  adt  together,  and  the  few 
laws  that  could  unite  and  regulate  them  in 
the  woods  and  in  the  field  of  war,  have 
proved  inadequate  to  the  regulation  of 
towns  and  villages,  when  property,  riches, 
arts,  pleafures,  and  inequalities,  came  to  in- 
creafe. 

“ We  mull  go  on  endeavouring,  by  de- 
grees, to  get  the  people  to  continue  fub- 
miffive  to  the  authority,  or  at  leaft  to  follow 
the  advice,  of  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the 
villages,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  by 
giving  them  the  eledtion  of  thofe  in  a pro- 
per form  and  rotation;  carefully  fecuring 
the  obedience  of  thofe  chiefs  or  elders,  by 
giving  them  an  intereft  and  a fhare  in  the 

national 
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national  government.  The  inftitutlons,  the 
care  and  management  of  thefe  fmaller  di- 
vifions  of  the  people,  are  of  the  firft  import^ 
ance.  On  that  foundation  muft  be  built 
the  whole  fabric  of  your  government  and 
of  your  fuccefs. 

“ Let  U3  then  form  a few  fimple  and 
plain  laws  and  regulations,  call  together 
thofe  heads  of  villages,  when  properly  eled:- 
ed,  and  propofe  thefe  things  to  their  ap- 
probation; habituate  them  thus  to  think 
and  fpeak  on  public  affairs;  and  let  them  at 
leaft  feem  to  chufe  how  they  will  be  go- 
verned. 

“ Let  us  then  determine  who  fhall  think 
for  the  whole  and  advlfe,  who  fhall  approve, 
and  in  fhort  the  form  of  your  leglflature,  and 
of  whom  it  fhall  confifl,  fo  as  to  include  the 
intereft  of  all  as  near  as  maybe.  W e flrall  then 
regulate  our  conduct  as  legiflators  in  making 
laws,  diftinguifhing  the  fixed  and  permanent 
from  the  temporary  and  experimental,  and 
then  decide  who  fhall  judge  and  apply  them, 
and  who  fhall  put  them  in  execution;  for  thefe 

muft 
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mufl  be  diftind  offices.  Various  difficulties 
will  here  doubtlefs  arife,  which  you  muft  wait 
to  determine  by  patience  and  experience  j 
but  if  we  can  keep  the  chief  objedfs  con- 
ftantly  in  view,  go  diredly  to  them,  and 
not  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  embarraffed  by 
needlefs  diftindions  and  refinements,  we 
fhall  rnake  a greater  progrefs,  and  avoid 
many  errors,  troubles,  and  difficulties,  into 
which  other  nations  have  fallen.  You 
know  one  another,  and  will  readily  enough 
fix  on  the  fitteft  perfons  for  each  office, 
when  once  we  have  affiigned  and  diftin- 
guifhed  the  duties  of  each. 

The  method  of  one  or  two  perfons  re-? 
prefenting  a whole  diftrid  annually  in  our 
legillature,  you  will  find  to  be  convenient, 
full  of  beneficial  confequences,  and  a fource 
of  great  improvements.  Whether  all  ffiould 
have  a voice  in  chufing  thofe  reprefentatives 
according  to  their  property,  or  each  have 
one  vote,  and  then  property  give  addi- 
tional votes,  you  will  determine  by  experi- 
ment, leaving  this  and  every  fubjed  open 
to  improvement.  It  is  doubtlefs  juft  to 

confult 
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confult  all  in  what  concerns  all ; but  as  that 
will  become  daily  more  impradticable,  it 
will  be  nearly  the  lame  in  all,  and  even  better 
in  fome,  cafes,  by  means  of  reprefentation, 
which  is  one  of  the  happieft  difeoveries  that 
ever  was  adopted,  but  which  is  not  yet  well 
underftood  anywhere.  By  this,  and  every 
other  means,  we  muft  keep  up  the  lower  and 
induftrious  clalfes  of  the  people  in  all  their 
due  weight  and  importance  in  the  ftate ; for 
they  are  always  too  apt  to  let  themfclves  fall 
into,  dependance,  and  thence  into  negledt, 
contempt,  and  oppreffion;  and  then  they 
have  recourfe  to  violence  and  deftrudtion,  in 
order  to  redrefs  themfelves — but  they  know 
not  how.  They  cannot  take  their  own 
part,  as  they  form  a body  which  cannot 
move  without  doing  mifehief.  They  mull 
ad  only  by  their  reprefentatives. 

“ If  this  degree  of  order  and  regularity 
can  once  be  accompliOied,  the  nation  may 
then  go  on  in  a continual  progrefs,  and 
each  generation  improve  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  the  former  j though  they  mull 


never 
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never  expert  to  arrive  at  perfection.  A 
nation  is  a ftrong  and  coarfe  machine, 
and  mud  not  be  too  nice,  nor  embarrafs 
itfelf  with  too  many  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  remedy  little  evils  which  are  in- 
herent in  human  nature.  For  example: 
after  the  experience  of  ages,  the  wifeft  men 
of  the  wifeft  nations  could  not  probably 
compofe  your  leglflature  fo  that  the  intereft 
of  all  Ihould  always  be  confidered,  or  where 
that  of  fome  individuals  or  fets  of  people 
may  not  fometimes  prevail  beyond  their 
due  fhare.  Such  evils  as  thefe,  and  many 
others,  mull  be  remedied  as  they  arife. 
Though  the  intereft  of  the  whole,  and  of 
each  individual,  is  always  to  be  comparative- 
ly confidered 'and  eftimated;  though  public 
meafures  and  neceffary  improvements  will 
gradually  require  more  thought,  knowledge, 
and  regulation ; yet  you  muft  carefully  avoid 
making  your  laws  and  government  too 
complicated,  but  preferve  the  whole  in  that 
fimple  and  plain  ftate  fo  as  to  be  eafily  un- 
derftood  by  all.  Simplicity  is  not  to  be  facri- 
ficed  to  trifling  amendments.  A wheel  too 

much 
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much  will  fpoil  any  machine.  While  you 
make  few  laws,  and  truft  each  other,  you 
will  exercife  and  hrengthen  the  heft  parts 
of  your  nature,  a certain  confidence  and  be- 
nevolence; and  you  will  at  lead  be  longer 
in  becoming  unworthy  of  that  truft.  By 
numerous  laws  and  precautions  to  proted: 
us  againft  our  brethren,  we  nourifh  the 
felfifh  and  malevolent  difpofitions,  which  are 
too  apt  to  grow  up  as  arts  and  fociety  ad- 
vance. 

“ It  requires  fome  ftdll  and  reflexion  to 
hit  the  right  medium  in  the  legiflative  iri- 
ftitutions  and  executive  government,  fo  that 
the  laft  may  not  be  too  flow,  nor  the  former 
too  quick;  neither  over-cautious  or  liti- 
gious, on  the  one  hand  ; nor  too  variable, 
capricious,  or  precipitate,  on  the  other : 
though  the  firft  is  probably  the  fafeft  of  the 
two  extremes.  The  form  we  are  about  to 
eftablifti  will,  I think,  nearly  anfwer  thefe 
conditions. 

“ I have  often  explained  to  you  the  nu- 
merous advantages  of  committing  the  exe- 
g cution 
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cution  of  your  laws  and  regulations  to  one 
perfon  only, — a chief,  fupported  by  the  will 
or  force  of  the  whole,  with  full  powers  for 
the  ready  execution  of  every  law;  but  in 
the  manner  likewife  prefcribed  by  the  legif- 
lature,  and  under  control  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent his  going  beyond  them.  Though 
that  degree  of  control  may  not  always  be 
fo  eafily  found  as  imagined,  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  power  enough  to  do  good,  and 
yet  prevent  that  power  from  doing  harm 
fometiraes;  you  will  be  ffiewn  the  methods 
hitherto  pradifed  for  that  purpofe,  upon 
which  you  may  improve. 

“ Your  laws  of  fucceffion  and  Inheritance, 
and  of  transferring  property^  muft  be  well 
confidered,  and  carefully  preferved  from 
becoming  intricate  and  complicated,  to  which 
they  will  be  fubjed  as  you  improve.  In 
moft  cafes  of  doubt  or  difpute,  an  arbitra-' 
tion  of  neighbours  properly  chofen,  will  at 
once  ferve  to  fettle  the  cafe,  and  fhew  you 
the  heft  way  of  forming  fuch  bodies  to 
judge  of  your  differences  and  offences,  to 
improve  your  police,  arts,  regulations,  Esfr, 

‘‘  It 
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“ It  is  of  great  importance  to  fix  in 
time  the  mode  of  fiiccefiion  and  inherit- 
ance, and  cfpecially  the  fuccefiion  of  your 
chiefs.  The  plaineft  and  eafieft,  you  will 
probably  find  to  be  that  by  birth  and 
primogeniture ; and  you  will  have  an 
equal  chance  of  getting  as  good  chiefs  in 
this  way  as  in  any  other,  efpecially  if  you 
take  proper  precautions  in  their  education 
when  young,  and  have  their  duties  marked 
out  by  fixed  laws  and  forms  when  in  years, 
and  in  office. 

“ How  much  of  your  property  mufl;  be 
taken  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  you  will  be  able  in  time  to 
difcover.  It  will  vary  with  your  fitua!ion, 
charader,  and  improvements  : hence  avoid 
granting  too  much,  or  for  too  long  a time. 
The  honeft  and  vigilant  adrainiftration  or 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  moll  difficult  talks  in  fo- 
ciety,  and  hence  highly  meritorious:  render 
it  not  more  difficult  by  the  want  of  order; 
dimiriifh  the  temptations  and  opportunities 
to  fraud,  by  controls  and  rotation. 

VoL.  I.  ■ K . “ You 
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“ You  muft  travel,  and  learn  from  other 
nations,  taking  advantage  of  their  fuperior 
knowledge  and  experience.  With  fome  of 
thofe  you  will  do  well  to  keep  up  a con- 
flant  communication  and  friendfliip,  but 
without  catching  their  follies  and  vices. 
You  may  learn  as  much  by  their  errors,  as 
by  imitating  their  wifer  inftitutions ; but 
you  may  learn  fome  ufeful  arts,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  more  plants,  of  utility,  the  ufe  of 
more  tame  animals,  and  of  fome  other  me- 
tals befides  your  iron  and  copper.  From 
the  nations  whence  thefe  come,  you  may 
get  others,  and  may  learn  other  ufe- 
ful  arts;  but  you  mull  imitate  them  with 
great  caution  in  their  complicated  fyllems 
of  laws,  politics,  learning,  religion ; in  their 
notions  of  good  and  evil,  of  virtues  and 
vices.  From  their  numerous,  perplexing, 
and  idle  books  on  thefe  fubjeds,  your  wife 
men  may  be  able  to  feled  fome  few  good 
things  ; from  a hundred  volumes  may  per- 
haps be  extraded  one  or  two  fit  for  you. 

“ You  will  probably  find  that  thofe  wife 
and  polilhed  nations  in  Europe  have 
8 gone 
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gone  the  ofteneft  and  fartheft  wrong  in  the 
things  that  concern  them  moft,  as  in  their 
religious,  and  in  much  of  their  civil  policy; 
and  in  their  ideas  and  regulations  concern- 
ing women,  and  the  connection  of  the 
fexes. 

“ In  the  firft,  they  have  too  frequently 
permitted  the  fearful  and  fuperftitious  dif- 
pofition  of  man  to  carry  him  too  far,  often 
into  habits  in  which  he  loft  the  original 
feelings  and  fentiments  of  nature  and  of 
fociety,  without  gaining  any  new  ones  of 
fuflicient,  or  of  any  beneficial  influence  on 
his  conduct.  Fear,  a conftant  fenfe  of  dan- 
ger, and  of  the  utility  of  mutual  aflTiftance, 
having  been  obferved  as  the  moft  powerful 
motives  to  union,  thofe  fears  have  been 
artificially  kept  alive  after  the  dangers  or 
original  reafons  for  them  ceafed  to  exift;  fo 
that  by  fear  and  ignorance  men  were 
eafily  made  and  continued  fuperftitious, 
and  thereby  more  readily  frightened  out  of 
their  money,  and  into  fubjeCtion  to  other 
defigning  men.  But  this  would  have  been 
no  great  evil,  if  the  people  had  been  left  to 
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their  choice  in  the  kinds  and  degrees  of 
fuperftition;  but  when  government  came 
to' be  fo  ill  advifed  as  to  take  a part  in  their 
cjuarrelSj  and  to  efpoufe  and  pioteiSt  a pai  — 
ticular  fed,  and  to  force  and  bribe  people 
into  it,  then  all  liberty  of  opinion  was  loft, 
ec|uity  and  juftice  Vv'eie  injured,  and 
people  thenceforward  hated  and  perfecuted 
each  other  for  mere  difference  of  opinion, 
or  for  being  born  in  a different  country. 

“ In  our  cafe,  though  we  cannot  at  once 
relax  all  the  original  bonds  of  union  and 
good  behaviour,  we  may  furely  fet  them 
free  from  fomc  of  the  moft  oppreflive  fuper- 
ftitious  fears,  if  not  too  late;  and  keep  it 
in  view  gradually  to  fet  them  free  from 
others,  as  we  can  apply  to  other  principles 
in  the  mind,  of  a more  pleafant  and  more 
ufeful  nature.  The  temporary  regularity 
of  a timid  fubordination,  is  too  trifiing  an 
advantage,  if  it  is  one;  and  after  a ceitain 
period  is  unneceffary,  and  perhaps  injurious 
to  human  nature.  This  fuperftitious  dii- 
pofition,  you  already  fee,  may  be  fo  in- 
dulged and  increafed,  as  to  create  imaginary 

dangers 
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dangers  and  invifible  powers  without  end. 
Let  us  rather  try  to  flop  or  mitigate  it,  if 
not  gone  too  far.  Let  us  venture  by  de- 
grees  to  teach  them  nearly  the  naked  truth, 
and  gradually  baniOi  every  fuperftitious 
pradice,  and  retain,  only  the  worlhip  of  the 
One  great^  but  unk?iou>n^  Spirit.  I have 
formerly  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  make 
ufe  of  this  fuperftitious  difpofition,  perhaps 
oftener  than  neceflliry,  from  want  of  op- 
portunities, and  perhaps  of  abilities,  to  find 
better  motives.  Let  us  make  amends  by 
baniftiing  thofe  felfifti  fears  for  better  and 
more  benevolent  fentiments;  for  the  feeds 
of  both  are  in  us,  and  either  may  be  culti'- 
vated, 


‘ ■ As  to  the  intentions  of  the  Great  Spirit 
concerning  ourfelves  and  this  univerfe,  you 
will  be  able  to  learn  nothing  from  the 
polifhed  Europeans  or  Afiatics,  that  you 
can  underftand.  Permit  men  individually 
to  form  what  opinions  they  pleafe  concern- 
ing thefe,  and  all  things.  The  only  care  of 
government  is,  to  lee  that  they  tplerate,  and 
do  not  torment  nor  injure  each  other  about 
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opinions.  You  muft  therefore  beware  of 
their  forming  religious  and  other  permanent 
communities  on  partial  or  felfifh  principles, 
inimical  to  others  or  to  the  whole,  and  be- 
coming then  too  powerful  to  be  controlled. 
The  moft  natural  fmaller  communities,  of 
which  the  great  one,  the  nation,  confifts,  are 
thofe  of  families;  and  you  will  be  cautiou» 
of  the  too  great  pre-eminence  even  of  any 
of  thofe,  and  flill  more,  of  admitting  of 
other  more  powerful  affociations  without 
proper  regulations. 

“ Of  the  policy^  internal  and  external, 
of  the  different  European  nations,  of  which 
we  have  fo  often  talked,  you  will  be  able  to 
learn  fome  things.  Your  wife  men  will 
colledl  fuch  parts  as  are  applicable  to  you, 
from  thofe  nations  that  have  preferved  fome 
of  their  natural  liberties,  and  who  endea- 
vour to  obey  only  the  laws,  and  thofe  of 
their  own  making:  though  none  of  them 
have  been  able  to  accomplifh  or  execute 
that  plan.  You  will  find  that  their  laws 
are  becoming  too  numerous  and  compli- 
cated, and  without  attaining  the  objed;  in- 

confiftent. 
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confirteut,  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  in- 
tended, and  moft  of  them  unht  for  you. 
However,  you  will  fee  where  they  have 
failed,  from  which  you  may  learn  much,, 
as  well  as  from  their  lefler  laws  of  policy 
and  regulation  in  towns  and  country. 

Nations,  and  all  feparate  bodies  of  men, 
are  apt  to  be  unjuft  and  cruel  to  each  other. 
Try  to  prefer ve  yourfelves  from  this,  as  far 
as  pra<fticable,  even  in  fpite  of  the  injuftice 
and  provocation  of  your  neighbouring  na- 
tions: mixing  much  with  them  by  mar- 
riage and  commerce,  you  may  then  con- 
tribute to  reform  the  world,  and  incline 
them  all  to  juftice  and  to  peace  ; but  by 
being  always  prepared  for  war — I fear  it  is, 
at  times,  unavoidable. 

i 

“ Perhaps  your  moft  powerful  enemy  Is 
your  own  climate, — too  good,  too  tem- 
perate, and  furniftiing  too  few  difficulties  to 
ftruggle  with.  The  hardy  Inhabitants  of 
the  colder  regions  have  generally  fubdued 
thofe  of  the  warmer  and  more  fruitful. 

- You  muft  therefore  diligently  keep  up  and 
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improve  your  warlike  arts  and  exercifes, 
though  you  Ihould  never  go  to  war.  Much 
may  be  done  in  this,  by  making  a proper 
ule  of  your  mountains  and  mountaineers, 
carefully  keeping  them  united — making 
but  one  people  with  the  reft  in  govern- 
ment, by  intermarriages — employing  them 
in  your  fervice — fending  the  children  of  the 
plains  to  be  brought  up  and  educated  among 
them. 

“ We  muft  continue  to  make  our  punifh- 
ments  milder  and  more  certain.  The  fenfe 
of  fliame  is  powerful.  By  timely  manage- 
ment, even  difgrace  may  at  length  be  al- 
moft  fuflicient  to  reftrain  your  people,  nearly 
as  much  as  they  can,  be  reftrained;  for  we 
muft  always  expetft  fome  vices  and  weak- 
neftes  : — They  are  unavoidable,  and  per- 
haps even  neceftary  in  the  whole  of  human 
affairs. 

“ Parents,  affifted  by  the  wifeft  and  beft 
among  you,  will  love  and  educate  the  youth, 
or  rather  encourage  and  help  them  to 
educate  themfelves.  Nourilh  and  exercife 

the 
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the  habits  and  paflions  you  know  to  be  the 
moft  necelTary.  Gradually  induce  them  to 
think,  to  fpeak  little  and  well ; teach  writ- 
ing, numbers,  geometry,  mechanics,  to  all, 
iii'^'the  eafieft  and  moft  dired  manner; 
thefe  you  will  find  applicable  to  many  and 
eftential  ufes.  Then  teach  them  l\i^s}atur£ 
oj'  things ^ verbally  and  expeiimentally,  in 
the  fhorteft  manner,  always  with  'a  view  to 
utility,  as  well  as  to  iatisfy  curiofity.  In  all 
thefe  you  will  find  the  experience  and  dif- 
coveries  of  the  European  nations  of  infinite 
ufe  to  you,  and  from  them  your  wife  men 
who  travel  will  extracft  and  abridge  many 
ufeful  things.  Exercife  and  form  the  judg- 
ment of  youth  as  early  as  practicable ; in  this 
you  will  find  numbers  and  geometry  of  great 
utility.  Preferve  the  utmoft  freedom  in 
fpeaking  and  writing,  and  you  will  improve 
in  both,  and  in  every  faculty,  fcience,  and 
inftitution. 

Nor  muft  you  neglect  the  early  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  poetry  and  mufic. 
Thefe  are  the  language  of  the  heart,  as  words 
form  that  of  the  head  or  underftanding.  You 

have 
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have  long  experienced  the  pleafure,  the 
fentiments  which  they  infpire,  and  begin  to 
perceive  how  greatly  they  may  yet  be  im- 
proved and  heightened  ; indeed  they  may* 
probably  be  applied  to  great  moral  purpofes. 

I 

Though  you  very  wifely  preferve  your 
habits  of  war  and  difcipline,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable in  peace,  beware  of  going  to  war, 
or  of  conquering  more  territory;  for  you 
have  already  fufficient,  with  cultivation,  to 
maintain  ten  times  your  prefent  numbers. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  give  up  part  of  it, 
and  come  to  live  nearer  together,  extending 
again  by  degrees  as  you  increafe.  You 
would  then  more  effedually  aflift,  enlighten, 
and  improve  each  other. 

\ 

“ A perfeT  equality  will  now  be  more 
imprac^Hcable  than  ever.  You  muft  differ 
in  rank,  eflimation,  and  influence,  according 
to  your  different  degrees  of  merit,  abilities, 
induflry,  and  riches;  and  then  by  birth. 
Only  guard  againfl;  the  two  great  and  dan- 
gerous inequalities,  which  you  will  find 
fufficiently  difficult; — it  may  be  partly  ac- 

com- 
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compUflied  perhapvS  by  limiting  and  divid- 
ing inheritances ; and  by  marking  well  the 
bounds  of  the  powers  you  give.  No  one 
mull  have  power  over  another  more  than 
you  may  pleaie  by  the  laws  to  grant,  taking 
care  that  even  that  be  always  the  leaft  that 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Some  public  fefti- 
vals  might  perhaps  be  inftituted  to  good 
effedt,  with  certain  ceremonies,  amulements, 
and  exercifes,  that  might  ierve,  among 
other  purpoles,  to  put  you  frequently  in 
mind  of  your  original  and  natural  equality, 
in  imitation  of  fome  former  wife  nations. 
The  inculcating,  by  a frequent  revival, 
this  fenfe  of  original  equality,  is  perhaps 
among  the  bed  effeds  of  your  religion^  and 
religious  feftivals. 

« The  third,  and  I had  almoft  faid  your 
mod  important  care,  will  be  to  regulate  the 
connedion  between  the  fexes. 

“ On  vifiting  other  countries  for  informa- 
tion, you  will  find  a great  variety  of  opi- 
nions, of  laws  and  inditutions  on  this 
matter;  and  will  find  the  olded  and  wifed 
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nations  as  if  at  a lofs  how  to  confider  the< 
fex,  in  what  rank  to  place,  or  how  to  em- 
ploy them.  You  yourfelves  have  perhaps 
been  among  thofe  who  are  the  fartheft 
wrong  in  this,  and  the  wifeft  and  moft  im- 
proved nations  cannot  ferve  as  examples 
to  fet  you  right : perhaps  the  ultimate  per- 
fedtion  of  which  fociety  is  capable,  awaits 
only  the  proper  and  relative  employment 
of  the  two  fexes.  You  will  therefore,  as 
yet,  be  cautious  of  great  changes  or  innova- 
tions, and  leave  that  connedlion  as  free  as 
the  public  order  can  pofTibly  admit;  per- 
mitting to  all  above  a certain  age,  to  form 
w'hat  engagements  they  pleafe  wnth  each 
other,  before  the  magiftrate,  fecuring  the 
execution  of  fuch  contradls,  and  fupporting 
the  weaker  fex  in  thofe  ideas  of  a natural 
equality  in  rights  with  us,  which  you  have 
now  generonfly  admitted;  gradually  dimi- 
nifliing  the  former  exorbitant  authority  and 
fuperiority  of  hufbands,  and  fupporting  the 
additional  influence  you  have  given  to  pa- 
rents over  their  children  till  the  age  of 
. marriage. 
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“ You  will  probably  fintl  f’rom  experi- 
ence, that  monogamy  and  marriages  for 
life,  are  more  convenient  and  beneficial  to 
the  public  and  to  your  prefent  fyftem,  than 
polygamy  and  temporary  engagements.  It 
may  perhaps  be  gradually  introduced  by 
fome  encouragement  proportioned  to  the 
objea:,  better  than  by  compulfory  laws. 

“ The  fafety  and  education  of  the  ofF- 
fpring  is  what  concerns  the  public  moft  ; 
and  you  may  for  that  purpofe  be  forced,  in 
your  new  fituation,  to  lay  fome  additional 
reftraints  and  duties  on  all  the  parties,  on 
hufbands,  wives,  parents,  children  : ^ only 
let  thefe,  and  every  other  change,  be  intro- 
duced gradually,  and  let  them  be  no  more 
than  abfolutely  necelfary  to  your  views, 
and  not  merely  to  indulge  the  felfiih  tyranny 
• of  man,  which  will  be  apt  to  increafe  as  he 
^ advances  in  arts  and  luxuries,  without  fome 
timely  precautions  both  in  reftraints  and 
t exertions.  Human  beings  will  generally 
, '*  become  tyrants  when  not  controlled.  Laws, 
••  for  example,  made  by  men  for  the  women, 

but  without  confulting  them,  will  generally 
-.i"  be 
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be  tyrannical.  Be  not  afraid  nor  afhamed  to 
give  to  the  fex  their  natural  and  equal  fhare 
of  influence  in  families,  in  fociety,  in  the 
ftate.  Let  them  continue  to  fhare  in  your 
labours  and  exercifes,  and  to  be  flill  manly 
and  ftrong,  and  to  be  above  all  foolifh 
fliame,  and  other  'W'eakneifes,  when  necef- 
fary.  Teach  them  all  you  know.  They 
will  teach  your  children  in  their  turn,  and 
will  be  found  of  great  ufe  in  education, 
manners,  tafte,  arts.  You  already  be- 
gin to  find  them  more  ufeful  and  agreeable 
as  companions,  alTiflants,  and  counfellors, 
than  formerly  as  flaves  and  domeftics. 

“ You  have  already  feme  women  whom 
you  may  confult  on  any  fubjeft;  and  by 
confidential  and  proper  treatment,  you  will 
foon  render  many  more  worthy  of  being 
conlulted.  But  beware  of  all  extremes: 
avoid  that  of  your  neighbours,  who  treat 
the  fex  like  beafls  of  burden ; and  that 
of  fome  European  nations,  who  promote 
an  over-weening  delicacy  and  refinement 
that  indulges  in  weak  and  wild  fancies 
without  end,  and  fpoils  and  debilitates 

both 
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both  fexes.  There  they  pretend  to  love 
women  tor  tlieir  follies  snd  we3.knefleSj 
timidity  and  bad  nerves,  over-modefty 
and  referve,  all  which  are  almoft  digni-, 
fied  into  virtues  ; w'hereas  compaflion  is 
the  moll  they  can  claim.  Education  will 
foon  correa  all  their  defeds  in  know- 
ledge and  underftanding,  and  habit  main- 
tain them  in  ftrength,  courage,  and  free- 
dom. 

“ We  are  not  fo  much  to  follow,  as  to 
atfift,  or  rather  improve  upon,  nature. 
Avarice,  envy,  and  the  other  hurtful  pafTions, 
are  not  to  be  cultivated  becaufe  they  are 
natural.  Neither  the  brutal  force  and  ty- 
ranny of  man,  nor  the  natural  weaknefs  and 
timidity  of  women,  are  to  be  indulged  and 
increafed  becaufe  they  are  found  in  human 
nature.  In  Ihort,  paffions  hurtful  or  incon- 
venient, are  to  be  repreiTed  and  modified 
by  education  and  habit:  fuch  is  the  intent 
of  fociety.  In  vifiting  the  great  cities  of 
Europe,  and  thofe  of  Afia,  you  will  fee 
examples  of  thofe  oppofite  extremes.  On 
your  wifdom  will  depend  the  chofing  fome 

medium 
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medium  or  different  path.  It  will  be  our 
own  faults  if  the  women  do  not  keep  up 
with  us,  and  be  found  of  fignal  ufe  to  us  in 
almoll  every  thing,  except  perhaps  in  war; 
and  even  there,  you  are  already  in  the  habit 
of  confulting  them : many  of  them  have 
been  known  to  counfel,  and  fome  even  to 
command  well.  But  whenever  you  begin 
to  fpoil  each  other,  and  to  refine  fo  far  as 
to  abhor  mafeuline  or  learned  women,  like 
fome  in  Europe,  you  will  then  probably 
foon  begin  to  flirink  from  your  duty,  civil 
and  military,  and  fall  a prey  to  fome  other 
northern  nation. 

“ In  the  hiftory  of  nations,  you  will  fee 
how  manners  and  opinions  have  changed 
to  oppofite  extremes.  You  may  con- 
template Spartan  mothers  exciting  their  fons 
to  war  and  glory;  and  fome  modern  Euro- 
pean mothers  dreading  to  expofe  theirs — 
even  to  the  weather. 

j 

“ The  nation  that  fhall  firft  introduce 
women  to  their  councils,  their  fenates,  and 
feminaries  of  learning,  will  probably  accele- 
rate 
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rate  moft  the  advances  of  human  nature  in 
■wifdom  and  happinefs.  You  may  fafely 
give  the  fex  the  lead  in  every  thing  that 
concerns  your  pleafures^  and  they  will  occO“* 
nomife  and  improve  both  yours  and  their 
* own,  in  a variety  of  ways  which  you  know 
nothing  of  as  yet.  You  will  foon  peiceive 
the  importance  of  their  tahe  and  influence 
in  every  thing  ornamental;  in  all  the  arts 
which  you  will  now  fee  aiife  fiom  wealth 
and  leifure ; in  eV'ery  thing  that  can  pioduce 
either  fenfual,  or  elegant  and  refined,  plea- 
fiires.  If  you  dignify  then  chaiadler  h^  a 
free  and  manly  education,  and  keep  them, 
to  a near  refemblance  with  yourfelves,  they 
in  return  will  temper  and  refine  your  minds 
and  your  manners,  and  without  the  danger 
of  rendering  you,  or  your  fons,  too  efFemi*~ 
nate ; fo  that  you  will  meet  half-way,  and, 
being  more  alike,  and  better  acquainted, 
than  formerly,  objedis  of  intercourfe  will 
[ multiply,  and  you  will  be  fitter  company 
for  each  other. 

“ The  powers  that  are  given  us  by  na” 
i ture,  are  certainly  intended  to  be  ufed  ancf 
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Improved:  the  proper  ways  and  means  fo 
as  to  produce  the  greateft  happinefs,  are  left 
to  ourfelves  to  difcover  and  apply,  for 
which  the  other  fex  is  a neceffary  party 
concerned,  and  our  natural  counfellors  and 
affiftants.  ’That  happinefs  muft  confift  in 
the  proper  ufe  and  management  of  the 
powers  of  labour^  of  thought^  and  of  plea- 
fur  e ; but  the  application  and  fuccefs  re- 
quire the  joint  efforts  of  both  fexes. 

“ Continue  to  go  every  feventh  day  to 
your  temples  in  thofe  beautiful  groves 
among  your  mountains.  There,  under  the 
direction  of  your  bards,  and  of  your  wife 
and  good  men  and  women,  accompanied  by 
your  harps  and  flutes,  rejoice  and  fmg 
praifes  to  the  Great  Spirit.  There  perform 
your  hymns  and  dances  (over  which  your 
chofen  women  prefide  by  turns)  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  great  and  good  of  both  fexes, 
whom  you  have  fo  wifely  chofen  to  com- 
memorate. 

“ Let  that  be  a day  of  happinefs,  and  by 
fuch  means  try  to  banifh  every  contrary 

pradlice 
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pra£lice  and  idea.  Indulge  in  every  exer- 
cife  and  plealure  that  your  diredors  fliall 
pronounce  to  be  innocent,  and  in  the  forms 
and  manner  that  they  may  chufe  to  pre- 
fcribe;  and  endeavour  gradually  to  abolidi 
every  other  fuperftitious  practice,  and  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  a horrid,  difmal,  or  cruel 
tendency.  The  Great  Spirit  and  Governor 
of  the  Univerfe  cannot  delight  in  your 
mifery,  but  in  your  happinefs. 

You  will  learn  from  other  nations, 
and  your  own  pratlice,  to  build  more 
beautiful  temples,  and  to  adorn  them;  and 
will  learn  more  pleafing  fohgs,  and  improve 
your  mufic : — all  within  the  bounds  of  ele- 
gant and  fublime  fimplicity.  By  the  wif- 
dom  of  your  diredfors,  whom  you  will  im- 
plicitly obey,  you  will  be  taught  how  to  be 
cautious  of  indulging  in  the  extremes  either 
of  ornaments  or  of  pleafures. 

“ The  fearch  of  the  heji,  or  of  truth,  in 
every  thing,  is  an  eternal  approximation, 
but  which  can  never  terminate  in  this 

world;  and  the  way  to  farther  improve- 
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ment  aiid  difcovery,  muft  ever  be  left  open. 
As  you  increafe  your  wants,  and,  then  come 
to  fupply  them  with  more  eafe,  and  then 
to  find  time  for  experiment,  refledlion,  and 
fpeculation,  you  will  begin  to  perceive  the 
importance  of  fecuring  open  and  diredt 
roads  to  truth  and  knowledge;  and  you 
muft  therefore  be  watchful  to  prevent  any  fet 
of  people  from  fliutting  any  of  them  up  on 
pretence  of  the  enquiry  being  finiflied,  and 
no  more  to  be  difcovered;  or  on  any  other 
pretext. 

“ I fhall  leave  you  fome  general  direc- 
tions, with  fome  laws  and  regulations  for  a 
future  period ; fome  fhort  hiftories  of  na- 
tions that  have  erred  and  gone  to  ruin;  the 
methods  of  difcovering  ufeful  knowledge  by 
means  of  experiment  and  mathematics, 
which  you  will  find  of  great  ufe.  But 
other  things  muft  firft  be  attended  to,  viz, 
the  fmaller  and  domeftic  concerns.  The 
lefler  divifions  of  villages  and  families  muft 
all  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  be  properly 
placed  and  employed ; and  then  the  larger 
and  natural  divifions  of  the  country  by 

- . river Sy 
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rivers^  a certain  number  of  which  form  the 
nation.  In  future  times,  your  laws,  civil 
and  criminal,  muft  increafe  with  your  pro- 
perty and  improvements  j and  then  will  be 
the  important  time  that  will  require  all  your 
fkill  and  wifdom,  and  all  may  prove  in- 
fufficient,  as  has  been  hitherto  the  cafe  with 
moft  nations.  There  is  a period  between 
the  rude  and  civilized  ftate,  in  which  na- 
tions generally  fow  the  feeds  of  their  own 
deftrudtion.  I mean  to  colledl  all  the  di- 
redions  and  remedies  I can  for  you,  againft 
that  period.  The  firft  and  chief  precau- 
tion feems  to  be  that  of  reftraining  the 
bufy  fpirit  of  legihation  and  regulation  that 
will  then  arife,  and  that  feems  to  feize  all 
nations  fo  foon  as  they  can  write  and  reafon 
a little.  Let  your  laws  increafe  very  flowly. 
Bear  long  with  the  evils ^ and  beware  of  the 
remedies,  till  well  affured  of  thefe  being  the 
leffer  evils.  Depend  moftly  on  education 
as  long  as  you  can. 

By  thefe,  and  fome  other  leffons  to  be 
explained,  and  others  which  I Ihall  leave 
behind  me,  this  nation  may  efcape  many 
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of  the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  others. 
The  direTions  of  one  who  has  feen  fo  much 
more  of  the  road  you  have  to  go  than  any 
of  you,  may  certainly  be  made  of  fervice  to 
the  whole ; not  fo  much  in  quickening 
your  progrefs,  as  in  directing  it  aright. 
That  progrefs  muft  be  flow,  and  requires  a 
certain  time ; there  are  Ifeps  which  you 
cannot  overleap;  but  I may  help  you  to 
fhorten  the  way,  and  point  out  the  objects 
to  be  kept  in  view  for  that  purpofe,  either 
in  your  travels,  experiments,  or  other  re- 
fearches;  or  in  your  moral,  learned,  and 
poitical  inftitutions.’’ 


I told  them  a great  many  more  particu- 
lars than  I chufe  to  trouble  you  with,  or 
can  now  remember.  You  may  perceive  it 
is  incomplete  as  a fyftem,  and  may  think  it 
perhaps  incoherent  and  impradlicable.  The 
chief  doubt  of  its  practicability  proceeds, 
perhaps,  from  its  being  too  rational : but  we 
muft  recoiled;  that  neither  reafon  nor  women 
have  yet  had  their  full  and  proper  influence 
in  the  world ; and  till  they  come  nearer  to 
that  point,  we  can  only  guefs  at  their  power. 
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letter  XVIIL 
Political  Opinions  and  Advice. 


TAM  obliged  to  you  for  putting  me  in 
1 mind.  I did  intend  to  give  you  feme 
more  memorandums  of  this  country,  moial 
and  political;  but  as  their  importance  feems 
to  diminilh  as  our  departure  approaches,  1 
fear  many  of  them  are  forgotten. 

This  Emperor,  though  of  an  indolent 
difpofition,  like  moh  of  his  countrymen,  is 
neverthelefs  of  an  anxious  mind,  a feftlefs 
and  perpetual  negociator;  and  he  means 
never  to  let  you  reft,  more  than  his  own 
fubjeds:  you  muft  be  always  expeding 
fome  embafly,  meffage,  or  demand  from  him.* 
When  every  thing  elfe  feems  to  be  fettled, 
he  will  probably  make  fome  alteration, 
on  your  duties,  and  may  double  them  at 
once,  though  you  already  think  them  too 
high.  That  will  occafion  frefh  negocia- 
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tions,  embaffies,  prefents;  all  of  which  feera 
to  be  as  the  neceflaries  of  life  to  him  j ancl 
he  will  generally  take  care  to  create  motives 
arid  occafions  for  them. 

In  dealing  with  thefe  people,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  general  rule  of  condudl. 
They  are  generally  both  capricious  and  de- 
ceitful. We  muft  follow  them  as  well  as 
\vc  can,  and,  like  themfelves,  go  on  with 
^ temporary  Ihifts,  and  take  occafional  mea- 
fures,  as  it  were  from  hand  to  mouth.  You 
have  put  up  with  affronts  enough  to  Ihow 
that  you  do  not  mean  to  quarrel  with  him, 
fo  that  you  muft  expe(ft  many  more  affronts 
and  demands. 

He  has  been  more  afraid  of  you  than  of 
any  other  power,  which  he  will  not  readily 
forgive.  He  will  probably  take  every  oc- 
cafion  to  fhow  that  you  are  not  now  his  onlf 
friends^  as  heretofore;  and  he  feems  highly 
pleafed  at  having  efcaped  out  of  that  fitua- 
tion.  He  defired  the  interpreter  to  tell  me 
the  other  day,  apropos  to  nothing,  that  the 
pride  of  the  Englifti  is  foon  to  be  taken 

down^ 
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down.  We  know  the  Bourbons  have 
been  telling  him  lb,  and  will  be  attentive  to 
. keep  him  up  in  that  hope  and  idea.  Indeed 
moil  nations  are  now  vying  with  each 
other  for  the  higheft  place  in  his  favour, 
and  the  chief  objed  of  all  is,  to  fupplant 
us;  and  they  will  now  eafily  fucceed.  We 
are  ail  his  tributaries.  Such  is  the  difgrace- 
ful  policy  of  the  times  with  regard  to  thefe 
piratical  Bates,  and  which  may  laft  till  fome 
event  lhall  happen  to  make  us  all  alhamed 
of  ourfelves.  Nations  are  not  alhamed  to 
follow  each  other  in  the  moll  diigraceful 
politics,  though  fo  tardy  in  borrowing  any 
ufeful  art  or  pradice, 

Thofe  late  treaties  of  this  Emperor  with 
the  other  Chriftian  powers  were  fo  un- 
popular here,  that  it  required  a great  deal 
of  money,  and  all  the  arts  of  a moll  artful 
and  defpotic  prince,  to  make  them  go  down 
with  the  people.  - 

I believe  we  might,  with  more  fafety 
than  any  other  nation,  alTift  him  to  improve 
force  and  his  country,  if  that  were  prac- 
ticable. 
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ticable.  They  would  not  probably  venture 
to  attack  us,  and  would  then  be  better 
cuftomers  than  they  can  ever  be  while  they 
remain  poor,  indolent,  and  uncivilized.  But 
there  are  likewife  times  when  they  fhould 
be  checked:  the  remembrance  of  the  lafb 
war  we  had  with  them  lafted  a long  time, 
and  indeed  is  not  yet  quite  worn  out  of 
their  memory:  it  has  long  helped  to  keep 
them  in  order,  and  to  maintain  among  them 
a certain  rcfpc<ff  and  dread  of  the  Englidi 
navy. 

Thefc  Moors,  though  confined  in  their 
knowledge,  have  often  great  natural  faga- 
city  and  penetration,  and  know  a character 
at  fight,  full  as  well  as  any  of  us.  Aware 
of  Barbarian  cunning,  we  miifl;  be  con- 
ftantly  on  our  guard,  and  be  ready  to  give 
up,  in  a moment,  the  moft  favourite  and 
long-laboured  plans  or  objedts  of  negocia- 
tion,  difconcerted  by  their  penetration,  their 
artifice,  or  barbarity. 

As  to  their  commerce,  you  may  there 
know  it  nearly  enough.  You  will  fee  it  can 

be 
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be  of  no  great  importance  to  us,  or  to  any 
. other  nation,  except  to  your  garrifon.  They 
have  had  of  late  as  hir  as  thirty  Blips  an- 
nually, inoftly  Enghlh,  loaded  at  their 
weftern  ports.  That  trade  might  indeed 
loon  be  doubled,  and  trebled,  by  a better 
kind  of  government,  and  more  ot  your 
alTiftance. 

I have  had  two  more  converfations  with 
the  Prince,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  fix 
his  attention  longer  than  I ever  faw  it  fixed 
before,  except  to  foot-ball,  or  lliooting  at  a 
mark.  Some  of  his  queftions  were  curious 
for  their  fagacity,  and  others  for  their  fim- 
plicity  and  ignorance.  He  believes  they 
are  to  fet  about  conquering  Chrifiendom 
after  they  have  fettled  certain  domeftic 
affairs;  and  he  has  no  doubt  of  fucceeding, 
when  they  can  bring  all  their  force  to  ad. 
I find  that,  notwithftanding  their  clofe 
friendlhip  with  Carlos^  they  mean  foon  to 
attack  fome  of  his  fortreffes. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

Of  the  Emperor^  his  CharaBer^  GovermncHty 
Policy^  and  their  EffeBs, — Of  the  Moors^ 
and  of  iiational  CharaBers. — Of  fiifice^ 
Government^  and  State  of  Society, 

This  Emperor  imderftands  the  Moors 
perfeddly;  but  his  genius  or  charadter 
is  not  well  calculated  to  make  the  moft  of 
theirs.  His  mode  of  government,  his  per- 
petual rapacity,  is  more  difgufting  to  them, 
and  perhaps  more  hurtful  to  population, 
and  to  the  neceffary  improvements,  than  all 
the  cruelty  of  his  predeceflbrs.  But  that  is 
exadlly  what  he  means : to  impoverifh  and 
depopulate  the  country  is  his  objedt.  Def- 
potifm  cannot  bear  the  profperity  of  its 
fubjedts,  and  feems  to  wilh  they  all  had  but 
pne  neck,  to  be  cut  off  at  one  blow, 

\ 

A cruel  and  unfeeling  difpofition,  in  both 
mafter  and  Have,  is  perhaps  the  natural  fu'o- 
ducq  of  this  fpecies  of  government.  A 

much 
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much  lefs  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  pot- 
leffion  of  property,  or  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  would  be  lufHcient  to  damp  or  repel 
all  tire  adivity  and  induftry  of  men.  The 
fubordinate  members  mull  follow  the  head; 
and  all  muft  be  rapacious  and  perfidious. 
Such,  to  many  people,  feems  to  be  the 
charader  of  the  Moors,  given  them  by  na- 
ture; but  it  is  only  the  produce  of  their 
government.  I believe  they  did  not  merit 
this  charader  during  their  beft  times  in 
Spain. 

This  Emperor  being  more  humane  than 
moll  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  of  a different 
charader,  perhaps  deferves  to  be  confidered 
with  more  attention.  But  he  means  not, 
as  many  imagine,  to  encourage  arts  and  in- 
duftry, nor  military  merit,  nor  any  other 
merit.  It  is  only  his  avarice  that  makes 
him  agree  to  thefe  uncoiaftitutional  truces 
with  the  Chriftian  powers,  which,  by  open^ 
ing  the  ports  for  the  fake  of  duties,  has 
given  an  appearance  of  fome  commerce, 
but  w'hich  the  fame  avarice  will  again  foon 

check  or  deftroy  by  oppreflion.  He  is  even 

afraid 
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afraid  of  any  degree  of  merit  or  popularity 
in  any  of  his  fubjedts;  and  when  he  pro- 
fefles  to  efteein  and  encourage  it,  he  means 
only  to  deceive.  He  is  cunning  and  artful, 
probably  both  from  natural  character  and 
from  long  habit;  perhaps  originally  from 
necelTity.  The  degree  of  that  neceflity  we 
cannot  eafily  judge  of. 

His  plan  of  government,  if  a.fet  of 
wretched  fliifts  and  rapacious  oppreffion 
defer ve  the  name  of  plan,  is  generally  fimple, 
and  has  but  one  objed;  in  view ; but 
that  he  endeavours  to  conceal,  and  to  ren- 
der his  proceedings  complex  and  crooked, 
without  any  apparent  neceffity,  avoiding 
•all  appearance  of  rule  or  method,  perplexed 
and  myftical  without  a caufe,  as  if  to  keep 
up  the  habit,  or  merely  for  the  malicious 
pleafure  of  deceiving. 

Though  deftrudlon  is  always  the  objedl, 
or  the  means  employed  by  this  kind  of 
government,  this  man’s  method  of  accom- 
plifhing  it  is  different  from  thofe  formerly 
in  life.  The  plan  or  objed:  which  he  has 

always 
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nlwnys  in  view,  is  no  otlier  tlicin  to  dr3.w 
the  greateft  part  of  the  money  of  his  domi- 
nions into  his  own  polleflion,  which  at 
once  fatisiies  his  paffion,  and  impoverhhes 
and  weakens  the  people,  that  he  may  govern 
them  the  eafier.  And  he  fucceeds  in  it  to; 
an  amazing  degree,  confidering  the  Moorifli 
arts  and  avarice  he  has  to  deal  with. 


But  after  all  thefe  precautions,  and  the 
confequences  of  extreme  internal  weaknefs 
and  poverty,  we  find  that  fuch  countries 
are  not  therefore  much  lefs  fubje<T  to  violent 
and  deftruaive  revolutions.  It  is  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  monarch,  more  than  the  de- 
bility of  the  people,  which  faves  them  from 
thofe  tumultuous  rebellions,  and  pretenders 
to  the ‘throne,  to  which  they  have  been 
formerly  fo  much  accuftomed.  Their  hiftory 
is  full  of  perpetual  tumults,  malTacres,  and 
civil  wars.  There  has  hardly  been  a peace- 
able fucceffion  before  this,  nor  fo  long  a 
peace  as  during  this  reign,  which  is  cei- 
tainly  much  to  the  credit  of  his  prefent 
Majefty,  and  ought  to  place  his  name  very 

high 
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high  in  their  annals — if  they  had  any  body 
to  write  them. 

Defolation  ,and  mifery,  however,  feem 
everywhere  to  increafe,  in  fpite  of  all  their 
peace  and  commerce.  Whole  fuburbs  and 
villages  are  gradually  falling  to  ruins. 
Large  tracts  of  country,  formerly  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  M.  Ifhmael’s  black  colo- 
nies, lie  now  in  barren  wafle.  And  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  country  flourifbed  more 
under  that  piratical  and  mercilefs  tyrant, 
than  it  does  under  the  humane  and  com- 
mercial, but  avaricious,  Cidi  Mahomet. 

The  people  are  probably  right  in  wifh- 
Ing  for  war,  as  it  makes  them  of  fome 
confequence  to  their  mafter ; and  fuch 
people  may  certainly  gain  more  by  piracy 
than  they  do  now  by  commerce  or  induftry. 
Nay,  they  are  probably  incapable  of  either, 
beyond  a certain  degree  of  what  is  barely 
neceffary  to  exiftence.  If  a country  could 
poffibly  improve  under  fuch  a government, 
we  fhould  have  feen  here  fome  figns  of  it 

before 
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before  this,  during  this  peaceable  reign,  now 
above  a dozen  years.  This  monarch  has 
never,  fince  his  acceflion,  had  any  thing  to 
fear ; yet  he  is  faid,  by  thofe  who  know 
him  beft,  to  pafs  his  time  in  eonftant  fear 
and  anxiety.  The  nature  or  turn  of  his 
policy  and  mode  of  government  proceeds 
from  his  character  ; and  that  you  have  feen 
formed  in  his  youth,  as  ufual,  by  various 
circumftances.  Long  driven  about  the 
kingdom  with  his  father,  by  competitors 
and  rebellion  ; expofed  to  continual  dan- 
gers, treachery,  and  alarms,  he  feems  to 
have  acquired  an  habitual  horror  of  all 
thefe,  and  fancies  that  his  fafety  muft  con- 
fift  in  the  mifery  and  weaknefs  of  his  people. 
He  endeavours  to  reconcile  them  to  thefe 
unpopular  meafures  of  peace,  by  fhewing 
them  the  guns,  mortars,  and  batteries, 
which  he  gains  from  thofe  ChriPtians,  (poor 
fools!)  and  by  which  they  themfelves  are 
all  to  be  conquered  fome  day  or  other. 

But  every  lliip  of  war  that  appears  tm 
his  coaft  he  fees  fraught  with  double  danger. 
In  the  deftrudion  of  any  of  thefe  batteries, 
VoL.  r.  M he 
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he  fears  the  mafk  would  be  removed,  the 
people  undeceived  ; and  hence  rebellion,  de- 
throning, ^c.  and  more  efpecially  if  the 
fliips  be  Englilh,  whom  he  hates  as  he 
dreads.  He  is  obferved  to  be  very  uneafy, 
and  does  not  probably  deep  well,  during  all 
the  time  any  of  our  Ihips  are  on  his  coaft. 

The  Moors,  it  is  true,  are  quick,  fiery, 
and  impatient,  treacherous  and  cruel,  and 
require  now  to  be  governed  with  a rod  of 
iron,  which  muft  be  kept  conftantly  in  their 
fight.  When  once  they  begin  to  rife,  and  can 
find  a leader,  as  in  moft  defpotic  eountries, 
they  prefently  go  to  all  the  extremes  of 
defperate  cruelty  and  defolation.  Some 
very  trifling  matter  is  fufficient,  at  times,  to 
fet  them  all  up  in  armed  confufion.  This 
was  indeed  nearly  the  cafe  lately,  from  a 
fliort  illnefs  of  his  majefty:  they  already 
began  to  fancy  he  v\as  dead,  and  his  death 
concealed  ; and  he,  on  hearing  that  gun- 
powder had  fuddenly  rifen  to  double  its 
ufual  price,  thought  it  neceflfary  to  fliew 
himfelf,  though  ftill  very  ill. 
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,A  great  part  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
each  people  may  proceed  from  climate  and 
particular  phyfical  caufes,  though  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  eftimate  how  much  ; and  we  fhall 
all  continue  to  have  different  fyftems  and 
opinions  concerning  thofe  things.  We 
know,  however,  that  laws,  inftitutions, 
manners,  and  cuftoms,  will  in  time  prevail 
over  thofe  dirpofitions  which  we  fuppofe 
given  by  nature  ; and  that  the  character  of 
a nation,  at  diftant  periods,  may  be  very 
different. 

We  likewife  find  a great  refemblance 
among  very  diftant  nations,  while  in  the 
rude  or  early  ftages  of  fociety.  But  arts, 
civilization,  and  modes  of  government, 
lead  them  often  as  it  were  in  oppofite  di- 
rections, and  prefently  create  ftriking  differ- 
ences between  them.  The  Greeks,  Phoe- 
nicians, Carthaginians,  and  Arabs,  have  all 
been  great  nations,  though  of  very  different 
characters,  and  yet  were  all  probably  formed 
from  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  original  ma- 
terials, from  people  very  like  thefe  Moors. 
However,  thefe  African  nations  feem  gene- 
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rally  to  have  preferved  a certain  famenefs 
of  chara<5ler  in  many  points,  through  all  pe- 
riods of  their  hiftory.  They  feem  always 
to  have  confifted  of  the  fame  kind  of  quick 
and  volatile,  but  weak  and  combuftible, 
materials.  As  troops,  we  fliall  find  them 
ftill  the  fame  kind  of  fiery,  irregular,  deful- 
tory  light-horfe,  as  the  Numidians  and 
Mauritanians  probably  were  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the 
colouring  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  hif- 
torians.  They  might,  even  now,  foon  be 
made  capable  of  powerful  fudden  attacks, 
but  not  of  any  great  and  continued  efforts. 
They  could  never  probably  be  made  to 
fupport  any  fyftem  of  condu<T  long  with 
fufficient  patience  and  firmnefs.  Oppofed 
to  a fteady  difciplined  army,  their  barbarian 
impatience  would  foon  appear,  and  give  to 
a vigilant  enemy  decifive  advantages.  Na- 
turally' fagacious,  quick,  and  intelligent, 
tJiey  might  foon  be  taught,  to  a certain  de- 
gree, how  to  make  ufe  of  their  natural 
advantages ; but  all  would  as  foon  be  ne- 
glected and  forgotten  again,  if  not  kept  up 
by  conftant  difeipline,  of  which  the  Maho- 
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Kietans  in  general  are  probably  incapable  j 
— thoiightlefs  and  improvident,  yet  rapaci- 
ous and  avaricious  : the  inconfiftencies  of 
human  nature  are  every  where  numerous-; 
in  this  Rate  of  fociety  they  are  more  re- 
markable, and  different  from  thofe  of  civil- 
ization. Though  frightened  into  reafon 
to-day,  to-morrow  they  forget  their  danger, 
and  careiefsly  return  to  their  former  habits, 
though  afllired  they  will  fail  of  fuccefs. 
Here  are  no  permanent  ranks  of  people  or 
of  families,  nor  difference  of  manners ; all 
are  equally  good  company.  Defpotifm 
brings  all  to  a level,  and  that  level  is  near 
the  meaneft  of  the  fpecies.  A government, 
where  all  the  vices  of  human  nature  are  the 
natural  produce,  mull  create  a refemblance 
of  charader  throughout  the  individuals, 
and  between  all  fuch  countries,  however 
diflan  t. 

My  guide,  and  prote£lor  on  this  journey, 
one  of  the  emperor’s  friends,  is  now  em- 
ployed in  preffmg  horfes  for  us,  and  in  let- 
ting them  free  again,  for  payment.  His 
toil  and  induflry  have  been  amazing  in  this 
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way,  letting  no  opportunity  efcape  Lini  of 
making  a blankil  = The  Moorifh 

avarice  is  far  beyond  ours,  and  we  fliould 
think  they  might  therefore  be  made  induf- 
trious,  though  now  of  fo  oppofite  a cha- 
racter. After  he  has  made  Avhat  he  can 
in  this  way,  then  I mull  pay  the  hire  at  a 
very  dear  rate,  which  is  alfo  moftly  his 
profit ; and  there  is  no  remedy  but  pa- 
tience. Juftice  is  fo  far  from  being  ready 
and  eafy  here,  that  people  chufe  to  fubmit 
to  the  inofl  violent  outrages  rather  than 
apply  for  it ; and  now  it  is  only  to  be  had 
at  the  capital,  from  his  majefty,  and  very 
uncertain  even  there.  It  Ihould  not  fur- 
prife  us  to  find  the  people  fo  bad  ; it  is 
rather  aftonifliing  they  are  not  worfe. 
There  is  lefs  robbing  on  the  roads 
during  this  reign  than  formerly,  as  this 
monarch  will  admit  of  no  robbers  befides 
himfelf,  unlefs  he  is  well  paid  for  the  li- 
cence, which  is  yet  done  fometimes  in  par- 
ticular cafes,  though  not  fo  much  as  ufual. 
On  this  principle  the  bafhaw  may  pillage 
what  he  pleafes,  provided  he  carries  it  all 
to  his  mafter,  for  fharing  it  with  him  is 

not 
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not  fufficient.  Indeed  that  refpe^table  naa- 
giftrate  generally  takes  care  to  purloin  a 
little  for  himfelf,  though  he  knows  it  will 
be  taken  from  him  with  fevei  e punifhment. 
In  fhort,  it  is  here  where  the  ftrong  may 
opprefs  the  weak— the  Moor  may  beat  and 
rob  the  poor  Jew,  who  dares  not  complain 
for  many  realons.  All  fpoils  become  lawful 
when  a fufficient  fhare  goes  to  his  majefty. 

Were  it  poffible  for  even  a tenth  part  of 
the  juflice  neceffary  in  a great  kingdom  to 
proceed  from  the  throne,  a rapacious  rabble 
of  the  friends  and  attendants  of  royalty  fur- 
round  and  intercept  it.  In  fuch  a ftate 
there  muft  always  be  more  than  fufficient 
examples  of  impunity  and  injuftice,  to  en- 
courage many  attempts  to  do  evil. 

In  the  rude  ftate,  while  property  is  yet 
infecure  or  undivided,  certain  crimes  and 
vices,  as  theft  or  robbery,  are  not  confidered 
in  the  fame  degree  ot  turpitude  as  among  a 
fettled  and  civilized  people.  Declining  na- 
tions are  probably  worfe,  weaker,  and  more 
vicious,  than  thofe  that  are  rifing,  though 
near  the  fame  ftate  of  ignorance.  .In  the 
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rifing  ftate,  they  may  help  one  another  up  ; 
in  the  other,  they  pull  each  other  clown  : fo 
where  there  is  the  moft  neceflity  for  private 
virtues,  for  mutual  afliftance,  there  is  the- 
leaft  to  be  found.  Friendlhip  and  fidelity 
are  fomctimes  -the  produce  of  oppreffion, 
which  prefixes  men  as  it  were  clofer  together 
for  mutual  afliftance  or  defence ; but  when 
that  is  once  given  up  and  defpaired  of,  fo- 
ciety  is  in  a manner  dilTolved;  every  virtue, 
humanity  itfelf,  is  deftroyed  ; diftrufi:  or 
malevolence  breaks  all  the  ufual  bonds  of 
union : accordingly  we  find  here  hardly 
any  moral  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong.  We 
find  they  all  confider  each  other  as  per- 
fedlly  perfidious. — All  wifli  to  opprefs  and 
rob  in  their  turn.  They  confider  their  be- 
ing deted:ed  only  as  a misfortune. 

You  may  well  be  furprifed  how  fociety, 
in  fuch  a ftate,  can  exifl;  for  any  time,  if  it 
can  be  faid  to  exifi:  as  a fociety ; it  may  be 
confidered  rather  as  a ftate  of  warfare.  All 
tends  here  to  produce  a diimal  kind  of  un- 
certainty which  hangs  over  life,  and  flifles 
in  embryo  almofi;  every  voluntary  exertion, 
and  which  brings  all  to  a certain  degree  of 

mean- 
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raeannefs,  of  debility,  dejedUo'n,  ot  vice 
to  a ftate  wbicli  we  aie  unacc|iiain.ted, 

and  which  is  therefore  worth  our  confider- 
ing ; but  that  degree  is,  I think,  feldom  fo 
great  as  might  be  expeded  : no  principles 
or  moral  caufes  ever  go  fo  far  in  pia£tice, 
nor  have  all  the  influence  which  they  leem, 
in  fpeculation,  calculated  to  produce.  Some 
diftant  hope  of  change,  or  of  efcaping  un- 
noticed in  the  crowd,  even  the  thoughtlels 
and  inconfiderate  nature  of  men,  all  help 
to  carry  them  on,  and  induce  them  to  hoard 
up  even  what  they  know  will  be  taken 
from  them— to  take  wives  and  eftablifli 
families  ; and  to  try,  as  they  are  hurried 
^on  through  life,  like  the  flocks  on  their 
journey,  to  fnatch  a mouthful  of  eafe  or  en- 
joyment as  they  pafs.  Happily,  many  things 
tend  to  keep  men  nearer  to  an  equality  in 
happinefs  than  appearances  indicate. 

In  fome  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
this  country,  where  this  government  does 
not  reach,  the  people  feein  better,  more 
induftrious,  Ready,  and  provident,  in  their 
poor  l\ttle  way  of  life.  They  have  fixed 

habit- 
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habitations,  little  cottages  and  gardens,  and 
in  tolerable  order  j fo  that  there  mufl;  be 
fome  honefty,  good  faith,  and  mutual  af- 
fiftance  among  them  ; and  hence  it  is  plain, 
that  fuch  a government  as  this  is  worfe  than 
none. 

A violent  and  tyrannic  government  is 
generally  a weak  one.  It  never  has  in 
facfl  half  the  power  it  pretends  to  exercife. — 
Moving  by  fits  and  ftarts,  in  no  fettled 
walk  or  fyftem  ; by  turns  all  violence,  or 
all  lethargy  ; the  parts  of  the  confufed  ma- 
chine are  not  fitted  nor  ready  to  obey,  fo 
that  all  its  efforts  fhew  either  a wafte  or  a 
want  of  power,  and  its  greatefl  exertions 
tend  only  to  deflrudion.  The  defpot  can 
defiroy,  but  can  feldom  be  obeyed,  as  he 
defires.  On  feeing  this  emperor’s  orders 
often  difputed  at  his  very  gates,  it  gives  an 
Englifhman  pleafure  to  recoiled:  that  our 
laws  are  better  obeyed  and  executed  in  our 
remoteft  dominions,  than  thofe  cf  the  ty- 
rant in  his  own  capital. 
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LETTER  XX. 

Of  fame  Cufoms,  Arts,  Audiences. — Muley 
Idris.  — Religloii.  — Colonies.  — Blacks . - — 
Sea  Ports. — Money  and  Meafnres.—  Con- 


OU  know  I dread  being  tedious,  and 


do  not  wifli  to  deal  much  in  particu- 
lars, though  I may  fometimes  be  infenfibly 
led  into  both.  I am  frequently  in  doubt  if 
the  life  and  manners  of  fuch  a people  as  this 
deferve  much  of  our  time  and  attention, 
though  full  of  great  leffons  for  govern- 
ments and  princes.  Many  things  might, 
doubtlefs,  be  found  to  fatisfy  the  hiftorical 
curiofity  of  the  antiquarian,  but  I am  look- 
ing only  for  things  of  utility,  or  what  I 
may  fancy  to  be  fuch.  We  might  difcover 
here  arts,  cuftoms,  fuperftitions,  wdrich 
might  be  traced  to  Afia,  and  to  the  re- 
inoteft  antiquity  ; fo  we  may,  in  various 
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parts  of  Europe.  Such  may  be  the  ciiftom 
of  prefents,  their  funerals,  and  refpedt  for  the 
dead,  their  tools,  ornaments,  drefs,  recrea- 
tions, ceremonies,  domeftic  employments. 
Though  the  arts  and  manners  of  periods 
which  we  have  pafled  and  left  behind 
may  be  more  the  objeds  of  curiofity  than 
of  utility  ; yet  in  the  loweft  condition  of 
human  nature,  we  may  ftumble  upon  fome- 
thing  unexpectedly  ufcful,  and  every  ftate 
may  furnilh  matter  for  inftrudive  reflec- 
tion. We  were  wilhing  the  other  day  that 
our  Englifli  cooks  were  to  learn  here  fome 
of  their  CEconomical  and  favoury  methods 
of  dreffing  fome  viands  and  vegetables,  in 
the  fleam  of  the  pot  ; and  that  our  coun- 
try carpenters  and  other  tradefmen  might 
learn  fome  of  their  Ample  ways  of  work- 
ing, and  of  executing  great  works  with  fo 
few  tools  and  fo  little  affiftance.  The  moft 
polifhed  nations  may  find  fomething  to 
learn  from  the  moft  favage.  In  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  country,  men  make  their 
own  flioes,  furniture,  and  utenfils,  which 
in  the  towns  is  the  work  of  feparate  pro- 
feffions.  Many  feem  to  pafs  their  time 
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chiefly  between  fitting,  fmoking,  and  Beep- 
ing, all  of  which  they  prolong  much  be- 
yond what  is  ulual  in  Europe.  How  fo , 
be  maintained  in  idlenefs,  and 
by  what  labour,  of  which  fo  little  is  to  be 
feen  in  the  country,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  from  their  wants  being  few. 

Sometimes  they  take  fits  of  riding,  which 
they  perform  in  the  other  extreme  of  rude 
exertion,  ufing  the  poor  horfe  with  a 
roughnefs  and  violence  fitcer  for  a wild 
bead:  that  they  wifhed  to  tame,  with  a 
bridle  and  fpurs  of  a tremendous  and 
cruel  conftrudion,  which  prefently  make 
his  mouth  and  fides  run  with  blood.  Thefe 
riding-fits  which  they  fometimes  take,  feem- 
ingly  a~propos  to  nothing,  they  confider  as 
a kind  of  war-exercife : the  moment  any 
of  thefe  fellows  gets  upon  a horfe,  he  thinks 
of  fighting,  and  begins  to  go  through  the 
motions  of  it,  brandifhing  and  attacking  in 
their  way,  fo  that  you  would  think  him 
half  mad.  Individually  they  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  tolerably  good  light-horle,  or  ra- 
ther as  materials cn  falre^  it  they  could 

be 
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be  brought  to  any  regularity  and  uniformity 
in  their  movements,  in  fome  of  which  they 
are  fingly  very  dexterous  : their  methods  of 
attack,  with  their  crooked  fwords,  the  va- 
riety and  frequency  of  their  charges,  might 
be  made  to  have  great  effed,  efpecially  on 
troops  unaccuftomed  to  them.  I believe 
Genera!  Seidlitz  borrowed  many  of  his  ex- 
cellent ideas  of  cavalry  from  Turks  and 
Tartars,  fuch  troops  as  thefe.  They  have 
no  idea  of  any  regular  drill  or  exercife. 
They  fometimes  lire  and  throw  darts  at  a 
mark — generally  at  an  earthen  pot  or  a 
blown  bladder,  very  near,  under  fifty  yards. 
But  their  boar-hunt  is  a fine  manly  diver- 
fion.  Their  foot-ball,  ox pallone^  as  in  Italy, 
is  good  exercife.  Some  jugglers  and  ftory- 
tellers,  wdio  exhibit  fometimes  to  the  crowd 
on  a market-day,  form  the  fuin  of  their 
public  diverfions. 

The  beft  part  of  this  government  is  the 
continuance  of  the  old  and  warlike  pradice 
of  the  prince  or  chief  appearing  frequently 
among  his  people  on  horfeback  : it  is  now 
become  a regular  audience  or  levee  two  or 
9 three 
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three  times  a week  ; a thing  fb  unexpedled 
in  fuch  a country.  This  cuftom  ferves  to 
check  fo  many  abufes,  and  to  keep  fo  many 
people  in  awe,  that  I luppole  this  kind  of 
government  could  not  go  on  without  it. 
Under  a really  great  and  wife  prince  it 
might  be  made  the  means  of  doing  much 
good  j arts,  induftry,  public  viitue,  might 
thereby  perhaps  be  confiderably  promoted, 
all  in  their  own  fimple  and  direct  manner. 
If  it  were  poffible  for  uncontrolled  power 
to  be  fteady,  uniform,  or  confiftent,  in  its 
proceedings  ; if  thefe  general  orders  of  the 
emperor,  ilfued  verbally  at  levees,  pro- 
ceeded from  a wile  and  connected  plan, 

' and  were  firmly  carried  into  execution; 
thev  might  in  time  have  almoft  the  force 
of  laws,  and  might  extend  much  farther 
throughout  the  country,  polTefTing  the  great 
advantages  of  military  orders,  in  prompti- 
tude and  obedience ; but,  alas ! no  human 
individual,  and  ftill  lefs  a fucceffion  of  them, 
can  probably  ever  be  found  equal  to  fuch 
a fituation  as  his.  To  do  any  good  feems 
to  require  all  the  wifdom  of  the  mofl;  en- 
lightened 
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lightened  nation. — How  little  can  be  done 
by  an  ignorant  defpot  is  eafy  to  imagine. 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  one  who  is  fit  to 
fuccced  Muley  Idris  (the  prefent  emperor’s 
uncle,  who  is  dying),  or  who  can  equal  him 
in  addrefs,  artifice,  extortion,  or  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  bufinefs  here ; fo 
that  the  emperor  miift  now  have  upon  his 
own  fhouldcrs  the  whole  bulinefs  of  the 
nation,  which  will  not  therefore  be  better 
nor  more  expeditioufly  done  : he  cannot 
delegate  power  fufficient  for  any  bufinefs  ; 
he  has  confidence  in  no  man ; his  trufiing 
this  uncle  fo  much,  feemed  partly  from 
early  habits.  His  phyfician,  your  poor 
Portiiguefe  dodor,  Don  Juan,  we  hear  will 
be  in  danger  if  this  prince  dies  ; it  feems 
it  is  not  uncommon  here  to  put  a dodor  to 
death  for  letting  his  patient  die — if  a prince 
or  a great  man. 

Their  money  weights  and  meafures  you 
there  know  with  their  commerce.  The 
ideas  of  the  wifeft  here  on  thofe  fubjedls 

you 
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you  may  be  fure  are  barbaroufly  ignorant ; 
their  hiftory  a perpetual  variation  ; fome* 
times  attempting  to  borrow  European  ideas, 
but  without  even  knowledge  fufficient  to 
underftand  or  adopt  them : indeed  to  efta- 
blilh  any  thing  lahing  in  thefe  matters  re- 
quires all  the  wifdom  and  ftability  of  the 
beft  government.  But  few  or  none  of 
their  cuftoms  can  be  of  much  importance 
to  us,  where  none  have  a tendency  or  lead 
to  virtue,  which  indeed  would  not  only  be  ^ 
ufelefs  but  obnoxious  here,  and  for  which 
we  cannot  find  there  is  any  term  in  their 
language. 

The  refped  they  pay  to  the  memory  of 
their  faints  might  be  well,  were  it  for  any 
thing  but  folly,  or  rather  an  artful  imbe- 
cility, by  which  thofe  people  enjoy  a kind 
of  liberty  of  doing  what  they  pleafe,  and 
ieem  to  have  great  influence : their  follyj 
which  is  generally  I believe  affefted,  is  con- 
fidered  as  a kind  of  infpiration  ; it  runs  in. 
families — but  you  know  the  particulars. 
Were  I writing  to  one  at  a diftance,  and 
lefs  acquainted  with  this  country,  I might 
VoL.  I.  N be 
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be  more  clrcumftantial,  but  you  are  neither 
diftant  nor  ignorant  enough  to  merit  a par- 
ticular account  of  any  thing  here. 

You  fee  fomething  like  religion ; and 
priefts  feem  fortunately  always  to  obtain 
fome  influence  over  men  through  all  the 
ftagcs  of  fociety,  and  more  efpecially  in  its 
earlier  periods,  for  which  indeed  it  feems 
more  peculiarly  adapted,  as  a neceffary 
fupplement  to  the  defeds  of  law  and  order; 
and  it  muft  continue  to  be  always  a good 
appendix  to  the  code  whenever  it  can  be 
kept  within  bounds,  or  reformed  and  cur- 
tailed of  fuperfluous  power  when  neceffary. 
As  the  code  of  laws  and  modes  of  educa- 
tion become  more  perfect,  the  neceflity  for 
a fuperftitious  and  all-governing  religion 
probably  diminiflies  ; and  the  authority  of 
its  profeffors  fhould  be  carefully  regulated 
and  reftrained  within  bounds  while  it  is 
practicable,  and  before  they  gain  a head 
of  power  not  afterwards  to  be  controlled. 
You  know  fome  other  nations  have  not  been 
fo  fortunate  as  ours  in  this  refpeCt.  Here 
their  religion  feems  to  have  yet  too  much 
6 influence 
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influence  on  their  manners,  opinions,  and 
conclii<ft  ; it  makes  them  hate  all  the  refl: 
of  mankind,  and  occupies  too  much  of  their 
time. 

Religious  fanduaries  here  fometlmes  fl:op 
the  hand  of  bloody  and  rapacious  tyranny^ 
and  tend  to  lefTen  the  effeds  of  private  re- 
venge, as  it  is  ufual  for  people  to  take  re- 
fuge there  againfl;  their  enemies,  who  are 
generally  obliged  to  refped  them,  and  fome- 
times  againfl;  the  fovereign  himfelf,  though 
he  does  not  always  refped  them.  The 
eifeds  of  them  might  be  of  fome  benefit^ 
if  they  could  be  made  to  proted  the  inno- 
cent and  not  the  guilty,  as  is  pretended ; 
but  w'e  know  cafes  to  the  contrary,  and  it 
is  notorious  that  the  guilty  have  been  there 
proteded  as  in  Spain,  and  that  the  inno- 
cent have  been  given  up  to  the  fuperior 
power  of  the  defpot,  whenever  his  interelf 
or  his  paflTions  required  it. 

If  one  of  thefe  faints,  by  foitie  fortunate 
chain  of  circumftances,  were  to  turn  out  to 
be  a man  of  genius  and  information,  he 

N 2 might 
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might  do  what  he  pleafed  with  fiich  a 
people  ; he  might  improve,  reform,  and 
new-model,  the  whole  nation  and  its  go- 
vernment. The  improbability  of  fuch  a one 
ever  being  produced  here  banifhes  the  idea 
of  fpeculating  upon  it.  But  as  we  become 
interefted  in  our  own  fpeculations,  we  can- 
not help  looking  forward  with  a degree  of 
pleafure,  and  hope  to  fome  future  period  of 
conquell  or  colonization  of  this  country 
again  from  Europe  ; and  yet  upon  reflec- 
tion we  may  fear  it  is  flill  far  diftant.  We 
have  not  yet,  I fear,  got  near  enough  to  the 
termination  of  the  long  period  of  fuperfti- 
tion  and  fanaticifm,  and  we  muft  pro- 
bably wait  for  that  of  reafon  before  fuch 
events  can  be  produced.  Though  the  Ma- 
homedan  conquefts  and  eftablifhment  are 
not  perhaps  fo  firm  and  intimate  here  as 
generally  imagined,  and  might  be  rather 
eafily  overturned  by  certain  operations  from 
the  north,  aflifted  by  colonies  from  the  fouth; 
but  mankind,  during  this  yet  fanatical  * 

* Whatever  we  may  think  of  ourfelves  and  the  north 
of  Europe,  Mahomedifm  and  the  fouth  of  Europe  certainly 
ftili  deierve  the  epithet  of  fanatical, 

age, 
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age,  are  nowhere  fufFiciently  qualified 
and  prepared  to  mix  well  and  inteimariy 
with  the  natives,  nor  the  natives  with  them, 
not  even  in  the  countiies  wheie  they  emi- 
grate mod  to  each  other,  though  fuch  mix- 
ture is  perhaps  the  only  way  to  fecure  any 
conqued  or  edablilhment,  and  to  improve 
the  human  race.  The  difficulties  geneially 
proceed  from  their  differing  in  religious 
opinions.  Were  it  not  for  the  barbarous 
inveteracy  of  Mahomedifm,  we  might  hope 
in  time  to  fee  it  wear  down  by  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  give  way  to  the  weight  of  its 
own  abfurditics.  Its  future  hidory  cannot 
yet  well  be  forefeen  ; it  feems  doubtful  if 
it  can  ever  again  become  lufficiently  ra- 
tional and  tolerant  to  admit  of  the  necedary 
improvements  in  arts  and  government ; or 
if  it  mud  go  in  ignorance  and  baibaiity, 
and  at  lad  decline  by  its  own  corruption 
and  inconfidencies,  till  fupplanted  by  fome 
new  fydern  of  fanaticifm.  There  is  no 
giv'ing  Mahomedans  any  ideas  of  liberty 
or  good  government  as  yet,  for  they  have 
no  notion  of  fovereignty  without  defpotie 
power. 
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To  fecLire  and  to  civilize  this  country,  I 
believe  it  muft  be  done  by  military  colo- 
nies fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Romans  : I 
wifh  you  could  fearch  and  find  out  all  the 
internal  police,  manners,  and  management, 
of  thofe.  Let  us  fuppofe  fuch  colonization 
to  happen  in  our  time,  or  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  fet  about  it ; fuch  fuppofitions  will 
quicken  your  diligence.  The  man  who 
does  not  frequently  build  caftles,  plant  co- 
lonies, and  gain  battles,  in  idea,  will  not 
probably  ever  do  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
reality.  If  I were  to  have  any  hand  in 
their  formation,  I fiiould  probably  infill; 
upon  fome  which  may  appear  to  you  fin- 
gularities — I Ibould  imitate  Penn,  and  have 
no  Rate  religion,  but  fecure  a complete  to- 
leration and  protedion  to  all  feels — I Ibould 
have  more  women,  and  give  them  more  to 
fay  and  to  do  in  fuch  colonies  than  may 
correfpond  with  your  ideas  of  military  or 
even  of  civil  life — I Ibould  be  for  the  fexes 
living  and  adling  almoft  perpetually  toge-» 
ther,  both  in  public  and  private,  as  the  firft 
requifite  towards  civilization,  efpecially  in 
this  country  j they  Ihould  neither  eat,  drink, 

drefs, 
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drefs,  nor  do  almoft  any  thing  without  the 
preience  and  afiiftance  of  each  other.  I 
think,  even  with  us,  the  fexes  retiring  fo 
much  from  one  another  feldoin  proceeds 
from  any  good  motive,  and  has  no  good 
eifeds;  here,  their  feparation  is  the  great 
impediment  to  all  the  advances  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  and  one  of  the  many  pernicious  con- 
fequences  of  the  fubordination  of  one  fex 

to  the  other. 

The  importance  of  this  great  continent 
or  peninfula  of  Africa  is  obvious,  and  its 
being  as  yet  fo  little  known  or  improved  is 
equally  furprifing  ; however,  many  parts 
of  it  are  known  to  be  capable  of  every  kind 
of  produce,  and  may  yet  again  fupply 
Europe,  Iffc.  with  many  things  better  than 
now  by  diftant  colonies. 

The  native  and  natural  race  of  man 
throughout  this  great  continent  is  probably 
the  black,  of  two  kinds,  the  woolly-headed 
on  one  fide  of  the  peninfula,  and  the  long- 
haired on  the  other,  except  thofe  of  Atlas 

and  the  northern  coaft,  where  they  were 

jq  q.  probably 
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probably  always  white  in  fome  degree  ; 
but  thefe  have  been  fo  frequently  mixed 
and  colonized  from  Europe  and  Afia,  that 
it  is  now  become 'impoffible  to  diftinguifh 
the  indigenous  and  the  different  exotics  ; 
however,  in  and  about  Atlas  are  the  coun- 
tries I Ihould  like  moft  to  explore,  if  it 
were  poffible ; and  1 fufpedt  it  is  not  fo 
impracticable,  nor  the  inhabitants  fo  wild 
and  barbarous,  as  generally  reported  and 
imagined.  We  might  there  difcover  many 
objects  of  curiofity  and  of  utility — in  thofe 
of  nature  and  of  antiquity — in  Roman  and 
Carthaginian  remains — in  the  different  lan- 
guages and  races  of  people — perhaps  the 
Punic  language.  When  this  country  was 
better  peopled  and  more  productive,  the 
communication  between  the  northern  and 
fouthern  coafts,  and  with  fome  of  the  in- 
ternal parts,  was  probably  much  greater 
than  we  yet  know  or  can  trace.  Carthage 
poffibly  drew  much  of  her  wealth  and 
greatnefs  from  that  fource.  In  Tunis,  and 
the  country  around  it,  they  fay  a fpirit  of 
commerce  and  induftry  is  ftill  percep-j^ 
tible. 

We 
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We  do  not  here  perceive  any  reality  in 
the  luppofed  inferiority  of  the  black  race  to 
the  white,  but  often  the  contrary ; fome  of 
the  bell  ofhcers,  farmers,  workmen,  of  this 
empire,  and  I believe  of  feveral  others,  have 
been  of  that  race.  All  the  different  colours 
feem  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  African  cha- 
raOier,  comprehending  a variety  of  tempers 
and  turns  of  mind  as  among  ourlelves ; 
there  may  be  fome  lhades  of  difference, 
phyfical,  and  hence  moral,  fometimes  per- 
ceptible in  the  humour  and  temper  of  mind 
between  the  blacks  and  whites ; the  black 
may  have  rather  more  of  that  kind  of  vola- 
tile fenfibility,  or  irritability,  which  feems  to 
attend  the  human  character  as  it  approaches 
the  fun — warmer,  yet  weaker  ; their  fenti- 
ments,  though  more  ardent,  feem  to  be 
more  tranfient  than  ours  ; and  their  facul- 
ties, as  well  as  formation,  may  be  fomc- 
what  different,  but  not,  I think,  beyond  the 
power  of  habit  and  education  to  model  and 
affimilate.  They  may  have  the  advantage 
in  fome  faculties,  and  the  whites  in  otheis, 
and  I doubt  not  but  great  charaders  and  a 
great  nation  might  be  formed  of  thele,  as 
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well  as  of  other  human  beings ; but  the 
world  wants  yet  more  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience on  this  fubjedl,  and  we  fliould  re- 
quire much  more  refidence  and  more  atten- 
tion to  determine  any  thing  in  it : this  is 
certainly  one  of  the  beft  countries  for  that 
purpofe ; here  all  the  various  races  and  co- 
lours of  men  are  nearly  on  the  fame  footing 
of  eftimation,  unlefs  they  happen  to  be 
Jews  or  Chriflians,  and  they  may  be  con- 
fidered  and  compared  in  all  the  different 
flations  that  this  ftate  of  fociety  affords, 
from  the  bafhaw  or  general  down  to  the 
menial  flave  : in  our  iflands  and  colonies 
we  fee  the  blacks  only  in  the  ftate  of 
flavery,  which  produces  always  a diftindt 
and  fimilar  charadler. 

The  fea-ports  are  the  moft  effential  parts 
of  a country : they  might  have  three  or 
four  tolerably  good  here,  by  a little  affift- 
ance  given  to  nature,  at  Santa  Cruz,  Mo- 
godore,  Woladia ; and  perhaps  Tangier 
might  ftill  be  made  a pretty  good  one,  by 
clearing  it,  and  rebuilding  the  mole,  which 
might  be  carried  much  farther  out.  If  the 

Chriftian 
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Chrlftiaii  powers  had  continued  to  increafe 
and  improve  their  garrifons  and  ports  on 
this  coaft  ; they  might  by  this  time  have 
ferved  as  places  of  trade  and  friendly  in- 
tercourfe  in  times  of  peacej  or  of  afylum^ 
or  as  military  fchools,  in  cafe  of  war ; the 
people  around  would  have  liked  them  for  ^ 
the  fame  reafons  that  the  people  of  all  the 
fouthern  coafts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  like 
to  have  the  Englilh  at  Gibraltar, 

But  this  government  can  never  probably 
be  fufficiently  fettled  to  undertake  or  finilh 
any  public  works  that  require  much  time; 
hardly  any  of  thefe  emperors  have  of  late 
been  able  to  iinilh  even  a houfe  to  live  in. 
This  one  mounted  the  throne  with  the  rare 
advantage  of  having  no  competitor,  being 
an  only  fon  ; an  advantage  which  his  fuc- 
ceiTor,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  not  likely 
enjoy  : his  more  favage  fons  may  probably 
vie  with  each  other  for  the  fucceflion,  as 
ufual,  and  again  drench  the  country  in 
blood,  and  in  all  the  horrors  of  a civil  war. 


I 
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Such  are  foine  of  the  obfervations  and 
ideas  that  have  occurred  of  the  condition 
of  mankind,  on  examining  and  comparing 
the  people  of  thefe  and  other  regions — 

• of  their  arts,  ignorance,  opinions,  manners, 
charadters,  prejudices.  If  forne  of  them 
lead  to  conclufions  different  from  received 
opinions,  it  is  not  my  fault ; 1 do  not 
purpofely  fet  up  for  being  fingular.  If  you 
find  any  thing  to  corredl  or  oppofe,  pray 
do  it — through  the  variety  of  contefled 
opinions  lies  the  road  to  truth.  Among 
other  confiderations  that  thefe  may  fuggeft  • 
to  you,  I think  there  may  be  perceived,  in 
travelling  fouth  from  Dover  to  Morocco, 
a curious  line  of  the  gradual  progreflion  of 
defpotifm — a fpecies  of  government,  of 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  fome  princes  are 
apt  to  form  too  high  an  opinion  ; it  may 
be  vrell  to  fhew  them  its  conftant  and  ever 
pernicious  effedls.  Such  might  be,  among 
the  great  and  beneficial  objects  of  travel, 

worthy 
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worthy  of  your  young  princes  when  of  a 
certain  age,  and  I muft  confefs  an  ardent  am 
bition  to  be  of  the  party,  becaufe  1 think  I 
might  be  ufeful.  As  you  intend,  in  cafe  of 
that  event,  to  get  out  of  the  circle  of  Eu- 
ropean manners  and  ideas,  in  order  to  take 
a more  enlarged  view  of  nature,  of  men, 
and  things ; in  the  Mediterranean  part  of 
your  tour,  you  might  here,  and  at  other 
places,  give  them  a curfory  view  of  this 
fpecies  of  government,  which  is  full  of  in- 
ftrucfive  lelTons  to  all,  but  more  efpecially 
to  princes.  A nearer  infpe<ftion  might  ferve 
to  increafe  their  abhorrence  of  it.  The 
temperate  and  virtuous  Spartans  could  read 
of  drunkennefs,  as  we  do  of  defpotifm,  but 
they  chofe  to  Ihew  it  to  their  children. 
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FROM 

F R , A N C E, 

T O 

friends  in  ENGLAND. 


LETTER  I. 

Offrjl  Imprejfions  a?id  ObjeEls  of  Travel. — 
Meft  and  Things.— Governments.— Truths 
of  Importance. — Reading  infujfcient. — Of 
the  French. 

To  Mr.  C . 

St.  Omer,  1777. 

WE  are  always  ready  enough  to  be- 
lieve our  own  difcoveries  of  im- 
portance, and  are  eafily  pcrfuaded  that  the 

refult  of  our  labours  and  experience  may 

be 
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be  of  fervice,  at  lead  to  our  friends.  You 
are  probably  right  in  conceiving  that  I re- 
quire fome  encouragement.  Your  flatter- 
ing requefl:  and  remarks  tend  to  raife  thcfe 
of  mine  into  fome  new  confequence  in  my 
own  eyes,  and  may  induce  me  to  take  more 
pains  in  future,  and  endeavour  to  retain  for 
you  fome  more  of  thofe  firft  impreflions  as 
a traveller,  which,  I agree  with  you,  areTiot 
always  the  worft,  nor  the  lead  worth  pre- 
ferving. 

Of  the  different  countries  I vifit,  I have 
neither  time  nor  intention  to  trouble  you 
with  much  of  the  prefent  fadiionable  dyle 
of  minuticE  in  natural  hidory  or  antiquities, 
nor  to  give  you  an  itinerary  catalogue  of 
all  the  fights  to  be  feen.  Without  fome  object 
or  principle  in  view,  the  daily  accumulation 
of  little  fa£ts  and  particulars  tends  only  to 
increafe  tlie  perplexity  and  confufion,  or  to 
enlarge  the  hoards  preparing  for  future  and 
uncertain  theories,  which  may  yet  long  con- 
tinue to  fijcceed  each  other,  and  to  perplex 
mankind  before  they  arrive  at  the  truths  of 
importance,  I like  bed  the  theory  or  fydem 

which 
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which  is  formed  on  the  fpot,  with  the 
knowledge  ofnhe  fads;  thofe  framed  in 
our  clofets  are  generally  wrong.  Of  the 
two  daffes  of  objeds  in  this  world,  men 
and  things,  I think  the  latter  occupies  too 
much  the  .attention  of  travellers,  to  the 
negled  of  the  former,  which  is  certainly 
the  moft  important. 

We  have  only  to  look  round  us  in  a few 
different  countries  to  fee  that  on  govern- 
ment and  legiflation  depends  the  greateft 
part  of  the  happinefs  of  mankind  ; and  yet 
thefe  important  objeds  feem  now  the  leaft 
attended  to  by  our  modern  travellers ; nay, 
they  are  in  fome  danger  of  being  entirely 
excluded,  under  the  now  difgraceful  name 
of  politics,  from  our  catalogue  of  fubjeds 
of  enquiry.  The  fages  of  antiquity — an 
Herodotus,  a Pythagoras,  a Lycurgus — 
thought  otherwife ; to  obferve  the  laws, 
conftitutions,  and  manners,  of  other  coun- 
tries, in  order  to  Improve  their  own,  were 
then  thought  to  be  motives  of  travel  worthy 
of  the  wifeft  and  greateft  men. 


VoL.  I. 
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In  fhort,  I am  habitually  inclined  to  con- 
fider  ‘man  as  always  the  firft  obje(fI;  of  at- 
tention, and  other  things  in  fome  propor- 
tion to  their  connedtion  with  him  ; not 
that  I intend  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a 
complete  account  of  any  nation  or  people  : 
A few  riiort  fketches  and  refledlions  on  the 
men  or  things,  as  they  may  chance  to  ftrike 
me  where  I travel  or  refide,  I mean  to  con- 
tinue ; and  with  as  much  caution  as  prac- 
ticable againft  natural  or  habitual  prejudices, 
I mean  to  attempt  at  once  to  give  you  fuch 
truths  as  may  feem  to  me  of  importance 
enough  for  your  notice  and  mine — life  be- 
ing too  Ihort  to  form  voluminous  colled;ions 
of  little  facts,  and  wait  for  the  conclufions 
of  philofophers  thereon.  If  I can  fome- 
times  fucceed  in  pointing  out  the  right  road 
or  proper  obje£t  to  be  purfued  in  travelling, 
I fhall  not  think  my  labour  loft. 

We  need  not  fear  that  the  fubje£ts  for 
obfervation  are  yet  nearly  exhaufted  : you 
future  travellers  may  comfort  yourfelves 
tjiat  much  veal  information  is  yet  to  be  ga- 
thered  even  in  the  moft  beaten  paths  of 

your 
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your  predeceflors,  and  you  may  know  that  ^ 
nation^  have  hardly  begun  to  learn  wifdom 
of  each  other,  and  that  none  of  them  are 
yet  fufficicntly  acquainted,  mixed,  and  con- 
nedfed,  to  be  much  benehted  by  their  re- 
fpedf  ive  improvements  ; but  as  they  mix 
and  become  more  intimately  united,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  whole  ; fo  that  we 
are  every  way  encouraged  and  invited  by 
nature  to  travel  and  mingle  with  each  other, 
and  this  is  much  better  than  reading  about 
one  another  in  books,  from  which  I wifli 
you  to  beware  of  expecting  too  much  ; 
they  may  dired;  you  to  ufeful  and  real 
knowledge,  but  can  feldom  fupply  its  place  ; 
on  them  may  be  built  a large  and  necelfary 
part  of  the  ftructure  of  education,  but  not 
the  whole,  as  fome  of  our  learned  I fear  are 
too  apt  to  imagine  : to  know,  we  mull  fee 
at  lead  : in  many  things  reading  will  give 
but  imperfed  ideas,  and  particularly  in  ob- 
jeds  of  fight. 

Of  the  French  nation  I fltall  give  you 
only  a few  remarks  C7i  paJJ'ant.  Stationed 
in  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world,  their 

O 2 charader. 
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charader,  hiftory,  and  their  Influence,  ard 
too  generally  known  and  felt  to  require 
much  more  illuftration— they  are  as  yet 
better  known  to  you  than  you  to  them. 
Small  as  the  diftance  is  that  feparates  the 
two  nations,  ■ in  the  firfl:  boat  you  may  ob* 
ferve  upon  their  coaft,  may  be  feen  the 
great  difference  between  the  two  races  of 
people,  and  that  difference  appears,  efpe^ 
cially  at  firff,  to  be  much  in  favour  of  our 
countrymen.  The  Englifh  failors  who  na- 
vigate our  veflels  are  flrong,  filent,  labori- 
ous, methodical ; thofe  on  board  the  French 
veflTels  and  boats  are  a poor,  weak,  and 
ragged  race,  wrangling  and  buftling,  rather 
than  working,  with  great  noife  but  little 
Ikill,  the  effeds  not  correfporiding  to  their 
apparent  exertions.  On  examining  the 
workmanfhip  and  materials  of  every  thing 
about  them — of  their  veflTels,  utenfils,  cloth- 
ing— we  may  already  draw  concluffons  of 
the  inferior  flate  of  the  ufeful  arts  and  in- 
duffry  of  France.  Nor  do  we  find  reafon 
to  change  our  opinion  on  going  a-lhore— 
whether  we  infped  the  town  or  country, 
the  fliops,  houfes,  offices,  the  fields,  fences, 

carriages, 
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carriages,  cattle,  or  their  different  tradefmen 
at  work,  the  Engliih  fuperiority  is  every- 
where manifeft  in  all  kinds  of  workman— 
ihip,  and  more  particularly  where  ftrength 
is  required  either  in  the  work  or  work- 
men. 

Generally  bad  mechanics,  they  can  fel- 
dom  make  any  thing  ftrong  without  mak- 
ing it  clumfy,  nor  contrive  any  machine  to 
anfwer  different  purpofes  without  making  it 
too  complicated.  And  it  feems  as  if  all  the 
bad  materials  of  Europe  came  to  the  French 
market,  as  iron,  timber,  leather,  tools,  and 
various  matters  for  different  trades  and  ma- 
nufadfures.  Indeed  the  London  market,  I 
believe,  engroffes  the  beft  of  the  produce  in 
many  things  throughout  the  commercial 
world.  You  may  fee  in  our  friend  B.’s 
books  the  difference  he  makes  iri  the  price 
of  infurance  between  a French  and  an 
Engliih  Ihip. 

I fee  neither  truth  nor  wifdom  in  preach- 
ing the  dodtrine  that  one  fometimes  hears 

O 3 main- 
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maintained  of  late,  by  fome  young  men,  that 
their  feamen  are  every  way  equal  to  ours. 

* In  fome  cafes  we  may  ftill  think  our  pre- 
judice notill  founded,  of  one  Englifhman 
being  equal  to  two  Frenchmen.  I already 
know  feveral  trades,  in  which  the  work 
commonly  done  is  at, lead  in  that  propor- 
tion. I think,  they  are  evidently  a more 
feeble  race,  and  do  not  probably  exert  the 
..ftrength  they  have,  equal  to  our  workmen. 
But  they  have  far  more  vivacity,  cheerful- 
nefs,  and  good  humour — a,  reftlefs  adivity, 
and  may  feldomer  be  inclined  to  idlenefs 
than  Englifh  workmen,  though  their  la- 
bour is  lefs  produdive.  They  feem  not 
fo  much  engroffed  by  their  work  as  in  hafte 
to  have  done.  They  generally  employ 
more  hands  than  we  do  to  the  fame  kind 
of  work.  You  know  the  example  of  three 
men  to  fix  a horfe-lEoe,  which  with  us  is 
done  by  one. 

With  thefe  prepofiefiions,  fo  readily  fug- 
geflej  by  firft  appearances,  and  perhaps  a 

little. 
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little  out  of  humour  with  fome  unexpected 
troubles  and  difficulties  in  getting  what  we 
want,  which  is  not  uncommon  here,  we 
may  require  fome  time  to  become  fuffici- 
cntly  cool  and  impartial  to  perceive  what  is 
really  good  or  worthy  of  imitation.  You 
may  not,  for  example,  at  firft  , attend  to 
their  excellent  police — to  their  fpacious  and 
fuperior  manner  of  building,  though  badly 
finilhed — to  their  polite  and  agreeable  man- 
ner— to  their  eafy  and  fimple  ways  of  con- 
triving in  fome  of  the  conveniencies  and 
common  modes  of  life^and  to  the  habits 
of  oeconomy  which  our  children  may  learn. 
The  fmall  expence  and  trouble  attending 
their  drefs,  focieties,  balls,  theatres,  we  find 
very  comfortable  and  pleafant, 

I 

I think  we  can  already  perceive  that,  not- 
withftanding  their  poverty  and  weaknefs, 
they  may  be  a happier  people  than  we. 
They  fortunately  think  they  have  every 
thing  comme  il J'aut^  while  we,  fullenly  wife 
and  profound,  are  difcontented  with  much 
of  our  own,  and  with  ftill  more  of  theirs. 

O 4 We 
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We  pretend  to  find  among  them  many 
things  deteftable,  much  below,  and  very 
little  above,  mediocrity,  except  their  own 
conceit  of  themfelves,  which,  perhaps  hap- 
pily for  them,  pafles  all  ordinary  bounds. 

The  diftinguifhable  races  of  people,  as  if 
yet  unmixed,  to  be  met  with  in  neighbour- 
ing countries,  forms  a curious  fubjedf  of 
fpecLilation.  Each  name,  clan,  diftridt,  or 
family,  efpecially  if  diftant  from  any  capital 
or  commercial  intercourfe,  preferves  a phy- 
fical  and  moral  charadfer,  diftindf  and  vi- 
fible.  To  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  thefe 
charadteriftic  difiindtions  might  be  curious, 
and  perhaps  ufeful.  If  we  could  with  cer- 
tainty decide  on  what  it  may  depend,  differ- 
ent races  of  human  beings  might  be  bred 
for  different  purpofes.  Some  whole  races 
feem  born  for  the  fword,  and  others  for  the 
pen,  commerce,  politics.  If  we  could  take 
as  much  pains  with  the  human  race  as  we 
frequently  do  with  that  of  our  horfes,  we 
might  probably  fiicceed  as  well. — We  might 
have  military  colonies  of  mountaineers,  and 

a par- 
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a particular  breed  of  men  for  each  profeffion 
of  importance. 

As  to  bodily  ftrengtb,  I think  the 
Englilb  make  or  figure  is  generally  more 
favourable  to  it  than  that  of  the  French.  The 
greater  length  of  back  or  of  the  body  in 
the  latter,  I confider  as  a caufe  of  weak- 
nefs.  I know  not  if  our  friend  J.  Hunter, 
or  any  anatomift,  has  made  comparative 
diffedtions  of  different  nations,  or  if  the 
French  have  a vertebra  more  in  the  back 
than  their  neighbours.  This  may  appear 
jocular,  but  we  know  the  leality  and  the 
effeds  of  this  deficiency  of  ftrength,  in  their 
troops,  on  various  occafions,  as  during  a 
long  march  or  campaign.  Perhaps  that 
difference  of  bodily  figure  and  proportions 
may  be  afcribed  to  their  method  of  fwath- 
ing  their  children,  together  with  poornefs 
of  food.  Not  only  the  quantity,  but  like- 
wife  the  nutritive  quality,  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  food  are  I believe  generally 
inferior,  in  a ftate  of  poor  cultivation ; and 
it  does  not  then  produce  that  ftrength  and 

vigour 
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vigour  of  body  or  mind  neceffary  to  exer- 
tion. Poverty,  or  want  of  capital,  like- 
wife  prevents  their  attempting  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  So  that  weaknefs 
and  inability,  like  many  other  evils,  tend 
in  various  ways  to  perpetuate  themfelves. 
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LETTER  II. 

Of  Prepojfejfions, — F?^e7ich  Rcgnlatmis. — 
Fheir  Indufry^  Charafier,  Separatiotis. — 
Size  and  Fo?'-?ns  of  Government. — Uni- 
formity.— Fyranny. 


Otwithftanding  what  our  very  faced 


ous  travellers  may  write,  I do  not 
find  that  many  of  us  get  fo  very  foon  into 
good-humour  with  every  thing  we  find, 
good  or  bad,  or  fo  very  readily  leave  all  our 
old  habits  and  prejudices  at  home.  We 
have  been  to  Paris,  Bourdeaux,  Eifr,  by  one 
road,  and  returned  hither  by  another.  As 
the  countries  we  have  pafied  through  are 
pretty  well  known,  I fhall  only  trouble  you 
w'lth  a few  general  obfervations. 

As  we  advance  into  France,  we  find  our- 
felves  interrupted  and  teazed  with  multi- 
tudes of  new  orders  and  regulations  ; each 
town,  each  clafs,  each  province,  and  in 
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fhort  every  fpecies  of  public  bufmefs,  wc 
can  prefently  perceive  to  be  overloaded  with 
regulations,  and  with  people  to  fee  them 
executed.  There  is  not  only  over-regula- 
tion, but  perpetual  differences  in  the  man- 
ner. Every  day’s  journey  produces  fome 
new  variation.  What  is  right  here,  is 
wrong  a few  leagues  hence ; and  we  may 
be  fearched  and  fubjecSted  to  frefh  difputea 
and  difficulties  almoft  eveiy  day  w^e  travel. 
But  thefe,  and  fuch  peculiarities,  you  pro- 
bably know  from  other  travellers,  and  can 
difpenfe  with  my  being  more  particular. 

There  feems  to  be  in  human  nature  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  legiflate,  and  to  mul- 
-tiply  laws  even  in  thofe  fituations  where 
none  of  real  confequence  or  utility  can  be 
made  or  executed.  Does  the  French  go- 
vernment mean  by  this  falfe  difplay  of  in- 
effedual  law  and  regularity  to  deceive  or 
to  torment  us  and  their  own  fubjeTs  ? Is 
it  to  magnify  their  public  wifdom  and  po- 
licy ? It  ftrikes  us  that  many  of  thefe  very 
regulations  tend  to  impede  the  bufmefs  they 
are  profeffedly  eftabliffied  to  promote. 


With 
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With  fuch  fhackles  on  Internal  commu- 
nication, how  can  they  ever  become  a com- 
mercial people?  and  commerce  appears 
now  to  be  the  univerfal  objed:  of  national 
ambition.  And  how  they  got  to  their  pre- 
fent  degree  of  induftry  (which  is  above  me- 
diocrity), is  not  eafdy  explained.  Their 
fmgular  charader  will  hardly  account  for 
it  all.  To  be  fure,  that  happy  but  unfeel- 
ing flow  of  fpirits  which  makes  them  eafy 
under  every  fpecies  of  adverfity,even  under 
flavery  itfelf,  and  which  we  are  often  at  a 
lofs  whether  to  admire  or  defpife,  carries 
them  farther  on,  and  produces  more  exer- 
tion under  the  worfl;  kind  of  government 
than  any  other  people  we  know.  They 
can  exert  themfelves  after  repeated  dilap- 
pointments  to  a very  confiderable  degree, 
without  any  frefli  encouragement  or  fecu- 
rity.  They  feem  eafily  and  willingly  de- 
ceived by  a fhew  of  law,  of  forms,  and 
tribunals,  into  a hope  01  fecurity  j and 
adually  produces  many  ot  the  effeds  ol 
reality,  whenever  their  government  is  wife 
enough  to  conceal  for  any  time  the  claw  of 
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its  power — not  that  I think  now  quite  lo 
highly  of  their  induftry  as  I did  at  a dif- 
tance.  In  that,  as  in  feveral  other  things, 
they  have  contrived  to  get  a greater  repu- 
tation than  they  deferve.  By  increafing  the 
difficulties  to. export  their  produce,  and  to 
communicate  mutual  afliftance  between  the 
provinces,  their' government  has  fet  bounds 
to  their  natural  adUvity.  For  thofe  things 
which  cannot  be  carried  to  market  will 
either  ceafe  to  be  made,  or  only  that  quan- 
tity will  be  produced  which  is  fufficicnt  for 
a fmall  confumption  at  home,  and  near  it. 

This  tormenting  feparation  of  provinces, 
and  difference  of  laws  within  the  fame 
kingdom,  feems  to  be  eftablifhed  or  con- 
tinued on  purpofe  to  divide  and  govern, 
and  perhaps  to  impoverifh,  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  defpotifm,  which  is  too  apt  to  adopt  fuch 
timid  and  infidious  policy. 

The  French  provinces  were,  you  know, 
anciently  fo  many  independent  ftates,  now 
confolidated  into  one  great  monarchy  ; but 

that 
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that  jundion  ftill  remaining  fo  incomplete 
leaves  room  for  the  above  fufpicions. 

Moft  princes  have  now  fufhcient  power, 
if  they  were  willing  and  adive  enough,  to 
introduce  an  uniformity  of  good  laws 
throughout  their  dominions ; and  its  not 
being  done,  indicates  too  plainly  fome  fmif- 
ter  defign  or  carelefs  indifference. — Uncon- 
trolled power  is  naturally  fubjed  to  both. 

The  few  attempts  that  have  been  made 
in  France  towards  that  uniformity  I believe 
you  will  find,  by  their  hiftory,  have  wanted 
both  fmcerity  and  perfeverance.  Nor  have 
thev  ever  gone  far  enough  in  the  laborious 
work  of  reformation  to  know  the  difficulties 
of  it,  for  thefe  are  always  great  and  nu- 
merous. Rome,  even  in  the  time  of  Ca[ifar, 
was,  you  know,  incapable  of  liberty.  Their 
ancient  charader,  manners,  and  conftitu- 
tion,  were  together  irrecoverably  loft ; and 
this  I fufped  may  be  the  cafe  with  France 
fmee  the  lofs  of  their  conftitution,  and  of  all 
the  habits  and  principles  of  their  freedom. 


On 
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On  the  proper  divlfion  of  the  world 
into  nations  of  a proper  and  govern- 
able fize,  probably  depends  much  of  the 
improvement  of  mankind.  We  have  feen 
the  too  fmall  and  the  too  large  equally 
incapable  of  duration  and  of  advance- 
ment— the  one  unwieldy,  and  the  other 
too  weak.  The  Roman  empire  became 
. too  extenfive,  and  had  never  probably, 
except  at  lirft,  a form  of  government 
well  fuited  to  its  extent.  The  numerous 
unequal  pieces  into  which  it  was  afterwards 
broken,  were  too  fmall  and  unfubftan- 
tial  to  lafl  long.  The  various  attempts  that 
have  fmce  been  made  to  re-unite  fome  of 
them,  have  feldom  as  yet  fucceeded  in  re- 
moving the  ill  effects  of  that  divifion,  which 
may  yet  produce  much  mifchief  before  men 
' can  difcover  and  get  into  the  right  fize,  as 
well  as  the  right  forms,  of  government.  As 
to  the  form,  1 think  they  might  learn  more 
from  England  than  from  all  the  reft  of  the 
w^orld,  if  nations  could  again  get  into  the 
way  of  learning  and  borrowing  laws  and 
inftitutions  from  their  neighbours,  like  the 
ancient  Greeks.  • Where  any  freedom  of 
' enquiry 
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enquiry  exifts,  they  may  go  on  by  degrees 
to  learn  ; and  as  the  people  open  their  eyes 
and  lee  their  chains,  they  may  make  vari- 
ous efforts  for  relief,  but  they  are  hardly 
any  where,  except  chez  ?ious,  as  yet  fuf- 
ficiently  informed  to  know  even  their  ob- 
jed,  and  Hill  lefs  the  road  to  it. 

The  general  ideas  of  law,  juflice,  go- 
vernment, here,  after  all  their  fine  writings 
Upon  it,  are  yet  too  llavilh,  confufed,  or  in- 
adequate ; and  this  will  probably  appear  in. 
their  future  attempts  to  reform.  Were 
they  even  to  have  their  etats  ge?ieraux  re- 
ftored,  with  their  prefent  inadequate  ideas 
of  reprefentation  and  eledions,  heated  with, 
fome  wild  impradicable  American  ideas  of 
liberty,  they  would  probably  run  into  fome 
pernicious  extreme,  or  would  perpetually 
difagree  both  in  the  fyftem  and  the  means. 
Ages  of  experimental  enquiry,  and  of  li- 
berty gradually  acquired,  are  probably  ne- 
ceffary  to  know  the  right  plan,  and  as  much 
more  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Modern  tyranny,  though  more  gentle,  is 
not  perhaps  much  lefs  oppreffive  than  the 

VoL.I.  P ancient, 
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ancient,  and  probably  more  timid  and  in- 
dolent. Whatever  may  favour  that  indo- 
lence, and  facilitate  the  ruling  and  draining 
their  fubjedts,  will  be  adopted  by  fuch  a 
government,  in  preference  to  any  thing  that 
would  make  them  rich  and  happy,  left  they 
fhould  become  infolent  when  ill  treated. 

Happily  for  mankind,  arbitrary  power 
often  defeats  its  own  purpofes ; and  in 
proportion  as  it  deviates  from  honefty  and 
fimplicity,  creates  to  itfelf  trouble  and  dif- 
appointment.  By  experience  it  fometimes 
dlfcovers  that  thefe  animals,  the  people, 
muft  at  leaft  be  fed  as  they  work,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  ufeful  exertions  to  be  ex- 
pedted  from  them  ; and  hence  often  arife  a 
number  of  overwlfe  regulations  for  that 
purpofe ; but,  though  better  than  nothing, 
none  of  thefe  provifional  regulations  are 
equal  to  the  fimple  one,  of  letting  them  feed 
themfelves  from  their  own  labour.  For 
this  end,  protedtion  and  fecurlty  are  fuffi- 
cient.  The  lefs  government  interferes  in  the 
detail  of  domeftic  oeconomy  of  the  fubjedt, 
the  better. 


That 
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That  of  governing  too  much  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  vvorft,  and  yet  the  moft  common, 
faults  of  modern  policy  ; and  one  of  its 
worft  effedls,  and  which  feems  to  be  the 
leaft  noticed,  is,  that  in  the  progrefs  towards 
flavery  the  people  gradually  lofe  their 
powers  and  exertions,  and  at  length  be- 
come fo  weak  as  to  look  up  to  government 
for  almoft  every  thing,  and  even  perhaps  at 
laft  like  children  to  be  fed. 

Here  government,  or  the  king,  is  already  ^ 
fuppofed  and  expedted  to  do  every  thing 
that  concerns  the  public  or  any  part 
of  it.  Such  things  as  with  us  are  done  by 
townlhips  or  counties,  by  individuals  or 
fubfcriptions,  as  roads,  canals,  fea-ports, 
piers,  ftoring  up  provifions,  regulating 
prices ; even  ftage-coaches,  it  feems, 
cannot  be  tolerably  eftabliflied  but  by  his 
majefty  becoming  proprietor.  In  other 
countries  trade  fupports  the  ftate  ; in  this 
the  ftate  muft  fupport  trade  : every  trifling 
thing  here  requires  the  hand  of  govern- 
ment. 
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letter  III. 

Of  Agriculture.--T’he  People. — Pheir  De- 
cline^ and  Importance.! 

Except  in  the  wine  countries,  we 
meet  with  little  elfe  but  corn-huf- 
bandry  ; no  proportional  number  of  cattle 
nor  a grafs  farm  to  be  feen,  though  thefe 
are  probably  the  life  and  foul  of  agricul- 
ture. In  the  proper  number  of  animals 
to  labour,  to  manure,  and  to  feed  upon  the 
land,  probably  confifts  the  main  fpring  and 
force  of  agriculture,  which  improves  with 
population ; and  thence  may  proceed  the 
greateft  and  beft  kind  of  national  wealth, 
ftrength,  and  profperity,  and  which  by  fuch 
means  may  yet  be  carried  to  an  extent 
hitherto  little  known  and  lefs  pradlifed,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  fome  parts  of  China,  of  the 
low  countries,  and  near  fome  towns. 

The  few  cattle  they  have  throughout 
moft  parts  of  France  are  too  generally  but 

miferable 
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mlferable  carrion.  The  horfes,  the  oxen, 
the  fheep,  all  feem  of  a poor  degenerate 
race,  and  all  of  the  fame  kind — no  va- 
riety nor  crofs  breeds  of  them,  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

Animal  life  in  general  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  a condition  of  much  vigour  or 
energy  throughout  this  kingdom,  till  we 
begin  to  leave  it  and  afcend  the  mountains 
by  which  it  is  bounded  on  either  lide — the 
Alps  or  Pyrenees  ; or  till  we  enter  the  rich 
plains  of  Flanders,  where  we  find  more  fize 
and  ftrength,  although  becoming  grofs  and 
heavy. 

Their  corn  countries  are  moftly  large, 
naked,  melancholy  plains,  without  trees, 
fences  or  divifions,  and  thinly  inhabited  by 
a poor,  weak,  and  fickly  race,  too  often  in 
rags  and  wooden  fhoes : thus  the  labouring 
and  moil  ufeful  part  of  the  nation  is  con- 
fidered  and  treated  with  rigour  and  con- 
tempt. The  term  peiiple^  fo  far  from  con- 
veying ideas  of  reljjed,  greatnefs,  benevo- 

P 3 lence, 
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' lence,  or  importance,  feems  here  a term  of 
reproach.  The  phrafe  majejly  of  the  people^ 
borrowed  from  the  ancients,  and  which  you 
read  in  their  authors,  is  neverthelefs  unfelt 
and  unknown,  except  among  a few  fecluded 
philofophers. 

Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
Engliih  people  may  likewife  in  time  lofe 
that  refpe£t  and  influence  which  they  have 
been  accuflomed  to  alfert,  though  fometimes 
with  infolence,  unlefs  it  be  more  alTiduoufly 
fupported  by  wife  regulations  ? On  their 
confequence  being  kept  up,  with  all  its  in- 
conveniences, probably  depends  moft  of 
your  national  fuperiority.  That  fuperior 
fpirit  of  exertion,  of  induftry,  and  enter- 
prife,  in  which  they  go  beyond  any  other 
people  I know,  probably  proceeds  from  a 
certain  noble  opinion  of  themfelves,  and 
of  their  own  importance.  Perhaps  nothing 
but  the  other  two  branches  of  the  iegiflature 
being  obliged  to  court  the  people,  could  fo 
long  have  prefei'ved  their  importance  in  the 
date*  t 


But 
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But  are  there  not  certain  degrees  of  cor- 
ruption and  debility,  a gradual  change  of 
manners,  and  hence  of  government,  which 
neceflarily  attend  a high  Rate  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  which  may  fink  them  to  a level 
with  their  neighbours,  unlefs  fome  means 
can  be  found  to  countera6;  them  ? Different 
degrees  of  arts  and  civilization  may  require 
different  laws  and  regulations.  The  fpirlt 
of  liberty  muff  be  proportionate  to  times 
and  circumftances.  The  fame  fpecies  of 
freedom  and  licentioufnefs  that  might  have 
been  formerly  neceffary,  and  the  few  regu- 
lations and  reftraints  that  were  found  to  be 
fufficient,  may  not  be  fo  now.  And  un- 
lefs  you  arrange  and  regulate  the  people 
better,  for  both  civil  and  military  purpofes, 
and  thereby  fecure  their  Importance  in  the 
ftate  with  proper  fubordination,  they  may, 
through  anarchy,  fall  into  the  fame  kind 
of  languid  impotence  and  contempt  with 
moft  of  the  people  ^throughout  the  reft  of 
the  world ; and  the  weight,  the  fuperiority 
of  your  nation  will  fall  with  them. 

P4 
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The  mifchievous  anarchy  of  the  demo- 
cratic fpirit  might  certainly  be  obviated  by 
wife  regulations,  and  without  lofing  its  be- 
neficial eifeds. 

One  would  fometimes  be  tempted  to 
believe  even  our  government  capable,  at 
times,  of  a certain  finifler  policy,  of  leav- 
ing the  people  in  a ftate  of  confufion, 
that  they  may,  by  their  excefles,  bring 
themfelves  and  their  caufe  into  difgrace ; 
and  that  our  different  parties  too  often 
tacitly  agree  in  that  negled,  or  fecretly  im- 
pede the  neceffary  remedies.  Is  this  mere- 
ly for  the  chances  furniflied  to  the  fifhing 
in  troubled  waters  ? A miferable  defperate 
game ! However,  you  Hand  a noble  in- 
llance  to  fhew,  with  how  little  force  and 
i coercion  a people  may  be  governed.  Yet 
your  wifeft  fovereigns  have  probably  made 
the  moft  arrangements,  and  had  always 
thofe  effential  points  of  defence  and  police  at 
qnce  in  view  ; but  they  did  not,  as  here, 
fo  heavily  over-burden  the  people  with 
fuperfluous  and  oppreffive  regulations. 
Such  were  your  Alfreds  and  Elizabeths;  • 

and 
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and  it  is  probably  ftill  to  the  prince  you 
are  to  look  up,  for  the  only  effedual  poli- 
tical remedies  to  the  evils  that  threaten  you. 
You  can  never  exped  your  people  nor 
your  parliaments  to  reform  themfelves. 
You  fhould  try  by  education  to  form  a 
Lycurgiis  (if  it  be  poffible  for  thefe  modem 
and  civilized  times  to  produce  fuch  a 
prince]  j I fee  uo  other  remedy  for  you,  if 
you  are  in  danger.  But,  for  all  your  loud 
complaints  and  apparent  confulion,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  any  great  reform  be  yet  ne- 
celfary  in  your  government  or  conftitution, 
though  neither  are  pejfedt.  The  evils  are 
not  yet  probably  come  to  that  height  as 
to  rifk  the  polTible  evils  of  any  confider- 
able  change ; and  perhaps  no  great  re- 
form is  practicable,  without  fome  violent 
{hock  or  necelTity,  fome  public  danger  or 
diftrefs. 

Be  not  fo  afraid  of  the  exertions  and 
interruptions  of  war.  If  it  can  be  ma 
naged  with  tolerable  prudence  and  cecono- 
my,  it  may  produce  more  reform  than  a 
long  peace,  which  is  too  often  but  a g^a 
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dual  decay.  War  may  force  you  to  re- 
gulate yourfelves  for  defence;  by  which 
certain  points  of  internal  police  may  be 
obtained,  which  might  otherwife  long 
remain  negleded. 
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letter  IV. 

Of  Government. — Frettch  Impediment  to  Im^ 
provement. — Fheir  Lcinds^  Ccittle^  Farin'^ 
ing. — Of  Flanders. 

HE  circumftances  of  the  times,  and 


of  this  journey  in  particular,  muft,  I 
fee,  inevitably  give  a political  turn  to  this 
coirefpondence  ; and  as  I cannot  have 
much  new  information  to  give  you  con- 
cerning this  country,  I may  therefore  in- 
dulge in  a variety  of  fpeculations  as  things 
occur  to  call  them  forth.  The  poverty  and 
oppreffion  of  the  lower  claffes,  the  injuri- 
ous divifion  of  property,  in  this  and  many 
other  countries,  produce  a variety  of  re- 
fledtions  on  the  fate  of  man,  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  fociety,  &c. 

Is  there  no  kind  of  government  yet  dif- 
covered  that  can  be  eftablifhed  on  prin- 


ciples of  gradual  improvement,  inftead  of 
* going 
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going  in  a contrary  diredion  ? No  one 
that  fliould  keep  pace  with  the  advances  of 
men  in  the  other  arts  ? For  all,  or  moft  of 
thofe  that  have  hitherto  been  feen  in  the 
world,  feem,  by  degrees,  to  degenerate 
from  the  time  of  their  firft  inftitution,  or 
fubfequent  revolutions,  each  of  which 

feems  to  contain  the  feeds  and  necellity  of 
Others. 

^ I wifh  to  believe  our  government  im- 
proving, but  am  often  in  doubt.  In  your 
Houfe  of  Commons  there  appears,  in  the 
operation  of  Mr.  Grenville’s  Bill,  a fmall 
fource  of  amendment ; gradual,  and  there- 
fore proper  for  a time  of  peace.  This 
may,  at  length,  prepare  the  way  for  more 
important  and  falutary  reformation,  pro- 
vided you  can  preferve  and  profit  by  it, 
before  more  mifchievous  defeats  overtake 
you.  Seizing  the  opportunity  of  improving 
the  mode  of  eledion  in  your  boroughs  as 
they  mifbehave,  may  have  fome  good  ef- 
feds  on  the  conftitution  j and  it  may  re- 
train the  daring  fpirit  of  corruption  within 
the  bounds  of  decency,  and  make  th^m  at 

lead 
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lectft  pretend  to  honefty  *.  the  neceffity  of 
concealing  a crime  muft  tend  to  impede 
and  diminifh  it.  If  the  wifdom  and  virtue 
of  the  nation  could  once  be  collected  in  its 
councils,  great  and  beneficial  meafiires 
might  no  doubt  be  adopted.  The  people 
felling  their  votes  fhews  that  thofe  votes 
are  worth  fomething,  and  the  price  may 
ferve  as  an  eftimate  of  their  importance. 
But  in  filch  a fyftem  of  corruption,  how 
long  they  can  retain  thofe  votes  to  fell, 
and  how  foon  they  may  be  brought  to  fell 
the  right  itfelf,  are  queftions  of  import- 
ance. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  French  journey. 
On  looking  over  my  journal,  I find  the 
chief  part  of  the  travelling  notes  turn  upon 
agriculture,— on  different  trades  in  towns 
and  villages,— price  of  labour ; in  all  of 
which  the  ftriking  circumfiance  is,  that 
government,  on  every  occafion,  and  in 
every  refpe<ft,  too  much  interferes. 

Many  letters  might  be  written  on  each 

of  thefe  fubjeds,  by  thofe  who  love  to  be 

particular 
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particular  and  voluminous.  But  I deal  In 
generals,  and  love  brevity ; and  you  poffefs 
the  ufeful  arts  in  England  to  a more  perfea 
degree ; fo  that  there  is  little  to  be  learned 
here,  but  from  their  faults. 

You  may  partly  know,  from  various  au- 
thors, how  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  and 
the  other  ufeful  trades  that  are  connedled 
with  It,  have  been  obftrufted  here  by  a 
variety  of  caufes  befides  thofe  of  fuperflu- 
ous  and  oppreffive  regulations:  but  to  in- 
veftigate  thofe  caufes  on  the  fpot,  may  be, 
the  moft  important  lefibn  to  be  learned  in 
this  country.  I think  they  may  moftly  be 
traced  to  the  nature  of  their  government 
and  taxation,  to  their  religion,  laws,  man- 
ners, and  charader.  The  chief  of  thefe 
caufes  may  be.  Arbitrary  po'wer^  which 
probably  muft  inevitably  be  often  tyran- 
nical and  unjuft  ; their  bad  tenures ^ and 
want  of  long  leafes,  few  exceeding  three, 
fix,  or  nine  years  j the  few  proprietors  of 
the  land  have  been  obvioufly  the  dilators 
of  all  the  laws  concerning  it,  and  their  In- 
tereft  always  preferred  to  that  of  the  many 

who 
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wlio  live  and  labour  on  it : hence  the 
poverty  and  want  of  j^cirmcfs ^ the  lands 
being  generally  cultivated  in  mctciv  i€s^  or 
by  hired  labourers,  who  pay  or  receive  a 
certain  proportion  ot  the  produce.  Their 
taxes  are  injudicious  and  opprefllve,  in  the 
arbitrary  manner  of  laying  and  of  levying 
them  ; feme  on  the  apparent  ftock  of  the 
tradefman,  farmer,  or  labourer,  and  often 
laid  by  thofe  who  levy  it.  Entails^  parti- 
cular privileges  and  exemptions  in  favour 
of  the  nobleffe  and  the  church:  temptations 
held  out  to  their  natural  vanity,  which 
prevent  the  neceffary  accumulation  of 
capitals  by  induftry.  All  run  to  buy  titles 
or  privileges  as  foon  as  they  can  j while 
thefe  at  once  feed  their  vanity,  and  give 
them  more  power  and  confideration  than 
wealth  and  induftry,  they  will  probably 
continue  to  prefer  mediocrity,  or  even 
poverty  and  dependance,  with  a title,  to 
the  condition  of  rich  and  comfortable 
tradefmen  or  merchants  j and  their  govern- 
ment goes  on  to  encourage  this  dilpohtion. 
Hence  the  poverty  of  the  lower  clafles,  and 
the  want  of  tafte  in  the  higher  for  an  in— 
, T duftrious 
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duflrioiis  or  a country  life.  Some  think 
the  church  the  heft  landlords  ; they  may 
not  be  the  worft,  and  are  perhaps  too  in- 
dulgent; but  we  have  only  to  look  at  their 
Icnids^  and  fee  that  they  do  not  improve 
beyond  a certain,  rather  low,  degree;  while 
thofe  eftates  that  have  been  fecularifed  in 
other  countries  are  improving  daily,  and 
have  doubled  and-  trebled  in  value  fince 
they  were  taken  from  the  church. 

I believe  I mentioned  to  C- their 

childilh  vanity,  and  perpetual  defire  of  fo- 
ciety  and  amufement,  which  draws  them 
together  into  towns,  and  helps  greatly  to 
prevent  their  acquiring  a tafte  for  the  coun- 
try. May  not  we  conclude  that  this  go- 
vernment does  not  know,  or  does  not  chufe 
to  apply,  the  true  principles  of  national 
profperity?  and  yet  the  world  is  full  of 
their  writings  on  thofe  fubjeds. 

The  corn  countries  of  France  are  moftly, 
I think,  what  we  fhould  call  a light  foil, 
not  much  ftrong  clay,  or  rich  mould,  nor 
what  we  fhould  efteem  a fine  country. 

Though 
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Though  there  is,  perhaps,  lefs  wafte  land 
than  in  England,  I do  not  think  that  their 
foil  in  general  is  fo  far  iuperior  to  ouis  as 
fonie  imagine  j but  it  would  recjuire  much, 
time  and  examination  to  determine  fuch 
points  with  any  certainty.  We  muft,  how- 
ever, except  fome  parts  of  Normandy^ 
Burgundy,  and  generally  the  land  on  their 
great  rivers,  efpecially  on  the  Loire^  which 
is  beautifully  wooded,  a rich  and  produc- 
tive foil,  and  well  peopled.  Indeed  molt 
of  their  wine  countries  are  rich  and  beauti- 
ful, though  not  in  our  flile  of  beauty* 

The  fcarcity  of  cattle,  of  pafture  land, 
and  of  the  cultivation  of  artificial  gralfes 
every  where,  fufiiciently  fliew  their  defici- 
ency in  hufbandry  ; unacquainted  with  the 
advantages  of  a change  of  crops,  and  of  a 
fufficient  ftock  of  cattle,  of  converting 
arable  to  pafture,  and  the  reverfe : I believe 
that  the  fame  crops  of  eternal  corn,  with 
perpetual  plowings,  muft  iiot  only  im- 
poverifh  but  pulverife  the  foil,  increafe  its 
natural  dry  and  light  quality,  and  render 
it  unfit  for  grafs  or  meadow,  without  more 

VoL.  I.  0^  expence, 
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expence,  labour  and  fklll,  than  the  pro- 
prietors could  furnifh.  The  few  whom  I 
have  feen  attempting  to  turn  fome  lands  to 
grafs  for  Englifli  race  horfes,  their  prefent 
paffion,  have  not  yet  fucceeded  well,  after 
feveral  years  experience  and  great  expence. 
I want  your  intelligent  tradefmen  to  viht 
other  countries  ; a travelling,  farmer  might 
be  of  more  fervice  to  his  country,  than  all 
your  gentlemen  of  learning  and  virtu  who 
run  through  Europe 

I 

But  I fhould  perhaps  have  fald  fomething 
about  Flanders  before  we  proceed  farther ; 
though  fo  near,  I think  it  is  not  fo  well 
known  as  it  deferves  f.  Thefe  two  neigh- 
bouring countries,  France  and  Flanders, 
form  a curious  contrail: ; the  firft  being  re- 
markable for  poverty  and  naftinefs,  and  the 
other  for  wealth  and  neatnefs,  with  other 

• Mr.  Arthur  Young’s  travels  and  knowledge  may  be 
of  great  fervice  to  the  public,  efpecially  if  the  moft  ufeful 
parts  can  be  afterwards  extrafted  and  abridged,  and  the 
dehit  or  fale  extended,  by  diminilhing  the  fize  ^ and  the 
price  of  fuch  books. 

t Mr.  James  Shaw  has  llnce  remedied  this  defedl,  by 
publilhing  a very  agreeably  39?o«nt  of  Flanders. 

ftriking 
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Rriklng  differences.  I do  not  find  the 
decay  of  the  Flemifli  towns,  nor  of  their 
trade,  to  be  fo  confiderable  as  generally  be- 
lieved. Thofe  towns  are  yet  noble,  vene- 
rable, wealthy,  and  induftrious,  and  their 
country  the  beft  cultivated  of  any  in 
Europe ; all  this,  with  the  freedom  and 
happinefs  of  the  people  and  their  govern- 
ment, render  it  altogether  more  worthy 
our  attention  perhaps  than  France.  We 
owe  a particular  attention  to  that  country 
from  whence  we  had,  probably,  both  the 
loom  and  the  plough,  with  other  ufeful  arts, 
and  where  agriculture  is  ftill  kept  up  to 
perhaps  a more  ufeful  degree  of  perfec- 
tion than  even  in  England  itfelf : they 
may  not  have  fo  great  a proportion  of  fine 
parks,  fine  horfes,  and  variety  of  cattle  as 
we  have,  but  they  have  enough,  and  only 
for  utility ; and  throughout  whole  provinces, 
have  neither  fallow,  common,  nor  wafte 
land. 

The  fpacious  Schelde^  and  beautiful  ro- 
mantic Maife,  .you  muft  fee,  and  particular-  . 
ly  the  latter,  where  you  will  find  all  the 

0^2  means 
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means  and  the  materials  of  riches  and  in- 
duftiy,  woods,  coals,  mines,  people : the 
trade  and  navigation  of  both  might  be 
cloubled  and  trebled,  but  for  the  felfifh 
tyranny  of  the  different  ftates  through  which 
they  pafs.  If  the  feventeen  provinces,  ac- 
cording to  the  firft  idea  of  their  revolt  from 
Spain,  could  be  reunited  under  one  good 
government,  it  would  be  a noble  country, 
and  a refpedable  power.  Charlemagne 
chofe  his  capital  between  the  Maife  and 
Rhine.  But  on  approaching  France,  the 
baneful  influence  of  that  government,  the 
effedis  of  French  laws,  and  French  leafes, 
foon  begin  to  appear.  Even  in  French 
Flanders,  though  the  fame  kind  of  foil  with 
the  Auflrian,  wafle  and  fallow  lands,  weeds 
and  negligence,  begin  to  be  feen ; and  as 
we  advance  into  France,  many  other  fad 
changes  for  the  worfe  we  are  doomed  to 
experience.  We  gradually  lofe  the  noble 
fpacious  farm  houfes,  with  great  barns  like 
churches,  in  exchange  for  wretched  half- 
ruined  hovels ; we  leave  the  comfortable 
neat  Flemifh  dreffes,  for  French  rags,  dirty 
woollen  night-caps,  wooden  fhoes,  and 

every 
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every  mark  of  mifery ; iii  fliort,  we  have 
left  order  and  neatnefs  in  every  thing  be- 
hind us.  The  moft  grievous,  at  prefent, 
feems  to  be  the  lofs  of  thofe  clean  and  ready 
Flanders  maids,  for  thefe  dirty  fancy  men- 
fervants.  This  inconfiftent  prejudice  in 
France,  where  the  women  have  fo  much 
influence,  of  employing  men  inftead  of 
women  fervants  in  almoft;  every  depart- 
ment, is  not  eafily  accounted  for,  and  to 
me  is  truly  difgufting.  From  the  kitchen  to 
every  part  and  offlce  about  the  houfe,  you 
will,  in  many  parts,  meet  with  no  other  . 
fervants  but  men,  generally  nafty  imperti- 
nent fellows,  and  my  great  aveiTion ; 
though  we  fee  the  women  labouring  in  the 
fields,  at  the  roads,  and  performing  the 
office  of  oftlers  in  the  ftables.  The  French 
being  confidered  by  many  as  the  naftiefl: 
people,  for  a civilifed  nation  yet  known, 
may  be  greatly  owing  to  this  cuftom  of 
domeftic  male  fervants. 
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LETTER  V. 

Of  Travellers.-r-Society.--Two  Clajfes — Of 
P arts ^ and  the  Learned, 

To  Mr.  A.  J. 

Paris,  1777. 

T FEAR  you  begin  to  expert  too  much 
from  me,  and  depend  too  little  on 
what  you  have  read  and  heard.  I doubt 
there  may  be  but  little  in  France  that  is 
new  to  you,  and  that  can  be  communicated 
in  this  way,  nor  any  very  ufeful  leflbn  to 
be  learned,  until  we  difcover  fome  new  de- 
feds,  fomething  to  find  fault  with  by  way 
of  text : for  from  faults  and  defeds,  I be- 
lieve, we  are  more  willing  to  learn,  than 
from  precept  or  imitation..  There  is  often 
fomething  very  amufing,  and  not  ungrate- 
ful to  the  mind  of  man  or  woman,  to  hear, 
a country  well  abufed,^  or  fee  their  foibles 

turned 
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turned  into  ridicule.  Among  the  various 
travellers  one  meets  with,  I think  the  fulky 
and  fatirical  are  not  among  the  lead  en- 
tertaining or  ufeful ; and  I believe,  that  as 
much  is  to  be  learned  from  the  blunt  or 
bitter  humour  of  fome  old  Englifh  travel- 
lers, as  from  that  eternal  affedtation  of 
pleafantry  or  complaifance  which  is  now 
fo  much  in  faihion,  and  which  is  proba- 
bly as  prolific  a fource  of  mifreprefenta- 
tion,  as  any  other  humour  or  prejudice 
whatever.  The  conceived  necelfity  of 
feeming  always  pleafed  with  every  thing, 
however  difagreeable  or  even  deteflable, 
muft  miflead  and  bias  our  minds  and  our 
pens,  as  much  as  the  other  extreme,  the 
ill  humour  of  thofe  Anglois  atrabilaires 
whom  we  have  feen  pefting  and  fwearing 
at  all  they  met  with  cut  of  their  own 
country.  I fhould  think  a little  old  fafliion- 
ed  Englilh  fincerlty  and  good  fenfe  to  the 
full  as  becoming  in  our  travellers,  as  thofe 
conftant  attempts  at  trifling  wit  and  plea- 
fantry, or  that  perpetual  grin  of  politejfe^ 
which  we  are  now  fo  ready  to  borrow, 
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and  awkwardly  imitate,  from  thefe  our 
agreeable  neighbours. 

I believe  you  remember  the  gentleman 
who  returned  to  England  immediately  on 
fe-eing  a French  kitchen;  and  my  fellow- 
traveller,  who  had  determined  to  pafs  the 
reft  of  his  days  on  the  continent,  on  find- 
ing at  Calais  that  he  could  not  have  beef- 
flakes  well  dreffed,  fct  off  next  day  on  his 

return; — and  our  friend  S , who  left 

Spain  diredly  when  he  found  he  eould 
not  have  melted  butter  to  his  veal,  which 
had  cofl  him  fo  much  pains  and  money  to 
procure. 

Within  thofe  extremes  of  natural  blunt- 
nefs  and  acquired  affedation,  there  are 
travellers  of  great  variety  of  fpecies  and 
charader  ; and  to  each  of  thefe,  objeds  will 
appear  very  different.  The  accounts 
honeflly  enough  given  by  one,  may  to 
another  appear  fallacious ; fo  that  we  may 
all  write  on,  and  flill  find  fubjeds  enough 
to  employ  our  pens,  as  well  from  the  va- 

riety 
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riety  of  unexamined  matter,  as  from  the 
different  fight,  charadler,  or  views  of  the 
travellers. 

But  to  return. — I believe  I meant  to  fay 
fomething  about  fome  of  their  towns ; but 
do  not  be  alarmed,  for  I mean  not  to 
trouble  you  with  defcripjions,  becaufe  I 
think  they  never  convey  the  ideas  that  are 
defigned. 

And  firft,  generally, — From  a kind  of 
childifh  dillike  of  being  alone,  which  they 
call  love  of  fociety,  the  French  live  much 
in  towns,  fo  as  to  play  at  cards,  and  have 
little  tafte  for  a country  life,  notwithftanding 
what  they  may  tell  you  to  the  contrary  in 
their  books.  As  ftill  a worfe  fymptom  of 
their  tafte,  the  people  of  beft  fortune  get  to 
live  generally  in  the  central  and  moft  un- 
wholefome  parts  of  a town,  leaving  the 
out-fkirts  and  fine  fituations  to  poverty 
and  naftinefs.  For  the  whole  feems  divided 
only  into  two  clafles,  the  extremes  of 
fociety,  or  the  few  rich,  and  the  many  very 
poor,  with  too  few  of  thofe  middle  ranks 

which 
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which  form  the  heft  bonds  of  fociety,  and 
, the  ftrength  of  the  nation.  Moft  of  this 
you  may  already  know ; — only  let  me 
defire  you  will  trace  the  caufes  and  nume- 
rous confequences  of  this  injurious  divifion 
of  rank  and  property,  when  you  vifit  thefe 
countries,  for  it  is  of  great  confequence  to 
fociety ; the  remedy  is  difficult,  and  re^ 
quires  more  wifdom  than  can  even  be  ex- 
pected in  an  arbitrary  government.  In 
this  you  may  trace,  perhaps,  the  inevitable 
decline  of  Europe.  Such  objeCts  are 
worthy  of  you  as  a philofopher,  a foldier, 
and  probably  a future  fenator. 

I need  not  trouble  you  much  about  this 
fine  city,  Paris  \ though  fuperior  to  Lon- 
don in  fome  very  material  things,  yet  I 
think  it  inferior  in  many  others.  Though 
fuperior  in  public  valks,  libraries,  palaces; 
London  has  certainly  the  advantage  in  the 
other  eflentials  and  comforts  of  life.  I 
like  their  boulevards  prodigioully,-— a very 
extenfive  open  walk,  without  going  out  of 
town,  with  fuch  variety  of  buildings  and 
^mufements ; it  infpires  one  with  fome 
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ideas  of  liberty,  till  by  approaching  the 
Baftile  at  the  end  of  it,  we  are  put  in 
mind  where  we  are.  But  the  ftreets  of  this 
town  are  fliocking.  You  muft  either  ride 
over  people,  or  be  ridden  over. 

I cannot  fay  I like  the  generality  of  thefe 
Parifians,  nor  can  think  them  near  fo  ami- 
able as  they  do  themfelves.  Moll  of  them 
who  have  not  travelled,  I fancy,  you  would 
think  intolerably  conceited  and  ignorant,— 
at  once  polite  and  impertinent.  Compli- 
ments do  not  conftitute  civility.  Their 
atttention,  fo  far  from  civility,  is  often 
rudenefs.  We  can  too  often  difcover  that 
they  meant  no  kindnefs  to  us  by  their  com- 
pliments, as  we  might  at  firft  imagine,  but 
only  to  fhew  themfelves  off  as  fuperior  to 
us.  I do  not  mean  by  Parifian^  any  of 
their  people  of  the  JirJl  ^faPoion^  for  they 
are,  in  general,  perfectly  polite,  eafy,  and 
genteel,  and  perhaps  more  amiably  fo  than 
pur  own. 

You  know  there  are  many  of  the  learned 
and  wife  here,  as  well  as  of  the  agreeable ; 

but 
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but  the  former  are  not  yet  fo  often  to  be 
found  among  the  latter,  as  you  may  fancy, 
from  knowing,  It  is  become  the  fafhion  for 
authors  and  men  of  learning  to  be  admitted 
into  the  firft  company  more  than  formerly. 
However,  we  are  pleafed  to  fee  fome  of  the 
learned  and  philofophic  of  both  fexes  taking 
the  lead,  even  among  people  of  the  firft  rank 
and  fortune ; and  if  they  go  on,  we  may  fee 
Plato’s  wifti  accompliftied,  and  the  W'orld 
governed  by  philofophers.  But  hitherto 
I doubt  if  authors  be  always  the  moft  Im- 
proving or  defirable  company.  Some,  en- 
grofled  and  led  away  by  books,  are  thereby 
lefs  acquainted  with,  and  lefs  fit  for,  the 
world.  Others,  abfent,  referved,  and 
auftere,  already  embarralTed  with  a reputa- 
tion which  is  to  be  fupported  with  great 
cailtion  and  artifice ; embroiled  in  the 
vanity  and  intrigues  of  the  world,  their 
works  and  opinions  already  known,  and 
operating  like  religious  prejudices  which 
can  feldom  be  touched,  or  muft  be  fup- 
ported right  or  wrong  ; their  converfation 
is  not  always  fo  frank  and  intelligent,  nor 

fo 
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lb  edifying  as  might  be  expected  from  their 
knowledge. 

The  young,  if  ftudiousand  unprejudiced, 
full  of  information  and  curiofity,  as  yet 
eager  after  truth,  and  only  in  the  progrefs 
towards  reputation  and  author-craft,  are 
probably  the  bell  worth  knowing, — the 
moll  friendly  and  communicative,  parti- 
cularly with  llrangers ; but  fuch  men  are 
not  eafily  to  be  met  with,  as  they  do  not 
wafte  much  of  their  time  with  the  cards 
and  nonfenfe  of  common  focieties. 
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LETTER  VI. 

French  Chara6iery  and  national  Tajle, 

TO  draw  the  French  charadler  with  the 
juftice  and  precifion  1 could  wifh, 
would  require  more  penetration  and  labour 
than  I can  claim,  or  have  leifure  to  beftow. 
I mean  to  give  you  only  a few  of  the  ftrik- 
ing  features  as  Lpafs,  and  to  deal  more  in 
blemifhes  than  in  beauties. 

When  we  travellers  can  be  honed  enough 
to  give  you  things  as  they  drike  us  at  fight, 
I fear  that  the  faults  will  always  dand  fird. 
The  foibles  and  defeats  of  this  people  mud 
make  the  fird  and  dronged  impreflion.  I 
believe  there  is  no  great  danger  of  the  two 
nations  foon  becoming  very  fond  of  each 
other.  The  one  values  itfelf  on  the  kindsf 
of  merit  which  are  neither  edeemed  nor 
tvanted  by  the  other.  The  French  mud 
defpife  the  Englilh  folid  fenfe,  and  inde- 
pendent 
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pendent  fpirit,  perhaps  as  much  as  we  do 
their  efprit^  graces^  agrefne?its.  They  mult 
diflike  our  lullen,  proud,  awkward  man- 
ner, as  much  as  we  do  their  conceit, 
vanity, — leiir  manieres  avantageufes^  V envie 
de  fe  faire  valoir,  Iciir  fatuite,  &c.  It  re- 
quires fome  time  to  difcover,  through  their 
politenefs,  how  much  they  diflike  us. 

Yet,  if  it  were  not  for  a war  now  and 
then,  I fliould  fear  our  afTimilating  too 
much  towards  thefe  our  agreeable  neigh- 
bours, and  our  meeting  them  more  than 
half-way.  Though  few  of  them  will  pro- 
bably ever  have  good  fenfe  enough  to  be 
much  pleafed  with  ours ; many  of  us 
are  apt  to  have  good  nature  enough  to  like  , 
both  their  manner  and  their  manners,  leiir 
franchlfe^  leur  'babil^  and  many  other  lefs 
important  agreeable  nothings  about  them. 

They  may  hate  us,  while  we  defpife 
them,  and  contempt  may  be  full  as  power- 
ful in  its  effects  as  hatred.  Yet  I believe, 
we  fliall  generally  find  many  more  Englifli 
in  France,  than  French  in  England.  Per- 
haps 
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haps  fome  of  us  come  here  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  our  ill-humour,  or  to  vent  it  on  them, 
like  thofe  who  keep  an  humble  dependant 
to  fcold  at.  Although  we  may  recipro- 
cally improve  by  intercourfe,  and  it  might 
be  better  for  mankind  were  nations  to  mix 
more  with  each  other,  yet  one  would  wifli 
each  to  retain  their  native  character, — that 
national  ftamp  which  difcriminates  it  from 
the  reft.  In  order  to  this,  it  may  be  well  to 
dwell  on  the  faults  we  would  wifti  to  avoid, 
I fhall  therefore  go  on,  as  at  firft  propofed, 
picking  up  a few  of  them  en  pajfant. 

Though  the  national  or  prevailing  cha- 
racter here,  like  that  of  other  human 
beings,  is  mixed,  and  made  up  of  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  qualities;  yet  fuch  parts 
predominate,  as  make  the  compofition  of 
a Frenchman  very  diftinguilhable,  and  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  : — but  to  know  him, 
you  muft  live  with  him  ; reading  about 
him  is  infufficient.  You  will  find,  for  ex- 
ample, quil  ne  fe  fujfit  pas  a lui  meme,  but 
lives  by  the  breath  and  opinion  of  others 
'more  than  on  his  own. 


He 
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He  will  facrifice  every  other  comfort  of 
life  to  the  ornament  of  his  perfon.  The 
lodging  of  a very  petit  mciitT'c  here,  is 
often  too  mean  and  dirty  for  a taylor  s 
journeyman  with  you.  ^ 

In  them,  all  is  borrowed,  pojliche^  and 
very  little  natural ; ils  veulent  toujour s re- 
prefenter — their  life  is  a mere  parade.  Yet 
they  only  copy  from  each  other  (tres  moii- 
toniers J,  while  we  are  always  flying  ofF 
into  .Angularity,  hunting  after  nature  or 
reality,  but  perhaps  with  lefs  fuccefs  in 
our  attempts  than  they  in  theirs. 

They  feem  ever  changing,  but  are  ftill 
the  fame.  It  is  only  we  that  really  change, 
with  all  our  apparent  fteadinefs  and  gra- 
vity. 

The  Frenchman^  though  fociably  dif- 
pofed,  with  all  that  enviable  gaiete  de  cceur^ 
and  afie<fled  goodnefs  and  conflderation  for 
others  ; yet  as  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing  any  thing  elfential  for  the  public,  and 
but  little  for  his  neighbour,  and  itis,  perhaps, 
the  lot  of  that  kind  of  vivacity  and  flow  of 
VoL.  T.  R fpints, 
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fpirits,  to  be  capable  of  but  little  feeling  of 
humanity;  he  is  probably,  on  the  whole, 
therefore  a more  felfifh  being  than  the fulky 
Englifl.man.  I think  I fee  here,  inftances 
of  the  felfifli  prevailing  over  the  friendly 
qualities,  rather  more  than  with  us ; — the 
ceconomical,  or  parfimonious,  over  the 
generous, — the  cruel  and  unfeeling  over 
the  humane, — I’etoiirderie  over  fentiment, 
— a falfe  tafte,  or  gout  pojiiche^  over  that 
of  nature.  Befides  particular  inftances, 
one  fees  it  in  generals, — as  in  the  feverity, 
and  negligent  compofition  of  fome  laws, 
and  in  the  mode  of  execution  : — in  the 
general  preference  given  to  liferents  over 
any  fixed  future  provifion  for  pofterity,  or 
relations.  Perhaps  we  might  infer  fome 
want  of  feeling  or  humanity,  from  their 
w^ant  of  tafte  for  the  fimple  beauty  of  na- 
ture and  of  adtion  ; and  we  may  per- 
ceive, in  the  different  degrees  of  art,  paf- 
lion,  or  mufic,  that  they  feel  nothing,  till 
the  expreffion  is  carried  to  an  outrageous 
and  vulgar  extreme,  certainly  beyond  our 
line  of  beauty.  But  they  like  it,  and  that 
is  a ffiort  and  fuflicient  anfwer  to  all  our 

I objec- 
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objedtions.  It  is  needlefs  to  difpute  about 
tafte.  While  they  can  relifh  only  thofe 
degrees  of  violence  and  expreffion,  they 
may  laugh  at  our  criticifms. 

The  degree  of  expreffion  in  all  the  arts 
muft  be  tempered  to  the  tone  of  mind  of 
the  fpedtators,  more  than  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  paffion  to  be  expreffed.  In  a Hate 
of  eafe  and  tranquillity,  a refined  audience 
will  not  readily  admit  of  the  violence  of 
real  paffion,  nor  of  any  of  its  diftortions, 
beyond  a certain  limit  of  the  graceful  and 
temperate.  This  limit  may  be  extend- 
ed, but  ffiould  never  be  broken,  by  pre- 
vioufly  warming  up  the  mind  by  fuccef- 
five  or  accumulating  iiiipreffions.  The 
French  will  never  probably  underftand 
the  natural  repofe  of  true  and  graceful 
dignity. 

Without  the  conftant  force  of  fome 
foreign  aid  and  intercourfe,  national  cha- 
radfer  and  tafte  muft  perhaps  generally  re- 
vert into  fome  confined  tradt  or  circle. 
And  when  national  pride,  conceit,  and 

R 2 igno- 
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ignorance  are  planted,  they  readily  fpread, 
and  tetidj  like  other  evils,  to  perpetuate 
themfelves* 

Though  many  of  the  French  are  now- 
liberal,  and  willing  enough  to  get  rid  of  the 
(hackles  of  nationality  in  tafte  and  cha- 
rader  ; yet,  after  a certain  age,  it  is  per- 
haps more  impradicable  with  them,  than 
with  thofe  of  any  other  nation,  to  fucceed. 
Some  of  them  fatirife  and  abufe  their  own 
nation,  and  praife  others; — aifed  to  extol 
the  Italian  fchool  in  painting  and  mufic ; — 
imitate  Englifli  manners ; and  all  the  while 
remain  mere  Frenchmen.  In  order  to 
change  or  improve  their  tafte,  they  would 
have  to  combat  many  inveterate  habits,  of 
which  they  are  not  aware  ; and  the  caufes 
of  their  peculiarities  they  themfelves  are 
unfit  to  inveftigate.  In  fhort,  they  appear 
to  us  a different  fpecies,  tine  race  apart ; this 
they  forget,  or  never  perceive.  Their 
authors  talk  of  man  and  woman,  and  fancy 
they  fpeak  generally  of  the  whole  race,  and 
know  not  that  they  fpeak  only  of  French 

men  and  women  ; fancying  all  the  world 

like 
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like  themfelves ; forgetting  that  French  na- 
ture is  not  human  nature,  and  that  few  of 
their  qualities  are  common  to  the  fpecies. 
Only  a chofen  few  of  them  feem  to  have 
any  minds ^ the  reft  have  only  finfes  : nor 
can  1 yet  find  any  one  term  in  their  lan- 
guage to  ,exprefs  what  I here  mean  by 
mind.  Even  their  fenfes  appear  to  us  de- 
feftive,  or  different  from  ours,  as  if  two 
quick  and  too  weak ; they  can  perceive 
only  certain  things  and  diftances  i though 
more  lively,  and  perhaps  fenfible  of  fome 
things  which  efcape  us,  yet  I think  we 
have  many  perceptions  which  they  over- 
look, or  do  not  reach.  Unfit  for  medita- 
tion, in  the  exercife  or  agitation  of  tfio 
fenfes  confift  their  chief  happm^fs^  and 
particularly  in  that  of  the  fight ; they 
are  all  eyes,  and  can  facrifice  real  com*' 
forts  to  pleafe  that  fenfe.  When  that  agi--- 
tation  ceafes,  ils  s'' cndovent  ou  s cnnuycnt  ci 

la  mort. 

The  numerous  clergy  and  military  form 
the  life  of  fociety  in  France,  and,  together 
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with  the  ladies,  .aflurne  the  diredion  of 
every  thing.  ' The  female  graces,  and 
facility  of  expreffion,  are  as  remarkable 
as  their  influence.  I think  you  will  find 
vanity  the  univerfal,  or  ruling  paffion 
here. 


I 
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LETTER  VIL  ; 

Fine  Arts. 

I HAVE  feen  their  biennial  exhibition  of 
paintings,  and  wiflied  to  be  more  of  a 
connoiffeur  on  your  account.  With  my 
fmall  degree  of  fkill  or  tafte,  I am  inclined 
to  believe  they  have  hardly  a painter,  at 
prefent,  above  a fecond  or  third  rate,  ex- 
cept one.  However,  I think  I have  feen 
fome  young  ftudents  who  promife  well, 
and  may  contribute  to  revive  true  tafte,  and 
the  great  ftyle,  provided  they  travel  in 
time  : this  is  indifpenfable.  Their  prefent 
mode  inclines  too  much  towards  thofe  fa- 
daifes  of  Breufe^  which,  though  often  pretty 
and  nicely  executed,  are  fo  far  beneath  that 
firft  and  grand  ftyle  of  painting  which 
tends  at  once  to  forward  that  delightful  art, 
and  to  elevate  and  improve  the  mind,  that 
we  are  at  a lofs  where  to  rank  thefe  things, 
r — thefe  pieces  from  common  life ! — and 

R 4 French 
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French  life  too  ! they  may  have  fome 
merit  in  their  way,  though  not  equal  to 
that  of  Hogarth’s  pieces  of  the  fame 
kind,  nor  of  equal  fpirit  or  moral  ten- 
dency. 

Let  us  by  all  means  imitate  nature ; — 
but  there  is  furely  a choice  or  feleftion  of 
objeds,  by  which  the  true  judgment  of 
genius  is  diftinguifhed,  and  we  muft*rank 
the  elegant  and  fublime  above  the  mean 
and  affeded.  There  is  an  univerfal  beauty 
and  elegance,  which  is  not  of  any  particular 
country,  but  to  be  culled  from  all  nature, 
or  conceived  by  a warm  and  elegant  fancy, 
within  the  power  of  nature,  but  beyond 
what  the  has  been  known  to  produce  : Ihe 
furnifhes  hints  as  points  upon  which  genius 
builds,  and  almoft  creates) 

Their  fculptois  have  fucceeded,  I think, 
better  than  their  painters,  and  have  fre- 
quently come  nearer  to  their 'mafters  the 
Italians  and  Greeks  than  any  of  us.  But 
a little  French  affedation  often  intrudes 
even  into  fome  of  their  firft  rate  compofi- 

^ tions, 
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tions,  and  which,  to  me,  always  fpolls  the 
effeas  of  the  whole  piece. 

0 

I believe  their  modern  art  of  danchig^ 
and  their  theatres,  have  helped  to  vitiate 
more  than  to  improve  their  tafte  in  the 
fine  arts.  I often  fancy  that  I fee,  in 
many  of  their  heft  performances,  fome  of 
their  dancing  or  theatrical  ideas  of  grace, 
which,  to  me,  is  generally  mere  affedation, 
diftortion,  or  grimace.  This  is  copying 
from  a copy,  and  a bad  copy,  inftead  of 
going  to  the  original. 

From  this  general  cenfure  on  their  artifts, 
you  know  I except  one,,  viz.  Vernet,  who 
follows  nature,  and  chufes  well,  and  is,  I 
think,  claffically  elegant  in  fome  things  • 
but  he  ftudied  in  Italy,  I am  told,  from  a 
child.  Their  merit,  as  already  hinted,  m 
the  arts,  has  generally  been  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  affiftance  from  Italy.  The 
caufes,  or  at  leaft  the  means  of  their  great 
progrefs,  during  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV. 
arofe  chiefly  from  thence.  They  were  then 

liberal  enough  to  fhew  to  whom  they  owed 

their 
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their  excellence,— .to  imitate  the  Italian 
fchool,  and  encourage  their  artifts.  Since 
that  period  I do  not  find  they  have  im- 
proved, but  on  the  contrary  declined,  as 
they  letuined  to  their  national  conceit  and 
contempt  of  ftrangers,  fancying  themfelves 
fupeiior  to  the  Italians,  and  to  all  the  world, 
in  every  thing.  There  is  fcarce  an  Italian 
artift  now  to  be  found  in  all  France,  while 
they  are  giving  immenfe  prices  for  little 
Dutch  and  Flemifh  pictures ; — both  bad 
fymptoms.  I believe  there  has  hardly  ever 
been  a great  artifl  among  thofe  who  never 
faw  the  Mediterranean,  nor  Italy.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nations  that  furround 
that  fea,  I confider  as  a neceflary  part  of 
education,  and  efpecially  for  artifts.  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  none  of  us  can  well 
arrive  at  the  firft  degrees  of  excellence  in 
any  thing,  without  leaving  our  own  coun- 
try early,  and  frequently  taking  enlarged 
views  of  men,  of  nature,  and  of  art.  I 
doubt  if  the  French  have  any  other  way 
left  to  be  great  in  any  thing,  but  by  leaving 
their  country  very  young,  and  ftaying  away 
till  they  almoft  forget  they  are  French,  and 

till 
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i till  they  acquire  other  habits  and  ideas,  and 
I exercife  their  faculties  and  their  organs  on  . 
I other  objedls,  and  in  a different  manner 
j from  what  can  be  done  in  their  own  coun- 
j try.  This,  as  it  may  appear  fmgular,  I 
i muff  endeavour  to  explain  fome  other 
i time. 

I 

1 

You  know  the  French  have  an  academy 
at  Rome,  but  their  natural  conceit  has 
likewife  rendered  it  almoft  iifelefs  to  them ; 
for  the  regulations  require  the  ftudents  firft 
to  have  gained  prizes  at  home,  and  be 
completely  fixed  in  their  national  manner, 
before  they  go  there:  whenever  they  get 
there,  their  chief  objed  is  gained;  they 
feem  to  fit  down  almoft  fatisfied  with  that 
trifling  diftindion,  and  are  not  often  much 
inclined  to  labour  afterwards  for  more 
fame. 

j All  this,  you  will  readily  conceive,  i^ 

I fpeaking  rather  in  a general  and  indifcri- 
I minate  manner,  for  which  you  will  make 
B fome  allowance,  and  recoiled,  that  the  exad 

I truth  cannot  always  be  expreffed,  and  much 

lefs 
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lefs  in  few  words.  They  have  now  fome 
promifing  young  artifts,  who  are  aware  of 
thefe  national  defers  and  impediments ; 
and  others  will  probably  arife  and  execute*, 
finer  ideas,  and  in  a better  manner  than; 
have  lately  appeared  here  ; and  will  revive . 
that  proper  refpe(5t  for  Italy,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancients,  which  is  always  the 
concomitant  of  real  merit.  They  may 
emulate,  without  being  confined  to  their 
own  great  mafters,  for  you  know  they  have 
had  very  great  ones.  You  will  begin  to. 
think  that  I am  likewife  becoming  a con- 
noilfeur,  like  moft  of  our  travelling  coun- 
trymen, who  feem  fo  generally  to  be  en- 
grofled  and  infatuated  by  the  purfuits  of 
n)irtu. — I fhall,  however,  purfue  my  re- 
flections. 


The  fine  arts  arc,  doubtlefs,  entitled  to  j 
our  admiration  and  efteem,  and  confidered,  > 
even  abftraCtedly  from  the  pleafure  they  af- 
ford, may  tend  more  to  the  benefit  than  the  , 
prejudice  of  mankind.  But  their  good  ef-  ; 
feCts  will  depend  much  on  the  objeCts  about , 
which  they  are  employed.  In  this,  fome . 

of 
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of  the  ancients  were  wi'fer,  or  more  for- 
tunate, than  we,  in  employing  the  painter 
and  fculptor  to  promote  public  virtue  by 
the  public  commemoration  of  great  men, 
and  great  adions.  And  I ihould  have 
more  refped  for  thofe  arts  now,  if  they 
could  be  made  to  unite  in  producing  Tome 
more  public  good,-  of  which  I can  ftill  fee 
the  polTibility.  But  while  we  fee  them 
confined  to  a few  great  towns,  and  there, 
among  a few  great  families  and  churches, 
the  only  feats  of  elegance  and  luxury,  while 
mifery  reigns  throughout  the  reft  of  the 
nation,  thefe  fine  arts  become  no  very 
favourable  fymptoms  of  the  advancement 
of  human  happinefs,  or  of  the  fcience  of 
government. 

Religion  has  latterly  been  the  chief  ob- 
jed  in  which  the  arts  have  been  made  to 
join  their  aid  with  thofe  great  effeds,  which 
I could  wifh  to  extend  to  more  general 
utility.  But  in  this  progrefs,  I fear  we 
have  lately  loft,  inftead  of  gaining  ground. 
I cannot  but  lament  that  our  religious  re- 
formers fhould  have  thought  it  necelTary  to 

difmifs, 
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dirmirSy  at  once,  from  our  cliurches,  paint** 
ing,  fculpture,  and  mufic.  May  not  we 
hope  that  fome  of  our  princes  or  bifhops 
will  be  able  to  recal  them  to  their  ftation 
by  degrees,  as  ufeful  knowledge  and  ele- 
gant tafte  extend  their  influence?  We 
ought  not  to  defpair  of  fuch  a revolution, 
when  we  know  that  even  fome  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  princes  contrived  to  admit  the  arts, 
in  fpite  of  their  religion,-,  though  it  feems 
to  have  been  eftabhfhed  on  purpofe  to  ex- 
clude them,  to  promote  ignorance,  and 
deftroy  the  mental  powers.  ' , 


J 
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LETTER  VIII. 

Commerce. — MamifaBures. — ReJleBions^ 

The  French,  with  all  their  induftry, 
are  not  yet  a commercial  nation, 
though  their  government  appears  at  times 
to  be  fmitten  with  fome  temporary  fits  of 
fiipporting  trade  (perhaps  becaufe  it  is  the 
falhion),  and  have  'even  taken  part  in  the 
modern  abfiirdity  of  commercial  wars.  They 
would  not  have  much  occafion  to  depend 
on  the  precarious  refources  of  foreign  com- 
merce, if  they  could  make  a proper  ufe  of 
the  advantages  of  their  fituation— of  the 
fertility  and  extent  of  their  country.  But 
that  again  would  require  a degree  of  liberty 
and^fecurity,  and  a kind  of  government  of 
which  they  are  perhaps  now  incapable. 

Even  if  commerce  fiiould  appear  to  be- 
come more  necefiary  to  them,  in  order  to 
contend  with  other  maritime  powers,  if  they 

are 
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are  wife,  they  will  confider  well  before  they 
attempt  to  facrifice  their  militar)''  to  their 
commercial  character.  While  the  romantic 
fentiments  of  honour  can  produce  certain 
effects  and  exertions,  it  would  be  unwife 
to  fubftitute  the  love  of  wealth,  which 
' might  not  operate  in  the  fame  manner. 

Confidering,  however,  the  difficulties 
there  muft  be,  under  fuch  a government,  ta 
attra<ft  or  raife  great  capitals,  and  to  employ 
them  in  any  fcheme  of  commerce  or  manu- 
fadure,  they  have  fucceeded  amazingly  in 
fome  things  of  the  kind.  You  know  their 
fuccefs  in  filks,  and  in  fome  forts  of  wool- 
lens, which  might  fucceed  ftill  better  if  lefs 
burdened  with  regulations.  Their  goblins 
is  an  elegant  manufadory.  1‘hat  company 
has  a monopoly  for  dying  certain  colours. 
This  we  fhould  perhaps  think  oppreffive, 
but  here  it  may  have  good  effeds.  Like 
the  royal  manufadories  in  fome  other 
poor  nations,  it  may  be  the  only  means  of 
retaining  them  in  the  country,  and  of  fup- 
porting  the  quality  and  reputation  of  the 
goods;  operating  fomewhat  in  the  way  that 

our 
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our  ftatutes  of  apprentlcelhip  have  been 
fuppofed  to  do ; and  I fufped  there  may  be 
truth  in  that  ruppofition,  and  wifdoin  in  the 
inftitution ; for,  in  countries  where  ap- 
prenticefliips  are  not  rendered  neceiTary  by 
law,  I think  the  workmanfhip  of  every 
thing  is  inferior.  I wifh  you  could  per- 
fuade  fome  of  your  dyers,  and  others 
who  work  in  metals,  &c.  to  ftudy  che- 
miftry,  and  could  give  a better  education 
to  your  tradefmen,  and  to  the  lower  people 
in  general. 

The  manufadlory  of  looking-glafs  like- 
wife,  fo  well  known  here,  is  a noble  and 
profitable  work,  and  well  conducted.  Eight 
hundred  people  are  employed  in  one  build- 
ing. You  may  attempt  it  in  England,  but 
cannot,  I fear,  fucceed  near  fo  well  as  here; 
for  there  will  not  be  near  the  fame  demand. 
The  fuperior  luxury  and  riches  of  this  great 
country, — the  falhion  and  tafte  of  the  peo- 
ple for  that  ornament, — their  having  the 
flart  in  the  methods  of  working,  and  in  the 
markets  of  Europe,  are  caufes  quite  fuffici- 
VoL.  I.  S ent 
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ent  for  holding  their  great  fuperiority  over 
all  competitors  in  this  branch. 

The  porcelaine  fabrics,  which  many 
princes  feem  of  late  fo  fond  of  promoting, 
can  be  of  little  fervice,  I doubt,  to  a na- 
tion,— only  fo  far  as  they  may  be  the 
means  of  improving  the  public  tafte,  and 
thofe  we  call  earthen  <ware^  which,  being 
of  common  ufe,  are  of  far  more  import- 
ance. Though,  in  thefe  laft,  they  are 
trying  fome  of  our  late  improvements  at 
Rouen^  as  well  as  fome  of  the  cotton  vel- 
vets, I have  no  dread  of  their  being  able 
to  rival  our  friends  Bentley  and  Wedge- 
wood,  nor  the  arts  and  methods  fo  far  be- 
fore them,  and  long  eftablifhed,  at  Man- 
chefter,  and  clfewhere. 

When  will  nations  be  cured  of  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  fupply  themfelves  with 
every  thing  by  their  own  hands  ? How 
much  better  to  take  of  each  other  w^hatever 
is  the  moft  natural  and  convenient  produce 
of  each  ? This  may  open  a fertile  fource  of 

inter- 
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intercoui'fe,  and  of  future  benefits  to  man- 
kind. 

Though  this  is  now  become  a very  liberal 
nation,  or  rather  produces  many  liberal 
individuals,  their  reputation  in  this  too  is 
beyond  the  reality,  as  in  many  other 
things.  The  reputation  is  acquired  by 
means  of  many  little  arts,  and  of  their 
pretty  little  language. 

Though  doubtful  if  their  government 
will  ever  be  liberal  enough  to  open  their 
ports  with  us  on  a fair  and  equitable  foot- 
ing; — though  their  politics  have  generally 
been  too  artful  and  cunning,  and  confifted 
moftly  in  little  tricks,  and  in  outwitting 
even  their  friends — a great  fault,  and  too 
much  imitated  ; — yet  let  us  hope,  that 
fome  liberal  prince,  or  minifter,  may  dare 
to  lead  them  right. 

It  is  more  from  ill-humour  than  want  of 
knowledge,  that  nations  do  not  yet  lay 
their  commerce  more  open  to  each  other. 
Let  us  hope  that  fome  of  them  will  foon 
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break  the  ice,  and  others  may  follow.  As 
our  friend  Adam  Smith  s book  comes  to  be 
more  generally  read  and  known,  I think 
his  principles  muft  prevail,  and  contribute 
greatly  to  open  the  eyes  of  nations  to  fee 
their  own  intereft  ; and  it  may,  in  that 
cafe,  be  of  more  fervice  to  the  world  than 
any  book  that  has  appeared  fince  Euclid. 

The  French  would  willingly  perfuade 
themfelves,  and  the  world,  that  their  coun- 
try is  improving  very  faft:  but  of  that,  I 
doubt  even  the  poilibility  under  fuch  a 
government.  Their  having  advanced  fo 
far,  under  fo  much  oppreffion,  is  really 
wonderful ; but  I fufped  they  cannot  go 
much  farther.  The  fine  arts— the  trifling 
arts,  may  yet  advance  a little  ; but  I doubt 
the  country,  and  the  people,  muft  long 
remain  nearly  as  they  are,  or  go  back- 
wards. 

A few  philofophers  in  the  capital  may 
' write  very  good  books,  and  may  fancy 
they  are  improving  their  nation,  and  the 
world,  at  a great  rate,  and  all  the  while 

their 
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their  names  are  fcarcely  known  in  the  pro- 
vinces, where  It  requires  far  other  efforts 
to  banhli  opprefTion,  civil  and  ecclefiaftic, 
agalnft  the  intereft  of  the  more  powerful 
fupporters  of  eftabliflied  abufes. 

Book-making  is  a very  confiderable  trade 
in  this  country ; and  they  are  thereby  bet- 
ter known,  and  rather  over-rated,  in  other 
countries.  Europe  pays  them,  in  this  way, 
a confiderable  and  voluntary  tax  for  the 
pleafure  and  convenience  of  their  agreeable, 
and  now  almoft  univerfal  language. 

Thus,  I am  at  length  gradually  brought 
back  to  the  fubjedl  of  your  laft, — to  the 
province  of  fancy,  tafte,  and  literature ; 
where,  I grant  you,  fomething  mufl:  be 
frequently  picked,  to  mix  up  with 'the  dry 
materials  of  mere  utility,  and  to  feafon, 
where  poffible,  the  bitter  or  infipid  draughts 
of  common  or  laborious  life.  But  the  re- 
turn is  now  too  late,  and  muft  be  referred 
to  the  next. 
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LETTER  IX. 

Artijls. — Nationalltes.  — Theatres. — Rejlec- 
tlons.  — Language. 

TT  may  prefently  be  feen  that  the  arts 
^ have  been  encouraged  here  more  than 
with  us,  and  with  more  fuccefs  at  one 
period;  though  I think  they  have  at  others 
gone  farther  wrong  than  ourfelves.  Al- 
though they  have  had  very  great  mailers, 
and  the  names  of  PoufTin,  Le  Brun,  Le 
Sueur,  Girardon,  &c.  will  always  Hand 
high  in  the  lifts  of  fame,  yet  the  national 
lafte  has  been  but  little  improved  by  them  ; 
and  the  general  ftyle  of  drawing,  of  orna- 
ment, of  architedure,  is  ftill  almoft  as  vi- 
cioully  national  and  capricious  as  before 
the  time  of  thofe  great  men.  They  have 
more  great  works  to  fliew  than  we  have ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  more  bad  tafte. 
The  moderns  in  general  have  been  finking, 
and  are  now  far  beneath  the  fchools  of 
9 thofe 
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thofe  great  mafters  : but  I think  the  French 
have  funk  lower  than  any  of  us,  and  more 
than  was  to  be  expeded  in  fo  great  and 
poliihed  a nation. 

There  is  now  however  fome  hope,  I 
think,  of  the  revival  of  true  tafle  and  ge- 
nius in  the  competition  of  thofe  two  great 
nations,  France  and  England;  but  we  muft 
all  have  recourfe  to  Italy  for  that  purpofe; 
and  muft  there  labour  yet  long,  before  it 
can  be  accomplilhed.  In  that  progrefs,  we 
fhall  probably  approach  nearer  to  each  other, 
and  may  agree  better  in  tafte  and  opinions ; 
though,  in  many  things,  each  will  moil 
likely  always  retain  its  peculiarities. 

There  are  fome  early  habits  more  obfti- 
nately  retained  than  others.  Our  tafte,  for 
example,  in  cookery,  in  amufements,  in 
drefs,  and  ornaments,  I think  we  leldom 
change;  and  we  arc  more  firmly  attached 
to  particular  difhes,  plays,  aflors,  and  ling- 
ers, than  to  many  things  of  greater  im- 
portance. Though  men  and  nations  feem 
born  to  differ  wherever  it  is  poffible,  yet 

S 4 vffiere 
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where  the  general  principles  are  obvious, 
we  muft  often  be  af  the  fame  opinion. 
We  may  agree  with  thefe  people  about  a 
problem  or  a pidture,  but  we  fhall  perhaps 
always  prefer  roafc  beef  and  Shakefpear  to 
foupe  and  Racine;  while  they,  as  conftant- 
ly,  remain  in  the  oppofite  tafte,  and  prefer 
the  latter. 

Their  mufic,  and  fome  of  their  theatri- 
cal amufements,  are  certainly  full  of  bad 
tafte,  as  well  as  with  us,  though  we  differ 
widely.  Truth  is  but  one — errors  are  in- 
linite.  In  order  to  get  into  the  right  road 
that  leads  to  improvement,  to  truth,  beau- 
ty, and  nature,  we  muft  firft  be  forced 
from  our  national  prejudices,  by  early  and 
frequent  travel,  and  muft  become  inti- 
mately converfant  with  the  arts,  tafte,  and 
people,  of  other  countries.  Even  then, 
our  labour  is  only  begun  ; much  will  af- 
terw'ards  depend  on  the  wifdom  and  en- 
couragement, and  on  particular  inftitutions, 
at  home, — on  education— on  fafhion. 


You 
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You  know  the  French  have  forne  good 
comedies;  and  their  fpirited  and  agreeable 
manner  is  well  fuited  to  comic  adion.  In- 
deed I confider  them  as  the  firft  comedians 
in  the  world : but  their  tragic  adioii  and 
declamation,  of  which  they  are  fo  fond, 

I think  wretched;  confiding  moftly  of  a 
kind  of  furious  or  outrageous  bombaft, 
which  I believe  feldom  fails^  to  difguft 
ftrangers  at  firft.  The  Frenchified  Greek 
and  Roman  charaders,  which  they  fhew 
on  their  ftage,  are  like  nothing  in  nature  ; 
but  appear  to  us  a ridiculous  iort  of  can- 
caturas^  blown  up  by  a puerile  or  petulant 
kind  of  paflTion,  unworthy  even  of  the  chil- 
dren of  thofe  manly  people.  Though  the 
French  feem  to  like  all  forts  of  violence 
in  adion,  declamation,  &c.  and  prefer 
their  wretched  tragedies  to  their  excellent 
comedies;  yet  I do  not  think  they  fe^el 
much  with  the  adors,  nor  can  be  confi- 
dered  as  fond  of  tragedy.  They  are  al- 
ways difpofed  to  be  pleafed,  and  feem  to 
diftribute  their  applaufe  in  proportion  to 
the  exertions  of  the  adors,  though  evei 
fo  extravagant;  thefe  are  generally  in  ex- 
tremes, 
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tremes,  which  are  ufually  diftorted  and  ug- 
ly; they  are  always  ready  to  burft  on  every 
trifling  occafion  of  paflion  : fo  that  they,  as 
it  were,  at  once  overfhoot  the  mark,  and 
leave  behind  all  thofe  natural  gradations  or 
tranfitions  in  the  pafTions  or  affedions  of 
the  mind.  In  fhort,  their  players,  toiijours 
prets  a creva\  feem  to  have  very  feldom 
any  idea  of  a truly  great  and  dignified  cha- 
rader;  and  but  few  of  their  poets  have 
arrived  to  the  fublime  or  natural,  on  any 
fubjed,  and  ftill  lefs  in  the  operations  of 
the  human  palTions.  The  great  charac- 
ters which  they  have  attempted  to  deli- 
neate, from  whatever  country  they  are  an- 
nounced, generally  turn  out  to  be  mere 
Frenchmen. 

The  caufes  of  thofe  things,  and  of  their 
appearance  to  us,  may  be  various  and  com- 
plicated : yet  I cannot  help  attributing 
much  of  it  to  their  language.  Wherever 
the  great  paffions  are  concerned,  the  ftrange 
magic  of  this  language  with  me  is  fuch,  as 
to  turn  the  hero  who  ufes  it,  into  a fanfa- 
ron^ and  the  finefl;  air,  in  finging,  into  a 

vulgar 
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vulgar  howl.  But  the  moft  powerful, 
though  diflant,  fource  of  all  their  cgarcmens 
in  thefe  various  walks  of  fancy  and  genius, 
is  probably  a falfe  or  defedive  talfe  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  their  want  of 
inclination  for  a country  life  : this  again 

may  proceed  from  their  government,  man- 
ners, and  ways  of  living.  Things  are 
wonderfully  conneded  in  this  wmrld.  Per- 
haps till  we  fee  their  farms  and  country- 
houfes  improve,  we  cannot  exped  them  to 
produce  a natural  poet,  painter,  or  ador. 
There  are  moral  as  well  as  natural  qualities 
that  exclude  each  other.  Thefe  people, 
with  fuch  wit  and  vivacity,  muft  perhaps 
be  proportionally  deficient  in  judgment, 
and  muft  be  oftener  wrong  than  fome  of 
their  cooler  and  fedater  neighbours.  This 
to  many  appears  to  be  adually  the  cafe. 
But  their  genius  is  again  rather  reftrained 
and  fhackled  by  fome  other  circumftances — 
by  thofe  already  mentioned;  by  the  nature 
of  their  government — by  the  formation  of 
their  language,  which,  though  a very  fine 
one  for  fome  purpofes,  is  confined,  and 
unfit  for  others,  by  being  idiomatic  and 

affeded. 
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afTe(5ted.  But  I may  have  occafion  to  re- 
turn to  thefe  fubjeds,  where  founds  are 
concerned;  and  the  fize  of  the  paper,  as 
ufual,  relieves  you  for  the  prefent.  I lhall 
however  fill  it  up  with  an  obfervation  I 
think  I have  read  or  heard : — that  within 
certain  limits  or  paths  of  their  own,  the 
French  have  probably  more  variety  and 
grace  in  their  writings  than  we,*^more  and 
nicer  fliades  and  diftincflions  in  expreffion 
and  manner: — but  I think  they  feldom  or 
never  arrive  at  the  fame  force^  in  thought 
or  expreffion.  They  have  many, pretty 
ways  of  infinuatlng  what  they  mean;  but 
feldom  any  of  our  forcible  and  manly  ways 
of  /peaking  out : and,  when  they  attempt 
it,  ga  devient  dc  fanfaronades. — ’Tis  the 
fwelling  of  the  frog.  The  language  natu- 
rally made  for  graceful  trifling,  cannot,  it 
fhould  feem,  attempt  the  fublime  or  mag- 
nificent, without  bordering  on  the  ridi- 
culous. 
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letter  X. 

Of  Travellmg^ — Obfervatmts  o7i  arbitrary 
Po'wer^  ^c. 

PARTS  of  our  journies  have  been  ra- 
ther too  much  hurried  for  me,  and 
we  had  not  always  opportunities  to  flop 
where  I wifhed,  in  order  to  examine,  or 
to  refiedl  or  converfe  on  what  we  faw. 
But  I believe  that  is  often  the  cafe  with 
moft  travellers:  fo  that  many  wife  re- 

fleaions,  that  might  thus  have  been  pro- 
duced, muft  now  be  loft,  and  thou  go 
uninftruded  to  thy  grave,  as  the  clown 

fays.  , 

I grant  you  that  an  Engliftiman  may 
live  tolerably  well  in  France,  and  be  well 
enough  amufed,  as  many  of  us  have  ex- 
perienced : yet  I doubt  if  there  be  much 
real  and  ufeful  inftrudion  to  be  acquired. 

In  the  ufeful  arts,  wc  arc  already  before 

them  ; 
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them;  and  in  the  fine  arts,  though  we 
have  not  done  fo  much,  we  have  not  gone 
fo  far  wrong.  Though  thefe  arts  have 
not  been  fa  much  cultivated  and  encou- 
raged among  us,  what  we  have  produced 
> is  more  within  the  bounds  of  fimplicity 
and  nature ; and  we  have  not,  like  them, 
quite  fo  much  way  to  go  back  in  order  to 
regain  the  right  road. 

With  lefpedf  to  what  we  may  learn  on 
any  moral  lubje^ls,  as  of  law,  government, 

01  manneis;  their  national  character,  their 
tafte,  their  pafllons,  are  fo  oppofite  to  ours, 
that  I often  doubt  the  ufe  or  applicability  to  * 
us  of  filch  knowledge.  Their  life  muft  feein  ' 
at  firfi  to  us  unnatural,  and  they  themfelves 
a fpecies  apart  from  the  reft  of  human  na- 
ture : yet  there  is  fo  much  inconfiftency  in  ' 
mankind,  that  thefe  very  people  take  the 
lead  in  almoft  every  thing,  and  are  obfe- 
quioufly  followed  by  the  reft  of  Europe. 
There  may  be  fufficient  reafons  for  this, 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  matter. 
Somebody  has  written  a book  called  VEu- 
1 ope  Fi  angoije.  Some  of  the  Afiatic  peo- 
ple 
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pie  call  us  Europeans  all  by  the  name  of 
IPro.Tiks^  and  conlider  us  as  one  nation. 
We  may  thank  the  French  for  bringing 
us  all  to  that  refemblance. 

Various  refledions  will  naturally  occur 
to  an  Englhhman,  when  he  furveys,  even 
here,  the  confequences  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er : among  the  moft  ftriking  of  which 

will  be  the  poverty  and  oppreffion  of  the 
lower  claffes  of  focicty. 

\ 

This  government,  fince  it  got  the  bet- 
ter of  the  nobility  and  the  Proteftants, 
overpowered  all  oppofit’ton,  and  deftroyed 
all  the  traces  of  freedom,  has  hitherto  be- 
haved  wonderoufly  well,  confidering  its 
unlimited  abilities  to  do  otherwife  with  im- 
punity, and  the  natural  effeds  of  uncon- 
trolled power  on  its  poffeffors.  This  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  accidental  in- 
fluence of  poliihed  manners,  fcience,  and 
civilization:  but  I would  not  promife  or 
depend  much  on  the  continuance  of  fuch 
moderation,  nor  on  the  duration  of  fuch 
cafual  influence.  We  can  already  trace 

the 
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the  footfteps  of  defpotlfm  here,  and  per- 
ceive her  carelefs  and  unfeeling  indolence, 
with  many  unguarded  ftrokes  of  her  na- 
tural pride  and  infolence,  and  can  fee  that 
fhe  muft,  foon  or  late,  break  loofe  from 
fuch  feeble  reftraints;  and  that  philofo- 
phers,  women,  and  public  opinion,  will 
not  always  be  a fufficient  cheque  even  to 
her  caprices.  Though  this  tyranny  is  not 
yet  fo  bad  as  that  of  eaftern  defpotifm,  it 
may  terminate  fomewhat  in  that  way  in 
due  time : the  people  are  already  obvioufly 
impoverillied  and  opprefled.  Effeds  muft 

follow,  and  be  proportioned  to  their  caufes. 
Of  the  pofteftbrs  of  uncontrolled  power,  a 
great  majority  will  probably  always  be  fpoilt 
by  it,  in  fome  degree, — bodies  of  men  ftill 
more  than  individuals.  How  different  the 
behaviour  of  a Cyrus,  or  an  Alexander, 
before  and  after  the  pofleflion  of  power  ? 
Even  the  Romans,  when  once  triumphant, 
foon  loft  fight  of  the  wifdom,  juftice,  tem- 
perance, and  moderation,  which  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  empire.  - 


The 
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The  ancient  European  nations  maintain- 
ed, for  a time,  that  free  and  independent 
fpirlt,  which  had  been  their  charadieriftic, 
as  wandering  tribes.  But  in  that  ftate  of 
fociety  and  knowledge,  no  fyftem  of  pre- 
cautions and  control  could  be  forefeen  or 
eftablilhed,  fufficient  to  fecure  their  ufual 
freedom  againft  the  encroachmeilts  of  ty- 
ranny, which  mufl  follow  the  influence  of 
property,  now  fuperadded  to  the  military 
authority  of  their  chiefs.  The  warlike 
forms  and  order  of  the  field,  tranfplanted 
or  continued  to  the  fixed  fociety,  in  time 
produced  the  feudal  fyftem;  a fpecies  of 
government  w^hich  was  foon  found  to  be 
incompatible  with  civil  liberty,  and  whieh 
abolifhed  all  former  ideas  of  independence, 
and  of  the  equal  right  in  each  man  to 
whatever  he  might  lawfully  polfefs,  though 
ever  fo  fmall ; till  fociety  came  gradually 
to  be  divided  into  tyrants  and  flaves. 

One  of  the  necelTary  produdions  of  that  ' 
fyftem,  and  perhaps  the  beft,  was  that  bar- 
barous fpecies  of  perpetual  war,  which 
came  afterwards  to  be  a little  foftened  and 

VoL.  T.  T humanized 
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humanized  by  the  romantic  fentiments  of 
chivalry.  War  exercifes  and  maintains  fome 
of  the  noble  and  manly  exertions;  and 
thofe  who  fight  are  always  good  for  lome- 

thing. 


As  men  acquire  freedom  and  fecurity, 
they  are  known  to  improve  in  arts  and 
induftry  ; in  dexterity  and  divi-fion  of  la- 
bour : thence  a greater  number  may  be 
maintained  in  idlenefs,  and  the  powers  and 
the  happinefs  of  the  whole  fociety  are  con- 
fidered  as  thereby  increafed.  But  fuch  is 
the  love  of  pow’'er,  that  flavery  would  moft 
probably  have  maintained  its  ground, 
tliough  fo  obvioufly  againft  the  inteieft  of 
the  whole,  and  particularly  of  the  mafters, 
had  it  not  been  for  certain  accidents  and 
changes  in  manners  and  w^ays  of  life. 
Thefc  proceeded  probably,  at  firft,  from 
that  madnefs  for  the  cruzade^,  which  fo  ge- 
nerally infeded  Europe,  and  of  which  the 
hiftory  is  fufficiently  known.  The  necef- 
fary  expences  attending  thofe  expeditions, 
fome  increafe  of  knowledge,  tafte,  arts, 

and  luxuries,  brought  from  the  Eaft,  pro- 
duced 
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duced  confiderable  changes  at  home;  among 
which  was  the  circulation  of  property,  and 
the  releale  of  numbers  from  a Hate  of 
bondage. 

The  church,  you  know,  likewlfe  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  the  abolition  of  flavery, 
partly  from  religious,  and  partly  from  in- 
terefted,  motives.  But  domeftic  freedom 
could  be  fully  eftablifhed  only  in  thofe 
countries  which  have  entirely  broken  and 
thrown  off  the  feodal  claims.  In  the  de- 
cline of  that  fyftem  it  was  ftill  doubted  by 
many,  whether  the  abolition  of  flavery 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  people  in 
general  ? Though  it  has  undoubtedly 
proved  fo  in  England,  and  fome  other 
countries,  the  advantages  may  perhaps  ftill 
be  doubtful  where  the  abfolute  power  of 
one  majier  has  fucceeded  to  that  of  the 
ma7iy ; and  were  it  not  for  the  advances 
made  in  arts  and  civilization,  it  might  yet 
be  a queftion,  whether  the  defpotifm  of 
one  would  not  be  worfe  than  feodal  anar* 
chy,  where  that  o7ie  was  not  a very 
good  man,  and  a firm  and  enlightened 

T"  2 philo- 
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philofopher,  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear 
would  feldom  be  the  cafe  if  the  ancient 
ignorance  ftill  prevailed  ; fuch  princes  be- 
ing even  now  rare,  with  all  the  advan» 
tages  of  modern  knowledge  and  education* 
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LETTER 

Of  Studies  and  a&ive  Purfults. — The  French  ' 
and  Efiglijh^ — their  Goverfiments^ 

i MEANT  to  give  you  fome  travels,  as 
well  as  reflections;  but  I think  the  lat- 
ter will  encroach  upon  and  fill  up  moft  of 
your  paper.  As  there  may  be  but  little  that 
is  new  to  you  remaining  for  me  to  tell  of 
thefe  countries,  and  as  I am  perhaps  na- 
turally more  of  a projector  than  a retailer 
of  fads  and  particulars,  I fhall  probably  go 
on  frequently  to  indulge  in  various  fpecu- 
lations  upon  different  fiibjeds,  as  they  may 
be  called  to  mind  by  what  I fee. 

In  my  journal  I find  feveral  things  about 
French  literature,  of  which  I mean  to  give 
you  fome  extrads,  as  memory  and  occa- 
fions  may  anfwer. 

T 3 In 
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In  France/  and  indeed  throughout  Eu~ 
rope,  all  things  feem  in  a perpetual 
change  or  progrefs,  which  is  governed  by 
fadiion.  Even  virtues,  talents,  change 
their  places  and  degrees  of  eftimation  in 
a fhort  time.  In  one  age,  all  for  fighting; 
another,  all  for  ftudy.  Since  we  began 
to  prefer  idle  to  adlive  purfuits,  and  to 
take  more  credit  for  what  we  know  and 
can  talk  of,  than  for  what  we  can  do,  we 
have  fancied  every  thing  was  to  be  learn- 
ed from  reading  books,  when  not  too  idle 
even  for  that  occupation. 

One  perceives  thefe  things  more  obvi- 
dufly  here  in  France,  though  they  proba- 
bly read  lefs  than  you  do.  Some  of  their 
moft  fenfible  men,  I think,  place  too  much 
dependence  on  books,  and  almoft  forget 
that  reading  can  never  entirely  fupply  the 
place  of  practical  knowledge,  though  a very 
neceflary  affiftance  in  order  to  know  or  do 
any  thing  well.  To  acquire  univerfal  learn- 
ing, they  feem  to  think  one  has  only  to  con- 
fult  their  dictionaries — the  form  into  which 
they  have  thrown  every  art  and  fcience. 
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from  cookery  and  hair-dreffing,  up  to  every 
ufeful  trade  and  fpecies  of  philofophy  : a 
manner  of  writing  which  may  be  of  great 
utility  to  mankind,  if  they  are  taught  to 
take  it  only  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  not 
to  depend  on  it  too  much.  I wifli  fuch 
books  to  be  reduced  in  fize  and  price; 
but  they  feem,  on  the  contrary,  growing 
bigger  and  dearer.  They  might  be  made 
to  ferve  as  memoranda  in  all  the  arts,  but 
cannot  teach  them.  Every  thing  that  faci- 
litates knowledge  to  the  people,  and  tends 
to  render  each  art  and  fcience  univerfally 
known,  muft  be  of  fervice  to  mankind  in 
general ; and  their  benefit  and  conveni- 
ence is  certainly  at  lead  of  equal  confe- 
quence  with  that  of  thofe  few  who  depend 
entirely  on  books  for  their  knowledge, 
and  who  are  not  generally  of  fuch  im- 
portance to  fociety.  You  have  obferved, 
chc%  vous^  fome  who,  after  the  mod  labo- 
rious literary  refearches,  were  found  to  be 
novices  among  the  fird  people  of  pradice 
with  whom  they  had  any  thing  to  do,  till 
they  began  to  difcover  how  far  behind  real 
pradice,  books  generally  are  in  mod  of 

T 4 the 
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the  uleful  branches.  They  may  be  ne- 
cefl'ary  in  every  kind,  even  of  pradlical 
knowledge,  to  a certain  degree ; but  then 
vou  muft  know  where  to  doubt,  and  when 
to  leave  them. 

When  the  importance  of  education  fhall 
be  better  underftood,  and  men  fhall  have  ' 
learnt  to  eftimate  things  nearer  to  their 
real  value,  books  may  more  nearly  keep 
pace  with  pradice,  and  be  of  more  ufe  to 
it ; and  mankind  may  not  then  be  divided, 
as  now,  into  two  clafles — the  few  who 
read  and  depend  too  much  on  books,  and 
the  many  who  do  not  read  at  all.  Theory 
and  pradice  may  then  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  and  fome  prac- 
tical fcience  defeend  to  the  lower  and  moft 
ufeful  ranks  of  men. 

In  the  French  there  is  an  apparent  mu- 
tability, but  at  bottom  a real  famenefs  of 
charader,  through  all  the  known  periods  of 
their  hiftory.  Although,  in  fome  former 
times,  they  may  have  flood  higher  as  to 

power, 
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power,  arts,  fcience,  tafte,  and  great  men, 
there  are  certain  peculiarities  which  foiin 
fo  infeparably  a part  of  their  character,  that 
1 believe  they  muft  have  been  nearly  the 
lame  fort  of  people  at  all  periods,  whether 
as  ancient  Gauls,  or  Francks,  or  modern 
French. 

But  with  us  Englilh,  there  Is  a 
real  fund  of  mutability,  fo  to  fpeak,  if 
we  are  confidered  either  individually  or 
nationally.  You  know  we  are  reputed  as 
changeable  as  our  climate.  We  have  been 
a very  different  fort  of  people  at  different 
periods— before  and  after  the  Reformation, 
for  example.  We  have  taken  a new  cha- 
racter even  fince  the  Revolution,  and  differ 
much  in  our  manners  and  difpofition 
fince  the  time  when  Erafmus  vifited  us; 
and  in  our  temperament  there  are 
perhaps  yet  the  feeds  of  future  revolu- 
tions. 

In  the  French  I fee  no  fufKcient  caufes 
of  any  great  future  change  or  progrels; 
and  they  are  not  now  perhaps  capable  ot 

procuring 
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procuring  or  executing  any  fpecies  of  go- 
vernment, very  different  from,  or  better 
than,  what  they  at  prefent  poffefs,  and 
which  is  perhaps  now  fo  well  adapted  to 
their  character,  to  their  habits  of  think- 
ing, and  ways  of  life,  that  a much  better 
may  not  be  wifhed  or  expected. 

There  are  doubtlefs  many  degrees  of good, 
fliort  of  perfedlion,  which  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained in  this  wmrld,  though  it  is  of  vaft 
confequence  to  keep  it  in  light,  as  well  as 
the  right  to  the  freedom  of  inveftigation. 
Since  we  fee  that  thefe  people  can  be  tole- 
rably happy  in  their  prefent  condition,  it 
may  be  fiid  that  the  ends  of  government 
are  fully  anfwered,  as  the  beft  could  do 
no  more.  Yet,  as  Englifh,  we  mull  hill  fee 
deficiencies  in  this  their  prefent  condition. 
With  all  the  advantages  of  a natural,  cheer- 
ful, and  happy  temper,  together  with  the 
bell  government  they  can  expedt  to  en- 
joy, we  muff  ftill  doubt  if  they  ever  can 
acquire  that  dignity  of  nature,  and  fenfe 
of  fecurity,  which  can  alone  produce  the 
efforts,  the  enterprife,  the  public  fpirit,  and 
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progrefs  of  improvement,  obfervable  among 
a free  people. 

Their  government  rauft  now,  erpecially 
in  its  internal  operations,  probably  always 
partake  of  the  national  charadter,  and  of 
the  defects  incident  to  unlimited  power 
— prudent  and  artful,  rafh  and  unfteady, 
enterprifing  or  indolent,  by  turns — wif- 
dom  and  folly,  fpirit  and  weaknefs,  mixed, 
or  alternately  taking  the  lead.  But  the  un- 
feeling indolence  and  arrogance  of  defpot- 
ifm  muft  perhaps  be  expedted  at  length  to 
predominate. 

With  fuch  a government,  whofe  cha- 
radter  and  operations  muft  at  belt  depend 
fo  much  on  fafhion,  or  on  the  views  and 
difpofition  of  an  accidental  minifter,  mif- 
trefs,  or  favourite,  and  not  upon  a fixed 
conflitution,  meafures  muft  too  frequently 
change  with  men ; and  the  completion  of 
any  thing  great,  that  requires  much  time, 
can  hardly  be  expedted. 


This 
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This  muft  be  underftood  only  of  their  in- 
ternal or  domeftic  government ; for  in  their 
foreign  politics  they  have  generally  been 
fteady,  deep,  and  artful ; perhaps  too  artful, 
fo  as  to  create  fufpicions,  and  put  nations  on 
their  guard,  and  throw  them  into  confe- 
deracies againft  their  fecret  arts  and  grow- 
ing power. 
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letter  XII. 


French  Pre-eminence,  — Arts,  — Trades,—- 

IntercQurfe. 

IN  every  country  there  is  probably  fome- 
thing  iifeful  to  be  learnt ; and  to  this, 
which  has  been  fo  long  the  leading  nation 
in  Europe,  we  all  refort,  on  purpofe  to 
learn  almoft  every  thing.  ^ I think  ^they 
deferve  that  pre-eminence,  in  fome  things; 
though  they  themfelves  are  too  apt  to  fancy 
that  they  do  in  all.  They  may  go  on  to 
deferve  it  hill  more,  by  means  of  the  very 
advantages  attending  that  pre-eminence. 
Thofe  advantages  are  many  and  impoitant. 
The  various  and  valuable  articles  of  com- 
merce, the  motives  to  induftry  and  exer- 
tion of  mind,  which  the  univerfality  of 
their  language  and  their  fafhions  have 
procured  them,  contribute  much  towards 
making  th?m  an  induftrious  and  almod 

commercial 
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commercial  people,  in  fpite  of  their  govern- 
ment, which  is  naturally  rather  carclefs  and 
oppreflive.  Though  the  concefTion  of  this 
pre-eminence  gives  them  conceit,  it  brings 
emulation  along  'with  it,  and  promotes  a 
beneficial  adivity  in  the  provinces  of  tafte 
and  ufeful  fcience.  If  the  date  could  be 
forced  into  more  wifdom  and  benevolence, 
it  might  employ  more  efiedual  means  to- 
wards their  preferving  the  lead  in  many 
more  things  of  real  importance  to  national 
profperity. 

Even  the  article  of  books,  which  they 
write  and  print  for  all  Europe,  is  no  in- 
confiderable  means  of  both  riches  and  of 
cxtenfive  influence,  though  the  Dutch  have 
induftrioufly  drawn  to  themfelves  a fhare 
in  this  branch  of  trade.  The  univerfal 
prevalence  of  French  modes  and  manners 
likewife  facilitates  their  fchemes  in  foreign 
politics,  wTich  I think  they  underfland 
much  better  than  they  do  the  principles  of 
domeflic  profperity.  This,  with  an  affldu- 
ous  and  liberal  attention  to  their  minifters 
and  confuls  abroad,  gives  them  an 
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afcendency  in  all  the  courts,  and  a power- 
ful, though  fecret,  influence,  to  the  op- 
polite  extremities,  of  Europe.  You  know 
they  govern  Spain,  though  you  all  feem 
ignorant  of  the  nature,  hiftory,  and  extent, 
of  that  connedtion  : and  I am  told  that 
they  have  been  even  attentive,  like  the 
Jefuits,  to  the  acquiring  fome  fecret  influ- 
ence in  the  education  of  as  many  as  they 
can  of  the  young  princes  in  Europe ; and 
that  they  hope,  by  fuch  means,  to  guide 
the  next  Czar  of  Ruffia,  who  is  already 
much  of  a Frenchman. 

If  this  reign  continues  heady  to  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  it  feems  to  begin,  they 
may  long  lead  and  manage  the  politics  of 
Europe  fecretly  in  their  own  way,  and 
carry  all  before  them. — Nay,  you  your- 
fclves  may  now  be  only  ading  in  obedi- 
ence to  fome  ot  the  lecret  irnpulfes  given 
or  promoted  by  this  court.  We  already  fee, 
and  may  learn,  from  Madame  Pompadour, 
and  others,  that  one  of  their  maxims  will 
be,  to  perfuade  all  Europe  that  they  ought 
to  be  jealous  of  the  Englifli,  who  mull 

therefore 
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therefore  be  brought  down : and  they  may 
now  fiicceed.  It  will  probably  long  conti- 
nue a great  objedl  with  each  nation  to  reduce 
the  other,  even  at  the  expence  of  reducing 
itfelf  much  more.  How  much  better  for 
each  to  try  to  raife  both  ! but  efpecially 
for  France,  as  fhe  would,  in  that  progrefs, 
gain  ftill  a greater  fuperiority.  They 
might  govern  the  world,  if  they  could 
keep  ftcady  to  their  principles  and  to  their 
allies,  and  not  grow  infolent  by  fuccefs. 
But  perhaps  that  is  not  in  human  nature; 
and  ftill  lefs  in  French  nature.  With  fuc- 
cefs, a nation  never  knows  where  to  ftop. 
Greatnefs  knows  not  where  nor  how  to 
fet  bounds  to  itfelf,  but  generally  overftioots 
the  mark,  and  wears  itfelf  out.  Prof^^- 
rity  not  only  fpoils  us,  but  creates  us 
enemies.  Our  late  fuccefles  and  fupe- 
riority, in  this  century,  cannot  fail  of 
producing  yet  more  combinations  againft 
us,  probably  before  the  next. 

But,  as  I was  going  to  obferve,  though 
we  are  probably  before  them  in  moft  of 
the  arts  and  trades,  that  are  of  the  greateft 

life 
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rife  to  mankind,  yet  there  may  be  much 
to  be  learned  in  this  country.  The  arts 
and  trades  form  a very  extenfive  and  cu- 
rioufly  conne^ed  fyftem.  Thofe  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  even  thofe  of  the 
liime  country,  have  yet  much  to  learn  of 
each  other.'  An  intelligent  artih  or  tradef- 
man  will  always  find  fomething  to  learn 
in  fo  aftive  and  induftrious  a nation  as 
this  ; and  I am  pleafed  to  fee  our  manu- 
fafturers  travelling  here  our  Bentleys, 
Coles,  and  others,  from  Birmingham,  Man- 
chefter,  &c. 

The  provinces  of  tafte  and  utility  are 
more  intimately  connected  than  the  world 
in  general  have  formerly  imagined  ; and 
happily,  the  ufeful  arts  are  not  now  beneath 
the  attention  of  the  fcholar  and  the  gen- 
tleman, while  your  tradefmen  are  not  all 
deftitute  of  an  ufeful  and  liberal  education  ^ 
though  there  is  yet  great  room  for  amend- 
ment in  that  way.  As  thofe  claffes  ap- 
proach each  other,  the  better  it  muft  be 
for  the  whole ; for  the  diifercnt  claffes  of 
arts,  fcierices,  and  men,  and  for  fociety  in 
VoL.  I.  U general. 
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general.  In  moft  other  countries,  the  fine 
and  liberal  arts  are,  as  yet,  the  mere  ap- 
pendages of  luxury ; they  hand  alone 
and  aloof  from  the  other  arts,  their  poor 
relatives,  and  are  therefore  of  little  fervice 
to  the  nation. 

The  philofopher  rejoices  to  fee  them 
defcend  among  you  to  an  acquaintance 
with  their  humble  brethren  ; and  all,  by 
mutual  alhftance,  promoting  each  other’s 
intereft,  which  then  happily  coincides  with 
that  of  mankind.  While  you  continue  to 
know  this,  you  will  yet  more  liberally  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  education  in  general ; 
the  reception  and  encouragement  of  ftran- 
gers  of  merit;  the  travelling  of  proper 
Undents  to  other  countries.  Your  differ- 
ent trades,  companies,  manufadurers, 
fhould  all  zealoufly’ contribute  to  fupport, 
for  example,  fuch  inftitutions  as  your 
Royal  Academy,  with  other  more  fcientific. 
fchools,  and  enable  them  to  fend  youth 
abroad  : you  may  thereby  go  on  to  improve 
and  preferve  fuch  a fuperiority  in  every 
thing  you  produce,  founded  on  fcientific 

and 
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and  mechanical  knowledge,  and  good  tafte, 
as  will  force  them  into  every  country,  even 
in  fpite  of  the  confined  and  felfifh  views  of 
their  moft  foolifh  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ments. 

But  if  ever  you  come  to  be  fo  conceited 
as  to  fancy  you  want  no  fuch  foreign  af- 
fi fiance  ; that  you  can  proudly  fialk  on 
alone,  and  fiill  preferve  your  fuperiority  ; 
it  will  be  a certain  fymptom  of  decline. 
Shut  up  in  your  own  ifland,  you  will 
quickly  barbarize  into  circumfcribed  na- 
tionalities; will  fink  and  follow  the  fate 
of  all  nations  who  have  ever  given  up,  or 
have  been  deprived  of,  a fufficient  inter- 
courfe  with  others.  However,  let  not 
ftudents  of  tafie  fiop  long  in  France  : — let 
them  get  on  to  Italy  at  leafi,  where  fome 
gems  wdll  always  be  found  among  their 
rubbifii,  by  thofe  who  c.an  difiinguifii. 
Nay,  Italy  is  yet  the  country — the  capital 
of  tafie— and  the  other  nations  are  only 
the  difiant  provinces  of  that  empire.  Thi- 
ther mufi  all  artifis  refort  to  get  rid  of 
their  provincial  and  vulgar  manners.  That 
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people,  though  now  fo  defplcable,  if  once 
united  under  a good  government,  I make 
no  doubt  would  again  foon  rule  the 
world.  Their  talents,  their  language, 
would  foon  appear  to  be  capable  of  every- 
thing, if  thefe  were  once  employed  and 
exercifed  on  objedts  worthy  of  their  exer- 
tions. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

French  Converfatlon  and  Societies^ — Lan- 
guage^ — and  Singing. 

T WAS  forming  for^  you  catalogues  of 
^ French  authors,  with  fome  fhort  re- 
marks, but  I now  learn  that  fuch  things 
have  been  already  fo  often  done,  that  it 
muft  be  needlefs  to  fill  up  your  letters  with 
fuch  intelligence.  The  French,  you  know, 
have  long  and  liberally  encouraged  all  the 
arts  and  fciences,  and  have  generally  pre- 
fumed to  take  the  lead  in  learning  as  well 
as  in  tafte  ; and,  what  has  Hill  more  in- 
fluence, it  has  lately  become  the  falhion, 
among  both  fexes,  to^  philofophize,  and 
form  focieties  for  that  purpofe.  If  this  tafte 
fhould  continue  for  a fuificient  length  of 
time,  the  French  ladies  may  prove  to  be 
very  good  philofophers  themfelves,  and 
' may  help  to  make  many  others.  They 
* may  be  the  means  of  extending  knowledge, 
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and  of  producing  fuch  beneficial  efFefts  as 
would  here  be  impoflible  without  their 
influence.  Students  may  certainly  meet 
in  France  with  more  afliftance,  and  more 
readily  in  Paris,  than  with  us,  in  conver- 
fation,  in  public  libraries,  and  ledures. 

Coiwerfation  is  the  fort  of  this  people. 
Prom  thence  we  may  gather  more  plea- 
lure  and  improvement  than  any  W'here 
elfe.  They  are  fo  thoroughly  agreeable  and 
communicative,  and  always  ready  to  give 
you  all  they  know  : fo  that  the  reading  of  a 
very  few  may  ferve  the  whole  nation,  and 
alfo  benefit  many  of  us  vifitors.  You  may 
meet  here  with  whole  focieties,  genteel, 
agreeable,  and  apparently  well  informed, 
where  only  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  none 
of  them,  ever  read  ; not  even  on  the  fub- 
jeds  upon  which  their  fociety  is  formed, 
and  their  converfation  chiefly  turns.  They 
pick  up  what  they  think  fufficient  inform- 
ation, at  fecond  or  third  hand,  among  their 
friends.  The  knowledge  of  one  thus 
fpreads  through  a great  number ; and 
hence  their  knack  at  talking  fo  well  on 
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fubje£ls  which  they  have  never  fludleJ,  and 
which  they  furprife  us  by  feeming  to  un- 
derhand almofh  as  well  as  many  of  thofe 
who  have  gone  through  all  the  tedious 

forms  of  the  fchools. 

« 

It  is  difficult  to  gain  admittance  to  the  ‘ 
beft  company  here,  as  well  as  every  where 
elfe.  Nor  in  any  country  do  the  comfort- 
able, little,  fenfible,  and  familiar,  focieties 
eafily  admit  of  ftrangers;  and  hill  lefs  of  fo- 
reigners : but  where,  by  letters  or  friends, 
you  are  once  received,  you  will  find  them 
more  communicative  and  agreeable  than 
almofi;  any  where  elfe.  However,  I think, 
the  moft  fenfible  and  beft  informed  among 
them  have,  like  thofe  among  ourfelves, 
fomething  referved  and  retired,  and  even 
fometimes  iin  paz  mifanthrope.  Shall  we 
doubt  if  knowledge  encreafes  our  happi- 
nefs  ? We  may,  — if  the  knowledge  of 
men’s  follies  and  wickednefs  is  to  keep  u« 
perpetually  out  of  humour  with  them. 

Doubtlefs  fome  of  thefe  obfervatlons 
muft  have  often  been  made  before,  though 
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I liavc  not  leen  them,  having  purpofely 
rather  avoided  reading  much  o^n  thole  mat- 
ters, that  I may,  without  prejudice,  fee 
w'ith  my  owm  eyes.  Others  have  occurred, 
on  attending  with  a little  more  applica- 
tion than  time  and  opportunities  had  hi- 
therto permitted  me  to  give  to  their  agree- 
able language, — to  its  founds  and  forma- 
tion. With  all  its.  defeds,  it  is  certain- 
ly the  language  of  profe,  as  fomebody 
has  obferved  ; and  more  efpecially  of  con- 
verfation.  You  fee  it  has  already  been, 
and  may  ftill  be,  of  great  fervice  to  man-_ 
kind  as  a general  and  convenient  medium 
of  communication;  and  now  in  poffeffion 
of  that  privilege,  will  probably  keep  it, 
were  it  only  from  the  central  fituation  of 
this  country  ; as  feveral  nations,  in  older 
to  vifit  each  other,  mull  pafs  through  France. 
The  French  feem  formed  for  focial  inter- 
courfe,  and  their  language  made  on  pur- 
pofe  to  Indulge  them  in  it. 

Though  their  converfation  is,  in  gene- 
ral, trivial,  to  a degree  beyond  what  you 

may 
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may  conceive,  yet  ilie  power  of  cuftom 
or  habit,  together  with  their  agreeable  man- 
ner, their  delicate  pronunciation  and  phra- 
feolo"-Y  "'ill  loon  render  moft  of  it  at 
leaR^upportable,  and  much  of  it  highly 
agreeable.  As  we  become  greater  adepts, 
and  can  exprcfs  ourfelves  with  eafe,  many 
new  beauties  and  delicacies  of  the  language 
begin  to  appear,  and  to  pleale  us.  We 
become  better  pleafed  with  ourfelves ; and 
that  helps  greatly  to  embellilh  every  thing 
around  us.  And  among  fuch  a variety  of 
people,  a chofen  few  may  always  be  found 
who  are  at  once  learned,  lenfible,  and 

agreeable. 

Still  I think,  for  fome  other  purpofes, 
this  language  is  defedive  or  limited.  Con- 
fiaim-  much  of  fixed  idioms  and  favourite 
exprdfions,  though  clear  and  precife,  with 
little  variety  of  order  or  arrangement,  in 
fome  refearches  it  may,  like  books  in  ge- 
neral, carry  the  mind  a certain  length,  or  in 
a certain  trad ; but  then  it  will  tend  to  keep 
it  there,  and  furnilh  but  little  encouragement 

or  affifiance  to  go  farther.  For  thele,  and 
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other  fiiniiar  reafons,— from  an  affeaatlon 
and  refinement  peculiar  to  this  people,  and 
generally  the  fruits  of  civilization, —from 
the  compofition  of  its  founds,  articulations, 
and  accents,— I think  this  language  almoft 
totally  unfit  for  poetry,  and  entirely  unfit 
for  mufic.  But  to  fee  how  infenfible  the 
natives  are  to  thefe  defeds  of  their  own 
language,  is  vexatious  and  melancholy.  One 
of  the  heavieft  taxes  I have  to  pay  for  living 
among  them  is,  being  obliged  to  hear  them 
fing.  For  though  their  language  is  fo  to- 
tally unfit  to  be  lung,  and  they  themfelvcs, 
•with  that  unfortunate  manner  of  theirs. 
Inch  horrid  fingers,  yet,  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  they  are  eter- 
nally attempting  it.  I have  more  than 
once  been  obliged  to  change  my  habitation 
in  order  to  get  away  from  fome  finging 
coblers  or  fervants.  Our  own  manner  of 
finging  is  not  perhaps  a great  deal  better; 
but  we  are  not  fo  fond  of  teazing  other 
people  with  our  performance. 

Whenever  -vi^e  treat  of  founds,  I think 
teims  are  wanting,  and  muft  probably  be 
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always  cleliclent  or  inadequate  in  repre- 
fenting  to  the  eye  the  objects  of  hearing. 

The  French  way  of  Tinging  may  be  called 
a burfting,  and  tire  Enghfli  a choking, 
manner : die  iirll:,  an  outrageous  and  vul- 
gar evprelhon  of  paffion  or  of  bodily  pain; 
the  fecond  is  the  exprelhon  of  nothing,' 
but  a kind  of  falTe  and  unfeeling  notion  of 
grace.  Both  have  generally  Tome  kind  of 
violence  or  uneafineTs  in  the  manner  and 
evpreflion,  which  gives  pain  to  the  unac- 
ciiftomed  hearer.  The  climate,  the  lan- 
o-uac^e,  give  generally  to  our  northern  fe-  , 
naak  ;oLs  a kind  of  harfh  or  defedive 
tone ; and  to  the  men  a hoarfe  or  choking 
one.  It  is  only  fome  of  the  bafs  voices, 
in  either  France  or  England,  that  'I  can 
bear  to  hear  with  any  plealure.  The 
voices  to  the  north  of  the  Alps  and  the  Py- 
rennees  are  all,  I think,  very  diainguilhablc 
and  defective. 
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LETTER  XIV. 


0)i  the  Revival  of  Tafe  and  Science,  and 

Decline, 

E have  reafon  to  be  both  thankful 
and  furprifed  that  fcience  and  good 
tahe  have  recovered  fo  much  and  fo  foori 
from  the  blows  they  have  received  at  dif- 
lerent  times,  from  various  caufes.  They 
began  to  decline  with  the  fall  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  almoft  totally  expired  with 
that  of  the  Romans,  by  the  irruptions  of 
the  rude  northern  nations.  Their  revival 
was  long  prevented  by  that  excefs  of  wild 
devotion  which  cautioned  and  prejudiced 
the  people  againfl;  the  prophane  learning  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  banilhed  almoft  all  ideas 
of  the  beautiful  and  fublime.  Latterly, 
after  a confiderable  reftoration  of  tafte  and 
Icience,  by  the  Italians,  and  the  riches  of 
the  church,  our  happy  reformation  cer- 
tainly reverted  a little  towards  barbarifm, 

by 
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by  a puritanical  enthiifiarin  ; and  by  ex- 
cluding the  fine  arts  from  the  temples,  gave 
them  a check  which  all  your  riches  of 
commerce  and  freedom  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  recover ; nor  probably  ever  will, 
till  you  become  liberal-minded  enough  to 
admit  them  again  to  that  fandfuary.  Ge- 
nius requires  the  attention  of  a -whole  pub- 
lic, and  her  works  muft  be  judged  by  the 
world  at  large.  The  private  wealth  and 
private  houfes  of  rich  individuals,  though 
a confiderable  affiftance,  can  never,  I fear, 
prove  an  encouragement  nor  a theatre  fuf- 
ficient  to  excite  her  greatefi  exertions, 
or  to  infpire  her  fublimeft  enthufiafm. 
Though  our  church  is  now  neither  fo 
rich  nor  fo  povrerful  as  formerly,  yet 
{he  might  hill  encourage  the  arts,  and 
might  furnifh  the  motives  they  probably 
want  the  mod,  viz.  thofe  proceeding  from 
honour,  competition,  liberality,,  public  fpi- 
rir,  devotion. 

Your  Royal  Academy,  while  direded  by  _ 
the  good  fenfe  and  good  tafte  of  a man 
who  forms  an  sra  in  his  country,  doubtlefs 

has 
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has  clone,  and  may  yet  do,  much  towards’ 
the  revival  of  true  tafte : and  it  might  yet 
do  more,  if  half  of  thofe  works  it  has  pro- 
duced could  be  kept  together,  to  form  a 
lafting  exhibition, — a perpetual  fchool,  and 
a vifible  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  the  arts ; 
whereas  the  elfedts  of  thofe  works  are  al- 
mofl;  loft  by  their  difperfion  and  difappear- 
ance  after  a fhort  glance  of  the  public  eye. 
Greater  and  more  magnificent,  more  pub- 
lic as  well  as  more  permanent  exhibitions 
and  encouragements,  are  neceffary.  Ho- 
nour and  fame  are  the  great  objedfs  of  ge- 
nius, more  than  pecuniary  rewards,  which, 
by  a wife  and  liberal  admixture  of  honours 
and  attentions,  may  be  oeconomifed  and 
made  juft  fufficient,  for  they  may  be  too 
great  as  well  as  too  fmall ; — fo  far  are  riches 
alone  from  being  competent  to  the  purpofes 
in  queftion.  The  advantages  of  the  churches, 
and  of  a few  public  galleries,  contribute 
greatly  to  maintain  a tafte  in  the  arts  in 
fome  countries,  even  in  fpite  of  the  op- 
preftions  of  poverty  and  defpotifm. 


It 
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It  may  be  time  to  take  precautions  like-  , 
wife  againft  another  fourcc  of  the  decline 
or  corruption  ot  tafle.  he  love  of  orna- 
ment is  progrellive,  and  inienlibly  fteals 
upon  us,  with  the  progrefs  of  civilization 
and  refinement,  to  a vicious  excefs  : and 
they  who  bring  us  back  towards  fimpli- 
city,  before  we  entirely  lofe  the  relifh  for 
it,  furely  deferve  well  of  the  public.  I 
fufpedt  your  having  lately  advanced  too  far 
in  this  career.  Let  us  hope  that  your  gen- 
tlemen of  tafte  and  fcience,  your  prefident 
and  fome  others  of  your  firft  artifts,  may 
fucceed  in  correding  or  recovering  you 
from  that  diftempered  tafte  which,  I fear, 
was  leading  you  faft  towards  a decline, 
through  the  ufual  road  of  indulgence  in 
perpetual  change  and  novelty,  long  before 
you  had  reached  the  fummit  of  elegant 
fimplicity  and  the  true  fublime.  Your  co- 
lyichet  of  a thing  for  a public  bank,  certain 
houfes,  rooms,  and  cielings,  gave  but  too 
many  indications  of  your  going  too  faft  and 
too  far.  Perhaps  no  ornamental  archi- 
tecture higher  than  the  Doric,  or  at  moft 
the  Ionic,  ought  to  appear  to  the  open  aii. 
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in  your  climate,  and  more  efpecially  irl 
great  public  buildings.  Of  the  fine  arts, 
architedlure  is  probably  the  firft  that  does 
and  ftiould  improve,  and  has  a tendency 
to  give  a tone  and  fome  limits  to  the  reft. 
But  perhaps  it  cannot  fo  foon  advance  to 
any  great  height  in  a brick  country. 

Befides,  the  tafte  of  commerce  and  of 
fuddenly  acquired  riches,  is  feldom  chafte. 
The  pofleflbrs  are  in  too  great  hafte  to  en- 
joy every  thing  with  a coarfe  and  untu- 
tored appetite ; they  muft  have  butter  to 
their  pork,  as  the  Spaniards  fay.  It  is  the 
rich  hourgeoifie — les  parvenus^  who  lead  us 
on  to  thofe  vicious  excefles  in  ornamental 
tafte,  while  the  people  of  real  fafhicn  and 
knowledge  ftrive  to  keep  us  back  within 
the  bounds  of  good  fenfe  and  moderation. 
Let  us  therefore  encourage  the  fimple  and 
fublime,  while  we  have  yet  fome  relifh  and 
fome  advocates  foixit.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  one  who  fliould  build  like  Jones  *,  or 
write  like  Swift,  would  ftill  be  liked. 

* Covent  Garden  church. 

You 


I 
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You  know  I am  a ftaunch  advocate  for 
vlfiting  other  countries,  as  a necefTary  part 
of  education.  In  fhort,  I think  all  who 
can,  fhould  travel,  and  efpecially  your 
artifts.  Without  this,  the  arts  cannot  be 
fuftained  among  you,  not  even  up  to  their 
prefent  degree  of  mediocrity.  Without  a 
conftant  communication  with  other  na- 
tions, your  tafte  and  your  works  of  art 
will  be  apt  to  favour  of  your  feparate  and 
infular  fituation.  You  will  get  into  nar- 
row and  limited  paths  of  your  own,  and 
become  mere  manierifts,  at  heft  ; and  your 
productions  will  be  marked  and  vulgarized 
by  fomething  peculiar,  like  a provincial 
accent : or  when  you  venture  out  beyond 
fuch  limits,  you  will  probably  be  enticed 
into  thofe  of  Affedation.— Pray  beware  of 
that  bewitching  jade  ; — but  I think  few  of 
the  moderns  can  entirely  efcape  her.—It 
feems  as  if  the  had  taken  up  her  principal 
abode  in  this  country. 

Your  travellers  fliould  not  all  be  confined 
to  certain  fafhionable  traCts.  There  are 
countries  as  yet  not  much  explored,  where 
even  the  works  of  art  may  be  worthy  of 
VoL.  I,  X fome 
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Ibme  attention;  and  others  where  thofe  of 
nature,  of  fociety  and  manners,  aflume  to 
us  unknown,  but  never  uninterefting,  ap- 
pearances. You  fliould  fometimes  get  out 
of  Europe,  were  it  only  to  look  back  upon 
her  at  a diftance,  and  there  confider,  com- 
pare, and  eftimate,  her  arts,  her  fuperiority, 
her  famenefs^  from  new  and  different  points 
of  view.  Spain,  the  north  and  eaft  of 
Europe,  may  furnifh  many  objects  intereft- 
ing  to  the  artift  and  philofopher,  and  not 
yet  much  known.  And  beyond  thofe  limits, 
among  Moors,  Turks,  Tartars,  and  other 
Afiatics,  you  may  gain  more  various  and 
enlarged  conceptions  of  mankind  ; and 
you  may  there  eafier  guefs  at  what  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were : — other  ideas  of 
grace  and  manner  may  then  occur  which 
you  could  never  have  acquired  in  Europe. 
Our  notions  of  what  is  graceful  are  too 
apt  to  be  confined  and  local, — either  na- 
tional, vulgar,  afieded,  or  fafhionable : 
even  that  which  is  reputed  genteel  in  one 
country,  will  not  be  admitted  to  be  fo  in 
another,  and  is  often,  in  fad,  only  fome 
temporary  or  wliimfical  kind  of  affedation, 
8 
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I.  E T T E R XV. 


Oji  Wof?ien, 


To  Mrs.  P . 

he  women  of  this  country,  their 


fmgular,  and,  I think,  fuperior,  cha- 
rader,  claim  a great  fliare  of  attention  both 
from  the  natives  and  ftrangers;  and  tend 
to  furnifh  me  with  fome  perhaps  new 
ideas  and  fpeculations  on  this  and  other 
connected  fubjedts.  The  natural  eale  and 
boldnefs  of  their  rnanner  and  deportment, 
the  numberlefs  graces  of  their  addrefs  and 
converfation,  their  familiarity  and  facility 
of  accefs,  their  reftlefs  vivacity,  their  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge,  the  credit  and  weight 
of  their  opinions,  are  all  very  ftriking  to 
a ftranger ; and  being  generally  enough 
known,  I fhall  not  dwell  upon  them.  Our 
ideas  of  their  indelicacy  being  meafured  by 
a ftandard  of  our  own,  and  taken  from  the 


exceflive  ' 
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exceffive  nicety  of  our  own  petits  maltres 
et  petites  maitrejfes^  other  nations  do  not 
readily  admit  of  nor  underftand.  However, 

I think  the  two  nations  may  in  many  ways 
improve  each  other ; and  a female  charac- 
ter, formed  of  the  heft  qualities  of  both, 
might  be  fuperior  to  either:  our  ladies 
might  perhaps  be  improved  by  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  fome  of  their  franchife  and  bolder 
graces;  and  theirs,  in  their  turn,  by  a 
little  of  our  female  ?iaivete^  fenfibility,  and 
ingenuous  fimplicity. 

You  know  I have  long  entertained  fome 
opinions  concerning  women,  and  the  fe- 
male charader  in  general,  which  may  ap- 
pear rather  fmgular  to  fome,  though  not 
to  you ; and  in  which  I am  the  more  con- 
firmed by  what  I have  been  led  to  think 
and  obferve  here.  You  and  Twee  have 
contributed  largely  to  lead  me  into  thefe 
notions,  and  are  therefore  bound  to  cor- 
veCt  and  improve  them*.  I think  then,  that 

women 

* Thofe  two  valuable  women,  Mrs.  Pilcher  and  Mrs. 
Commifiioner  Proby  of  Rochefter,  will  long,  long  be  feel- 
ingly 
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women  have  nowhere  yet  attained  their 
proper  place  and  ufes  in  fociety,  not  even 
here  in  poliflied  Europe,— though  the  ex- 
ample of  this  leading  nation  fliews  us  at 
leaft  the  pofllbility  of  it,  and  that  we  may 
now  be  in  a progrefs  towards  the  right 
ideas  on  this  point. 

tT‘ 

I have  thought  that  the  beft  remedies 
to  thofe  evils  mentioned  in  my  laft,  and  to 
many  others,  may  be  hoped  tor,  from  the 
admitfion  of  women  to  a better  education, 
and  to  more  influence  in  the  councils  of 
tafte  and  learning ; and  it  might  perhaps 
be  as  well  if  they  were  not  entirely  exclud- 
ed from  any  other  councils.  Happil)'  they 

ingly  remembered  and  lamented  by  many  as  fuperior  cba- 
rafters,  and  fingularly  confidential  friends  to  each  oth?r. 
Their  exalted  good  fenfe,  their  fentiments  and  ideas, 
went  far  beyond  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  thoiigK  not  a 
bad  nor  an  ignorant  age.  Had  they  been  fpared  to  us  a 
little  longer,  thefe  Letters  might  have  made  a better  ap- 
pearance. Their  friendlhip  had  this  fingularity  in  it,  that 
the  difcovery  of  the  merits  of  each  was  owing  to  the  other. 
^The  truth  of  this,  and  the  reality  of  their  great  fenfe 
and  merit,  are  become  more  evident  fince  their  death. 

X 3 
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feem  of  late  to  have  gradually  rifen  In 
confideration  and  utility  in  this  and  fome 
other  countries,  and  it  is  hoped  they  may 
go  on  to  rife  to  that  equality  with  men  in 
natural  rights,  and  in  the  life  of  their  ta- 
lents, which  feems  intended  by  nature. 
The  rank  and  confideration  of  the  fex 
mull  probably  always  follow  the  degrees 
of  civilization.  Yet,  in  the  hiftory  of  na- 
tions, we  fee  great  variety  in  this;  and  we 
know  from  Sparta,  that  a wife  govern- 
ment might  do  much  towards  modeling 
their  charader,  and  directing  their  edu- 
cation to  the  public  good. 

From  fuch  gradual  Improvement  of  the 
fex,  and  hence  in  the  conftitution  of  foci- 
ety,  confilfs  the  only  hope  I can  fee  of  a 
remedy  to  that  growing  difpofition  to  in- 
dulgence, aifedation,  and  perpetual  change, 
which  attends  on  civilization,  arts,  and 
tafte,  and  which  fo  foon  entices  us  out  of 
. the  paths  of  good  fenfe,  that  we  are  fo 
long  in  finding,  and  which  finally  leads  to 
ruin.  In  Europe,  to  flop  this  progreffion, 
would  not  probably  be  either  pradicable  or 

advan- 
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advantageous : to  retard  or  diiedl  it  aiiglit:) 
feems  to  be  the  objed  that  we  flrould  keep 
in  view,  and  can  only  be  attained  by  the 
alTiftance  of  the  other  fex.  Of  the  attempts 
of  eaftern  legillators  to  arreft  the  natural 
progrefs  and  improvement  of  the  human 
fpecies,  the  effeds  and  fuccefs  have  not 
been  fuch  as  to  be  recommended  or  imi- 
tated in  Europe.  Were  this  a country  of 
freedom,  and  the  female  education  to  go 
on  to  be  yet  more  liberal  and  manly,  in 
addition  to  their  prefent  numerous  and 
agreeable  acquirements,  from  the  joint  en- 
deavours of  both  fexes,  I can  conceive  this 
might  then  be  a pattern  of  good  govern- 
ment, and,  as  a central  and  leading  nation, 
might  really  improve  the  reft  of  Europe. 

The  talents  or  abilities  of  the  fexes  are 
probably  nearly  equal,  when  equally  culti- 
vated : or,  if  fome  mental  conftitutional 

differences  exift,  thefe  are  not  greater  than, 
between  individuals  of  the  fame  fex,  and 
not  beyond  the  power  of  habit  and  educa- 
tion to  aflimilate  and  equalize. 

X 4 


Among 
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Among  the  moft  perfe£t  animals,  the 
fexes  feem  to  approach  the  neareft  to 
equality.  In  the  human  fpecies  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  which  fex  has  the  advan- 
tage.  In  confidering  thofe  fmall  native 
differences,  I am  fometimes  inclined  to 
give  it  in  favour  of  the  female  charadler, 
If  the  men  have  fome  important  advantages 
in  mental  and  bodily  force,  the  female 
mind  feems  to  inherit  others  more  nume- 
rous, and  to  be  more  univerfal.  Formed, 
as  it  w^ere,  of  a finer  pafte,  women  feem  to 
poffefs  greater  degrees  of  fenfibility, — 
quicker  and  nicer  perceptions.  They  are 
thereby  admirably  well  conftituted  to  be 
our  companions  an\i  affillants  in  almoft 
every  occupation ; more  tradable,  eafier 
taught,  .and  moulded  into  habits,  they 
poffefs  from  nature,  or  can  fooner  ac- 
quire, the  moft  effential  habit  of  controll- 
ing and  regulating  felf  indulgence.  They 
can  thus  more  eafily  ftop  the  fource  of  the 
, moft  deftrudive  paffions,  and  hence  of  the 
greateft  evils  in  life:  and,  when  once 

railed  to  all  the  influence  and  knowledge 
of  which  they  are  capable,  tliey  may  teach 
us  to  do  the  fame. 

On- 
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On  temperance,  or  the  management  of 
Indulgence,  depend  our  beft  habits  and 
difporitions,— the  enjoyment  of  everything, 
—the  duration  of  good  tafte,  of  life,  of  fo^ 
ciety  itfelt. 

Even  now,  if  we  were  ftridly  to  ehi- 
mate  the  confolations  the  afford  us,  the 
patience  and  other  virtues  they  teach  us, 
how  much  of  our  happinefs,  and  even  o 
our  wifdom,  proceeds  from  them,  we 
fhould  perhaps  be  aflonifhed,  and  too 
proud  or  afhamed  to  ftate  fairly  the  ac- 
count.—How  much  more  might  we  not 
expea-from  their  talents  and  their  virtues, 
if  thefe  were  properly  improved  by  edu- 
cation ! We  may  venture  to  predid  that 
they  will  always  anfwer  and  repay  all  the 
endeavours  and  attentions  we  may  chufe  to 
behow  on  their  education ; and  will  gene- 
rally keep  up  to  any  opinion  and  expeda- 
tions  we  may  venture  to  entertain  of  th^r 
charader  and  abilities;  and,  in  flrort,  will 
always  be  nearly  what  we  chufe  them  to 
be.  I think  I have  obferved,  in  feveral 
different  countries,  that  wherever  the  men 
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and  women  live,  and  are  mofl  employed, 
together,  there  refults  a fimilarity  of  cha-^ 
radter, — the  powers  and  exertions,  the  good 
order,  of  the  whole,  are  much  encreafed. 
Such  are  the  countries  in  the  northern 
mountains  of  Spain,  among  fome  of  thofe 
in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and,  remarka- 
bly fo,  here  in  France.  The  effeds  of  a 
thorough  fubordination  and  feparation  be- 
tween the  fexes,  as  in  Afia,  the  character 
and  condition  of  fociety  in  fuch  countries, 
are  well  enough  known,  it  is  hoped,  to  put 
us  on  our  guard  againll  every  thing  that 
has  a tendency  towards  fuch  abfurd  and 
pernicious  tyranny,  the  natural  enemy  of 
focial  happinefs,  and  of  all  the  elegant  arts 
in  life.  From  the  conftant  intercourfe  and 
mutual  inclinations  of  the  fexes,  and  their 
perpetual  efforts  to  pleafe,  proceed  all  the 
line  arts  and  elegant  refinements,  and  mofi: 
of  our  heft  habits.  Women  fliould  per- 
haps fake  the  lead  in  thefe,  as  naturally 
the  beft  judges  of  elegance  of  every  kind, 
in  men  and  things,  perfonal  and  intellec- 
tual. 


Fine 
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Fine  tafte  in  Greece  and  Rome  has  been 
feen  to  decline  through  an  excels  of  orna- 
ment; and,  in  more  modern  times,  we 
have  feen  her  take  nearly  the  fame  route, 
through  the  concetti  of  Italy,  and  the  cul^ 
tos  of  Spain  : and  I fuppofe  we  have  no 
right  to  expea  that  the  leading  nations  of 
the  preient  age,  France  and  England,  can 
avoid  the  downhill  paths  that  feem  marked 
out  by  nature  for  arts  and  civilization.  If 
pofiible  to  retard  or  avert  this  natural  de- 
cline, or  to  change  its  courfe,  I think  it 
mull  be  done  by  the  good  education  and 
joint  endeavours  of  both  fexes. 

Though  a proper  education  has  feldoni 
but  by  accident  fallen  to  the  lot  of  women, 
thofe  accidental  inftances  are  m favour  of 
the  probability  of  fuccefs,  if  more  generally 
attempted.  fhe  pains  bellowed  on  them 
are  ieldomer,  I believe,  thrown  away  than 
on  the  other  fex.  As  we  open  to  them  the 
fources  of  fcience,  and  of  the  moll  manly 
virtues,  we  lhall  find  they  will  plentifully 
partake.  Their  more  pliant  charadter  and 
underdandings  will  be  readily  raifed  and 
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improved,  and  they  will  amply  repay  us 
with  intereft,  as  companions  and  affiftants, 
as  mothers  and  tutors. 

The  union  of  acquired  dignity  with  their 
natural  foftnefs,  of  the  manly  with  the  be-^ 
nevolent  virtues,  would  produce  the  moft 
extenfive  and  beneficial  effedfs  on  fociety ; 
and  accordingly  I think  we  find  the  few 
accomplifhed  learned  and  manly  female 
charaders,  that  are  known  in  hiftory  and 
in  our  own  times,  have -generally  had  all 
the  fuccefs,  and  have  produced  the  effeds, 
here  indicated  ; and  they  have  been  the 
means  of  raifing  themfelves,  and  mankind 
around  them,  to  their  highefi;  honours. 
Among  the  inftances  that  may  be  taken 
from  the  times  of  chivalry,— from  Eng- 
land, Ruffia,  and  from  the  catalogue  of 
fovereigns  in  general, — the  females  cer- 
tainly outfhine  the  males,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  And  all  know  the  influ- 
ence and  importance  of  great  and  wife 
women,  in  families  as  in  empires,  from 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  down  to  our 
prefent  queen. 


Wheu 
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When  we  become  wife  and  liberal 
enough  to  elevate  and  improve,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  conlult,  the  fex,  we  may  acquire 
from  them  every  virtue  and  every  fenti- 
ment  that  leads  liioft  diredly  to  happinefs. 
They  will  teach  us  to  control  our  paf- 
fions,  to  regulate  and  ceconomife  our 
pleafures,  and,  inftead  of  promoting,  they 
will  fet  bounds  to  luxury  and  indulgence, 
and  will  hop  the  decline  of  good  tafte  with 
that  of  manners  and  morals. 
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' LETTER  XVI. 

‘The  fame  Subje5l  contmued, 

YOU  may  be  fure  I am  pleafed  that  you 
agree  with  Ibme  of  the  opinions  ha- 
zarded in  my  laft.  I (hall  go  on  to  finifh 
-what  I have  to  fay  on  the  fubjedt,  though 
the  digreflion  fliould  extend  farther  than 
I may  yet  forefee.  I do  not  pretend  to 
build  a new  fyftem,  only  to  mend  the  old ; 
nor  to  turn  women  into  men,  but  to  make 
them  yet  more  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  us. 
And  I think  the  objedlions  you  mention, 
and  feveral  others,  would  be  eafily  anfwer- 
ed. — But  I fliall  only  detain  you  by  a few 
more  remarks  as  they  occur. 

Though  we  fhould  grant  that  our  living 
fo  much  with  the  women  indifcriminately, 
as  the  French  do  here,  might  not  anfwer 
fo  well  for  us  at  prefent ; and  though  the 

company 
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eompany  of  the  giddy  and  unthinking  fair 
might,  at  firh,  tend  to  enervate  and  induce 
to  idlenefs,  and  negleft  of  more  ferious 
and  ufeful  application  ; give  them  a liberal 
education,  and  fiiitable  employ,  and  the 
danger  will  ceafe.  If  fome  of  them  are  now 
too  g3^y  and  thoughtlefs,  the  heft  lemedy 
will  be  the  endeavouring  to  make  them  lefs 
fo,  and  not  by  running  away  from  them. 
While  we  preclude  them  from  every  oc- 
cupation that  gives  felf-impoitance,  from 
all  management  of  the  public,  and  even  of 
their  own  affairs,  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  .the  coiifequences,  of  which  a life 
and  character  of  idlenefs  and  diflipation. 
may  be  among  the  leaft  pernicious.  To 
attempt  depriving  them  of  their  natural  in- 
fluence, would  be  futile,  and  a beginning 
at  the  wrong  end ; rather  qualify  them  to 
exert  it  to  fome  good  purpofes.  If,  by  the 
addition  of  knowledge,  reafon,  and  dig- 
nity, they  become  quite  irrefiflible,  fo  much 
the  better  then  ; — they  are  nearly  fo  now, 
without  all  thofe  qualifications.  In  fhort, 
fince  we  have  begun  to  raife  the  fex  from 

fervitude,  wc  mufl  probably  go  on,  till  we 

bring 
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bring  them  as  near. to  an  equality  as  nature 
will  permit.  There  is  no  medium  in  this* 
They  cannot  flop  long  where  they  are* 
Every  remaining  mark  of  inferiority  only 
fo  far  debafes  their, minds,  and  fets  them 
upon  reftoring  that  equality  by  fecret  and 
fmifter  arts,  which  mull;  participate  too 
much  of  deceit.  We  muft,  doubtlefs,  al-^ 
low  them  every  art  or  artifice  that  tends  to 
render  them  more  amiable,  ct  a far  la  ri~ 
trofa^  where  nature  feems  to  have  made  it 
neceffary, — but  no  more.  While  we  render 
it  neceflary  in  moft  of  their  condudf,  we 
flrall  have  to  complain  of  their  deceit  and 
duplicity. 

Moft  of  the  prefent  ftriking  diftefences 
between  the  male  and  female  charader, 
are  more  the  effed  of  art  than  of  nature  ; 
fuch  is  the  power  of  education,  which 
ought  to  be  employed  in  improving, 
and  not  in  debafing  nature ; and  fhould 
not  be  ufed  to  widen  that  feparation, 
but  rather  in  bringing  them  nearer  to- 
gether. 


The 
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The  female  dreis  Ihould  have  a nearer 
refemblance  to  that  of  men,— and  efpecially 
when  they  ride,  which  they  fhould  alfo  do 
like  us.  In  England,  their  prefent  filly  and 
perilous  mode  of  riding  is  alcribed  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,— but  it  is  now  furely 
high  time  to  leave  it  off.  I rejoice  to  fee 
that  fome  women  of  fafhion  have  fenfe  and 
fpirit  enough  to  adopt,  on  that  occafion, 
our  drefs  nearly,  and  our  manner  of  riding 
entirely,  and  in  moft  other  countries,  to  fee 
it  common  with  all  ranks : and  to  fee  the 
female  riding-drefs  approaching  gradually 
towards  a refemblance-  to  ours.  They 
ought  to  wear  drawers  under  their  prefent, 
or  fome  more  graceful,  long  dreis ; 
though  not  quite  fo  long  as  the  prefent 
falhion  i the  fex  would  certainly  gain  by 
fhewing  a little  more  of  their  legs: — there 
is  a juft  medium  between  fhewing  all  and 
concealing  all.  Such  things,  though  appa- 
rently trifling,  may  have  great  influence  on 
the  female  character. 

But  the  French  mull  probably  long  lead 
the  falhions  in  drefs,  and  feveral  other 
VoL.  I.  V things. 
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things.  How  many  follies,  and  how 
many  improvements,  does  Europe  owe  to 
this  nation  ? Had  it  not  been  for  the  pre- 
valence of  their  manners,  Italian  and  Spa- 
nifh  jealoufy  would  probably  have  extend- 
ed throughout  Europe,  fo  as  to  exclude 
the  fex  almoft  entirely  from  fociety ; whence 
arts  and  civilization  would  gradually  have  " 
difappeared, — defpotifm — barbarifm  would 
again  have  reigned  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  However,  in  this  of  prefcribing 
our  drefs,  it  is  rather  doubtful  if  they  are 
entitled  to  the  authority  they  have  fo  long 
afllimed  and  exercifed,  with  fuch  a mix- 
ture of  fenfe  and  levity,  of  good  and  falfe 
tafte.  In  their  purfuit  of  variety,  it  is 
however  rather  furprifing  that  they  have 
hardly  ever  Humbled  upon  any  drefs  of 
good  fenfe, — on  fome  Greek  or  other 
graceful  and  convenient  mode  of  clothing 
ourfelves.  We  alfo  owe  to  them  this  vio- 
lent and  ridiculous  difference  of  appear- 
ance between  the  fexes,  as  if  they  were 
animals  of  a different  fpecies.  The  mode 
of  drefs  I think  of  more  importance  than 

generally 
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generally  believed : — but  I will  not  detain 
you  with  it. 

Every  thing  that  tends  to  produce  an 
equality  and  refemblance  between  the  fexes, 

I think  of  confequence ; and  to  me  it  is 
pleafaiit  to  fee  them  approaching  towards 
it  in  this  country; — though  one  would 
rather  wilh  the  women  to  become  more 
manly,  than  the  men  more  feminine, 
which  is  too  often  the  cafe  here.  Though 
we  a£t  the  tyrants  over  the  female  part  of 
fociety  with  more  politenefs  than  in  fome 
former  and  ruder  times,  yet  all  the  roman- 
tic nonfenfe  of  modern  gallantry  and  af- 
feded  regard  for  the  fex,  the  remains  of 
chivalry,  though  better  than  nothing,  we 
know  to  be  an  infufhcient  reftraint  on  man, 
and  on  his  real  power  and  alTumed  fupe- 
riority.  I fear  nothing  but  a legal  and 
acknowledged  equality,  and  a liberal  edu- 
cation, can  fecure  to  women  their  natural 
rights  and  influence,  nor  give  to  fociety 
all  the  benefits  of  their  powers  and  talents. 

Y 2 


Many 
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Many  of  thofe  female  weakneffes  whlcli 
we  term  delicacy,  &c.  and  pretend  to  ad- 
mire, we  fecretly  laugh  at ; — or  when  our 
tafte  is  fo  far  vitiated  as  really  to  like  them, 
it  is  chiefly  from  their  being  fymptoms  of 
inferiority  and  fubordination,  that  fooths 
and  feeds  our  pride  and  domineering  fpirit. 
In  that  road  we  may  go  on  to  endlefs  and 
unnatural  refinements,  if  not  controlled  in 
time; — but  for  that  purpofe  we  want  wife 
and  manly  women,  who,  for  our  fakes 
and  their  own,  mufl;  fhame  us  out  of  fuch 
nonfenfical  weaknefs,  and  bring  us  back  to 
fenfe  and  nature.  Beauty  belongs  more 
to  flrength  than  to  weaknefs. — Nay,  force 
is  neceflary  to  beauty  and-graceful  motion. 
The  beft  flatues  of  Venus,  and  fl;lll  more 
of  Diana,  are  fo  well  proportioned  as  to 
give  ideas  at  once  of  Ibrength,  agility, 
and  of  beauty.  Strength  of  body  and 
of  mind  are  perfedlly  compatible  with  foft- 
nefs  and  gentlenefs  of  manner. 

Though  it  has  been  obferved  that  mind 
is  of  no  fex,  yet  there  mufl:  doubtlefs  be 
always  fome  obvious  and  radical  diftinc- 

tions 
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tlons  between  us  in  charafler  and  occupa- 
tion. I only  plead  for  thofe  diftindiong 
being  reduced  to  what  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  and  no  more.  The  refemblance  can 
never  be  complete,  and  muft  ever  be  fuf- 
ficiently  limited  by  nature.  The  merits 
and  effeds  of  this  way  of  proceeding 
would  depend  more  on  the  conftant  en- 
deavours towards  an  approximation  than 
in  the  completion  of  it ; as  human  happi- 
nefs,  in  general,  confifts  more  in  adion 
than  in  the  acquifition  of  that  reft  and  re- 
pofe  which  feems  to  be  the  only  objed  of 
all  our  adivity.—Only  remove  the  too 
great  diverfity  and  feparation  of  our  occu- 
pations and  education  ; let  the  talks  of 
life  be  properly  divided  between  us,  and 
carried  on  by  mutual  afliftance  wherever  it 
is  pradicable,  and  they  will  be  much  bet- 
ter performed.  Then  the  great  diverfity  in 
education  will  become  not  only  lefs  necef- 
fary,  but  ftill  more  inconvenient  and  peiv 

nicious. 
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LETTER  XVII. 

The  fame  SubjeEl  continued, 

I CAN  readily  obey  you,  and  go  on  with 
the  favourite  fubjecff  of  my  laft,  though 
the  digrellion  may  appear  tedious  to  fome 
of  your  fociety.  You,  and  certain  French 
ladies,  led  me  into  it,  and  others  come  juft 
apropos  to  detain  me  there.  Some  of  them 
are  certainly  charming  creatures  ! fo  live- 
ly ! fo  intelligent  I et  remplies  efprit^  de 
graces y p de  fcience.  We  have  juft  been 
to  fee  palaces,  churches,  and  pidures,  with 
Madame  M . Her  converfation  is  de- 

lightful,— free  and  manly,  yet  with  fuffi- 
cient  delicacy  for  me,  though  not  perhaps 
for  all  of  you,  with  your,  cold  Englifh  re- 
finements.— Her  obfervations  ftiewed  great 
judgment,  tafte,  and  even  genius.  She 
has  been  criticiling  their  philofophers,  one 
by  one,  in  a fine  ftrain  of  graceful  good 

humour 
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humour  and  good  lenfe,  and  with  a fund 
of  fcience,  as  yet  but  too  little  known 
among  our  Englifh  ladies.  But  fhe  un- 
luckily would  favour  us  with  fome  of  her 
chofen  airs  cT  opcra^ — et  d un  gout  et  d une 
manlere,—a  falre  pltle,—enjln  nationale,— 
What  a pity  they  cannot  have  a better 
tafte  in  mufic,— but,  I fear,  it  is  impoffible 
with  fuch  a language  as  theirs. 

Perhaps  it  is  happy  for  this  country  that 
the  women  have  acquired  fuch  influence, 
take  the  lead,  and  govern  in  almofl;  every 
thing  : and  hence  it  is  perhaps,  that  things 
go  on  fo  much  better  than  could  be  ex- 
peded  with  fuch  an  arbitrary  and  unfeel- 
ing  government.  Though  this  is  a corrupt 
and  intriguing  kind  of  influence,  and 
would  be  far  better  if  eftabliflied  and 
avowed,  yet  even  now  it  is  ^much  better 
than  none.  They  are  probably  the  means 
of  mitigating  the  follies  and  natural  feveri- 
ties  of  tyranny,  and  the  caufe  of  much 
good  being  done  which  would  otherwife 
be  negleded;  and,  in  conjundion  with 
the  philofophers,  they  may  come  to  guide 

Y 4 and 
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and  diredt  the  public  opinion,  which  muft 
always  be  refpedted  by  the  moft  ablblute 
governments,  and  is  fo  here,  to  a degree 
you  might  not  expedt. 

1 

Although,  with  us,  the  impediments  to 
the  elevation  and  proper  employment  of 
women,  are  probably  greater  than  in 
France,  from  certain  differences  in  opi- 
nions, manners,  and  ways  of  life,  and  as 
the  fexes  with  you  are  not  occupied,  nor 
live  together  fo  much  as  they  do  here ; 
yet  we  too  can  boaff:  of  many  excellent 
female  charaders,  and  of  feveral  of  thofe 
felf-taught  female  writers  who  have  made 
a figpre,  and  have  probably  done  fome 
good  to  mankind  by  their  writings.  Our 
women  are  certainly  formed  by  nature 
equal  at  lead  to  any  others  in  feveral  ef- 
fential  qualities, — in  beauty,  in  fentiment, 
— with  the  fineft  hearts  and  affedtions,— 
warm  and  fteady  in  their  attachments. 
But  we  cannot  contradidl  the  ftranger,  who 
finds  them  generally  cold  and  referved  in 
converfation.  Their  apparently  infipid  man- 
ner probably  ffrikes  foreigners,  who  will 

require 
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require  time  and  experience  to  difcover 
that  there  can  be  any  warmth  of  foul  un- 
der fuch  cold  appearances.  However,  an 
ufeful  and  manly  education,  built  upon 
fuch  folid  good  qualities,  would  give  them 
a prodigious  iuperiority. 

Private  domeftic  education  I think  ge- 
nerally the  beftj  efpecially  for  females.  If 
this  Ihould  luckily  ever  prevail  over  that  of 
boarding-fchools,  the  defedfs  of  the  latter 
muft  furely  become  more  and  more  con- 
fpicuous;  for  they  will  probably  grow 
worfe  as  the  expence  of  them  increafes. 
The  world  will  furely  foon  begin  to  fee 
that  the  time  and  money  beftowed,  the 
falfe  and  ufelefs  ideas,— the  habits  of  idle- 
nefs,  indifference,  or  extravagance,  all  too 
generally  acquired  in  thofe  feminaries,— is 
paying  much  too  dear  for  the  chance  of  a 
few  very  unimportant  accomplifhments, 
and  in  which  fo  few  make  any  piogrefs 
equal  to  what  they  probably  would  do  at 
home.  Though  fome  of  thofe  fchools  are 
well  conducted  by  excellent  and  valuable 
women,  yet  fuch  places  can  never  fuffici- 
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ehtly  refemble  families,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  fociety,  and  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  formed  ; and  in  them  all  the 
duties  and  habits  of  life  iliould  be  acquired. 

Mothers,  though  frequently  with  us,  as 
yet,  but  moderately  accomplifhed,  might 
neverthelefs  inftru£t  their  ..children  and 
themfelves,  at  the  fame  time,  by  a very 
little  foreign  afliftance.  In  this  way  we 
might  produce  more  fuperior  female  cha- 
racters, and  more  mothers  properly  quali- 
fied for  this  duty  ; and  we  fhould  thereby, 
in  my  opinion,  improve  the  world  very 
faft. 

■ Nor  can  I conceive  with  fome,  that  we 
fhould  have  lefs,  but  certainly  more,  con- 
jugal happinefs  in  the  world,  by  an  increafe 
of  female  wifdom  and  knowledge, — by 
means  of  more  numerous  and  more  irh- 
portant  objeCts  of  mutual  intercourfe  and 
employ.  I have  known  examples  that 
confirm  me  in  this  opinion ; nor  can  I re- 
linquifh  it  ori  account  of  one  or  two  ftu- 
dious  females,  who  have  been  perhaps  too 

much 
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much  engrofled  by  fome  favourite  branch 
of  ftudy,  and  who  might  feem  to  neglect 
themfelves  and  their  families  in  other 
things. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  are 
many  more  employments  and  profeffions 
well  adapted  to  the  talents  and  temperament 
of  women  than  they  have  yet  exercifed 
among  you,  and  which  they  might  pro- 
bably fill  with  at  leaft  as  much  credit  and 
propriety  as  men  : — but  in  all,  I would 
have  both  fexes  to  join  in  fome  degree, 
and  each  to  lend  the  helping  hand  of  relief, 
whenever  it  is  poffible.  Women  might  be 
of  great  ufe  in  all  the  learned  and  feden- 
tary  profelTions : thefe,  in  my  opinion, 
might  then  be  carried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion, and  with  much  lefs  confinement  to 
the  ftudious,  if  both  fexes  were  properly 
qualified  to  aflift  and  relieve  each  other. 
There  is  not  a more  unnatural  being  than 
a man  whofe  life  is  totally  engrolfed  by 
what  we  moderns  call  learning.  The  con- 
finement and  exclufive  attention  to  books 
will  generally  deftroy  or  impair  his  natu- 
I ral 
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ral  vigour  and  adivity,  till  he  becomes  a 
weak,  unhealthy,  and  a very  helplefs  crea- 
ture. 

Women  we  have  feen,  in  fome  coun- 
tries, uniting  their  exertions  with  thofe  of 
their  huibands  and  relations,  even  in  labo- 
rious employments ; and  I am  glad  to  find 
that  of  late  it  has  become  more  cuftomary 
in  your  manufaduring  counties. 

Proceeding  on  this  principle,  I think  that 
the  children  of  both  fexes  flrould,be  edu- 
cated together  and  alike,  as  far  as  propri- 
ety and  manners  would  admit,  which 
would  be'  far  enough  for  every  good  pur- 
pofe,  if  it  were  once  the  cuftom.  But  we 
are  now  prejudiced  and  accuftomed  to  a 
feparate  and  totally  different  education,  as 
if  we  were  beings  of  a different  fpecies, 
without  connedion  or  intercourfe,  and  each  ' 
fex  is  to  be  prepared  for  employments  or 
profeffions  in  which  the  other  is  not  even 
fuppofed  to  judge,  and  therefore  cannot 
affift.  In  families  where  brothers  and  fif- 
ters  are  brought  up  a good  deal  together, 

it 
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it  has  been  obferved  that  both  are  the  bet- 
ter for  it  ; and  the  moft  manly  of  the 
fifters,  who  keep  up  the  neareft  to  the 
brothers  in  their  laborious  exercifes  or  em- 
ployments, are  generally  every  way  the 
fuperior  chara<5ters. 

Men  who  are  fubjedt  to  the  mean  jea- 
loufy  or  fear  of  female  learning  or  accom- 
pliiliments,  iriftead  of  making  ufe  of  them, 
are  certainly  not  the  fitteft  to  didlate  in 
this  matter.  Nor  do  we  find  thofe  who 
pretend  to  be  fo  highly  difgufted  with 
learned  or  mafculine  women,  to  be  the  moft 
manly  or  learned  of  men.  That  little  jea- 
loufy  or  diflike  we  may  rather  confider  as  an 
indication  of  fome  meannefs,  falfe  delicacy, 
or  other  deficiency  of  charader  or  educa- 
tion. We  had  much  better  improve  and 
make  ufe  of  their  talents,  and  we  fliould 
then  find  them  of  infinite  ufe  to  us  in 
many  fubjeds.  When  we  ad  the  legal 
tyrants,  and  fram.e  laws,  regulations,  and 
opinions,  that  concern  both  fexes,  we 
ought  certainly  to  confult  the  other,  efpe- 
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dally  when  they  become  capable  and  wor- 
thy of  being  confulted. 

We  Englifh,  I fear,  were  the  fartheft 
fpoiled,  and  were  becoming  quite  fmgular, 
in  thefe  feminine  ideas  of  delicacy;  we 
were  growing  really  ridiculous,  till  fome 
ladies  of  rank  and  good  fenfe,  I am  happy 
to  fee,  are  bringing  again  into  falhion  to 
be  manly  and  unaffeded.  Some  of  your 
little  fnarling  authors,  too,  pretended  to  join 
the  cry,  and  to  didate  their  little  national 
prejudices  for  the  government  of  the  fe- 
male world  : but  I hope  your  ladies  will 
have  courage  enough  to  go  on  to  be  as 
manly  or  learned  as  they  pleafe  ; they  will 
have  the  men  of  fenfe,  and  the  laugh,  on 
their  fide,  againft  the  fribbles  and  triflers, 
who  are,  to  be  fure,  as  yet  by  far  too  nu- 
merous' among  you,  and  who  are  not  yet 
afliamed  to  mifcall  your  manly  and  refo- 
lute  women  by  the  opprobrious  names  of 
mafculine  creatures,  horfe  god-mothers,  &c. 

While  in  this  difpofition,  which  you 
may  think  too  French  and  too  favourable 

to 
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to  the  female  part  of  the  fpecies,  I am  in- 
clined to^  believe  it  highly  probable  that  the 
greateft  perfection  of  which  fociety  is  ca- 
pable, may  depend  greatly  on  this  approxi- 
mating equality  of  the  fexes, — on  our  ac- 
cumulated talents  and  joint  endeavours 
being  applied  to  moft  of  the  ftudies  and 
occupations  in  life,  and  thereby  all  the 
powers  of  both  being  brought  into  ufe. 

All  the  countries  I have  feen  have  helped 
to  confirm  me  in  thefe  opinions, — thofe 
where  men  and  women  are  the  moft  fepa- 
rated,  as  well  as  thofe  where  they  live  moft 
together  ; and  I think  the  advances  and  ci- 
vilization of  the  fpecies  may  every  where 
be  meafured  by  the  degrees  of  general  in- 
timacy and  intercourfe  of  the  fexes. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 


Education, 


HOSE  ideas  of  women,  into  which 


1 have  been  led  by  you,  and  the 
manly  agreeable  females  of  this  country, 
have  induced  me  to  think  and  inquiie 
about  education,  which  alfo  appears  to  me 
here,  I think,  in  fome  new  points  of  view. 
The  fchool  education  in  France  is  feldom, 
I fancy,  preferable  to  our  own,  and  often 
worfe,  though  that  of  the  world  may  be 
better  with  them.  Their  feminaries  and 
colleges  are  ftill  fo  over-loaded  with  fuper- 
ftitious  ceremonies,  as  to  impede  the  pro- 
grefs  in  ufeful  knowledge,  and  to  terrify 
reafon  out  of  her  way.  However,  fociety 
and  converfation  afterwards  make  fome 
amends  for  thofe  early  errors  and  deficien- 
cies 5 and  though  this  occafions  a lols,  at 
leaft  of  time,  it  ferves  to  Ihew  the  advan- 
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tages  of  educating  more  by  converfe  and 
pra6tice  than  by  books,  and  the  probability 
of  fuccefs,  if  we  were  to  apply  the  minds 
of  youth  rather  more  to  practical  and  ufe- 
ful  objedis,  than  to  books  and  fpeculative 
fyftems.  This  was  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  and  we  may  regret  that  it  is  not 
yet  more  pradifed  among  us. 

Your  national  prediledion  in  favour 
of  too  frequent  a reparation  of  the  fexes, 
even  in  their  earlieft  inftrudions,  with 
other  fimilar  ideas  of  falfe  delicacy,  I 
begin  here  to  confider  as  the  produce  and 
the  bane  of  miftaken  civilization,  and  as 
impediments  to  a right  education  of  both 
fexes.  Unlefs  fome  wife  legillature,  or  fome 
female  good  fenfe,  come  in  time  to  your 
affiftance,  I fear  you  may  go  flill  farther 
into  the  errors  and  extremes  of  a refine- 
ment which  knows  no  bounds,  and  which 
has  a tendency  to  increafe  that  feparation 
of  the  fexes,  perhaps  at  length  to  an  Afiatic 
degree.  If  thefe  ideas  fliould  extend, 
the  confequences  would  be  ruinous  to 
Europe.  Among  the  leafl  pernicious  of 
them  would  probably  be  that  of  beftowing 
a ftill  greater  proportion  of  pains  on  what 
VoL.  I.  Z 
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is  called  the  minds  of  youth,  to  the  utter 
negledt  of  many  graceful  and  manly  exer- 
cifes,  ufeful  and  ornamental  abilities,  which 
ufed  to  be  acquired  with  a view  to  pleafe 
each  other.  Their  heads  would  then  be 
more  unmercifully  fluffed  with  theories 
and  fpeculations,  without  practice  or  ap- 
plication to  any  thing  ufeful  ; and  their 
hearts,  or  moral  part,  would  then  be  left 
to  chance,  and  to  the  company  of  their 
own  fex,  with  full  liberty  to  make  very 
great  favages  of  one  another. 

In  your  higher  ranks,  I fear  it  is  often 
from  not  having  been  taught  any  ufeful 
knowledge  in  their  youth,  that  we  have 
feen  fo  many  country  gentlemen,  and 
others,  negled;  the  fludies  of  their  early 
years,  becaufe  they  furnifh  neither  amufe- 
ment  nor  utility  in  the  common  affairs  of 
their  lives.  And  among  your  lower  claffes, 
it  is  flill  a greater  fhame  and  pity  to  find 
education  fo  defedive,  and  your  police  in 
many  things  fo  wretched  ; and  to  fee,  in 
nations  and  governments,  fo  far  inferior 
to  yours,  the  miferable  inhabitants  appear- 
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iiig  fo  much  more  pollflied,  civilized,  and 
converfible,  than  your  free-born  Englilh- 
raen. 

In  your  happy  government,  'w^'here  no 
one  is  confined  to  the  rank  in  which  he 
was  born,  a free  fcope  is  given  to  the 
genius  and  induftry  of  all,  to  better  their 
condition,  and  proportionally  to  rife  in  im- 
portance ; you,  therefore,  owe  to  each,  an 
education  equal  at  lead;  to  his  intended  rank 
and  condition,  and  perhaps  to  that  of  the 
next  above  him  : for  numbers  among  you 
are  daily  rifing,  by  their  wealth,  into  flations 
and  offices  in  life  for  which  they  are  found 
to  be  totally  unprepared  and  unfit,  and  are 
thereby  worfe  than  loft  to  the  community. 
This  may  be  a caiife  of  more  people  appear- 
ing to  be  mifplaced,  che'z  vous^  in  office  or 
dignity,  than  in  countries  where  merit  is 
not  fo  profeffiedly  attended  to.  Occafions 
may  arife  with  people  in  office  fo  very  im- 
properly placed,  as  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
nation.  If  it  is  meant  to  keep  the  people 
ignorant  from  policy,  I am  pretty  fure  it  is 
falfe  policy,  and  tout  calcul  fait^  you  will 
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find  that  the  want  of  education  is  a lofs  of 
power,  and  a great  hindrance  to  the  ad- 
vances of  a nation  in  all  the  arts,  befides 
the  injury  done  to  morals,  manners,  and 
civilization.  We  have  never  found  the 
Scotch  to  be  worfe,  but  certainly  better 
qualified  for  moft  things,  for  having  lo 
generally  received  fome  education  in  their 
youth  : their  common  people  are  therefore 
more  temperate,  frugal,  and  better  be- 
haved,— confefledly  of  a moral  character 
fuperior  to  the  people  of  the  fouthern  and 
richer  provinces.  This  is  well  known  both 
in  the  land  and  fea  fervice. 

By  good  education,  I mean  virtuous 
habits  and  ufeful  knowledge,  at  leaft  that 
is  the  heft  general  definition  that  I can 
think  of  at  prefent.  No  rank  in  fociety 
fhould  remain  without  fome  ftiare  of  thefe, 
fuch  as  is  fuited  to  their  condition.  Why 
fhould  not  even  the  loweft  ranks  learn 
writing,  and  fome  of  the  ufes  of  numbers, 
and  many  of  them  fome  geometry  and 
mechanics  in  a practical  way?  By  the  la- 
bour of  learning  thefe, — by  the  very  ad 
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of  going  regularly  to  fchool,  together  with 
fome  proper  and  practical  moral  inftruitlon. 
there  ; we  know  that  excellent  effeds  may 
be  produced,  and  that  the  important  habits 
of  regularity  and  application,  obedience 
and  CEConomy,  may  in  this  way  be  given 
to  the  people,  in'fhort,  a moral  character 
fuperior  to  that  of  -your  prefent  lower 
claifes. 

There  are  not  probably  any  where  fo 
many  liberal  and  public-fpirited  gentlemen 
as  in  your  ifland ; and  yet  I fear,  through- 
' out  the  country,  the  fupply  is  not  equal  to' 
the  demand;  and  in  moft  public  depart- 
ments, there  is  too  obvious  a want  of  ufeful 
and  fcientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  among 
your  tradefmen  and  country  fquires,  which 
is  indeed  becoming  almoft  proverbial,  now 
that  you  are,  it  is  hoped,  ceafing  to  defer\’’e 
the  imputation. 

The  vulgarity  and  ignorance  which  we 
have  too  often  feen  a great  deal  too  high  in 
office — I am  affiamed  to  think  how  high  ; 
in  ffiort,  the  deficiencies  in  our  education, 
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I fear  are  yet  fuch  as  may  long  keep  the 
nation  down,  far  beneath  its  natural  place 
and  eftimation  in  the  fcale  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world.  When  foreigners  fee  thefe 
things,  they  are  aftoniflied  at  our  fuperio- 
rity,  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  our 
conftitution  : that  conftitution  not  having 
yet  produced  a better  education  for  all 
ranks,  I cannot  well  account  for.  If  we 
had  more  men  of  fcience,  we  fhould  be 
more  aihamed  to  fhew  to  thofe  of  our 
neighbouring  nations  the  manifeft  igno- 
rance and  negledl  to  be  feen  around  our 
' extenfive  and  important  coafts. 

I think  I have  obferved,  that  the  kind  of 
knowledge  in  which  the  people,  and  even 
the  gentlemen  throughout  England,  are  the 
moft  deficient,  is  the  mathematical, — ftill 
more  than  in  either  the  natural  or  moral 
kinds:  many  of  them  feem  to  acquire  fome 
tolerable  notions  of  agriculture,  of  law 
and  government,  of  commerce  ; but  in 
mofi:  of  the  fubjedts  where  mathematics  are 
concerned  ; as,,  canals,  roads,  rivers,  fea- 
ports,  embankings,  piers,  harbours,  mines, 

build- 
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buildings,  weights,  meafures,  mills,  ma- 
chines, manufadlories,  pneumatics,  hydrau- 
lics, in  examinations,  &c.  in  thefe  you 
may  often  fee  country  juftices,  and  country 
gentlemen,  deceived  or  led  into  abfurdities 
by  the  moft  illiterate  tradefman,  over 
whom,  a fmall  tindlure  of  mathematical 
knowledge  at  fchool  or  college  might  have 
given  them  a decided  fuperiority,  a bene- 
ficial control  and  direction.  If  our  good 
fortune  fhould  ever  bring  a man  of  fcience 
to  be  a minifter,  with  fufficient  powers,  he 
will  probably  fhew  us  our  ignorance  in  his 
improvements ; he  will  find  means  to 
oblige  various  eftablifhments  and  corporate 
bodies  to  do  their  duty  at  leaft,  and  efta- 
bliflr  others  if  neceffary  ; and  will  make 
them  confult  and  employ  men  of  fcience 
when  obvioufly  requilite : fuch  as  your 
Trinity  Houfe, — commiffioners  of  fewers, 
— thofe  for  draining  Lincolnfliire, — the 
corporations  of  London,  and  of  moft  of  the 
fea-ports  and  maritime  counties. 

In  the  general  fpirit  of  improvement, 
that  of  education  muft  furely  follow  in 
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time.  More  iireful  knowledge,  we  may 
hope,  will  in  future  be  taught  at  your  uni- 
verfities,  as  thefe  have  already  begun,  and 
will,  in  fome  meafure,  be  as  it  were  forced 
to  go  on,  and  conform  to  the  advances 
of  the  times,  and  teach  ' what  is  moft 
wanted  in  fociety,  in  fpite  of  the  fixednefs, 
indolence,  and  monkery  of  their  inftitution. 
Since  they  have  condefcended  to  ftudy  our 
laws,  may  not  we  hope  that  a knowledge 
of  commerce  and  manufadliireSj  of  experi- 
mental philofophy  and  chemiftry,  may  be 
gradually  introduced  there  ? the  mathema- 
tical and  mechanical  fciences  diredled  to- 
wards practice  and  utility  ; together  with 
fome  tafte  and  pradice  in  the  fine  arts  * ? 

♦ It  is  with  pleafure  we  obCerve,  that  fince,  and  even 
before,  the  above  was  written,  oiir  ujiiverfities  have  adopted 
many  of  thefe  improvements,  efpecially  Cambridge;  and 
it  is  hoped  they  will  go  on  improving  : there  is  no  ftationary 
degiee  of  perfedlion  for  any  thing  in  this  world.  A few 
more  of  fnch  fuperiors  as  we  have  lately  feen,  and  a little 
more  application  in  our  young  men  of  falhion,  would  foon 
make  our  univerfities,  and  our  nation',  by  far  the  firlt  in  the 
world  ; and  would  Ihew  us,  that  I'omething  iblid,  modern, 
and  uicful,  may  yet  be  built  upon  the  old  foundations. 
It  ;s,  however,  to  be  wifhed  that  new  eftablifliments  for 
univerfal  learning  were  oftner  attempted  : new  difcoveries, 
a natural  emulation,  would  be  of  fervice  to  the  whole. 

And 
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And  let  us  hope,  that  your  day  fchools, 
perhaps  the  moft  important  of  all,  will  be 
improved  and  increafed  ; and  your  board- 
ing fchools  difcouraged  and  diminiflied, 
perhaps  by  fome  heavy  tax,  or  other  means. 
Thofe  literary  and  reading  focieties  like- 
wife,  in  your  country  towns,  may  infpire 
fome  learned  ambition,  fome  defire  of 
knowledge,  and  do  much  good.  Then 
your  women  might  be  of  fignal  fervice  in 
the  day  fchools,  and  in  almoft  every  branch 
of  early  education.  Nor  can  I fee  any  ob- 
jedtion  to  thofe  females  who  fbew  ftrong 
lymptoms  of  genius,  and  clearnefs  of  un- 
derftanding,  being  permitted  to  go  on  in 
ufeful  learning  ; and  fome  of  them  might, 
at  length,  teach  the  fciences,  give  popular 
lediures,  and  even  fill  a profeffor’s  chair 
with  as  much  fuccefs,  grace,  and  propriety, 
as  any  of  us,  as  has  been  already  pradtifed 
in  Italy.  You  would  foon  fee  an  increaf- 
ing  demand  for  female  tutors  in  families,  if 
Inch  could  once  be  found  fufficiently  quali- 
fied. Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  fome 
preliminary  refledlions,  till  I can  examine 
farther  into  the  merits  of  education  in  this 

country. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

t 

Of  Language, — Of  the  French^— Its  Infu~ 
ence. — Of  Mufical  La?iguage, 

I 

T LIKE  the  idea  which  you  mention,  of 
^ fome  late  writers  judging  of  the  civili- 
zation of  a people  by  their  language,  and 
from  a vocabulary  of  its  terms  determining 
their  advances  in  arts  and  knowledge.  I 
have  thought  we  could  likewife  judge  of 
their  tafle  by  fimilar  means,  and  from  the 
choice  and  compofidon  of  the  founds  in 
which  they  have  chofen  to  exprefs  them- 
felves,  we  might  guefs  at  their  talents,  and 
their  tafte  in  general,  and  more  particularly  > 
in  language,  in  mufic,  and  in  all  the  objeds 
of  hearing ; for  thefe  are  all  curioufly, 
though  often  almoft  imperceptibly,  linked 
to  each  other,  and  form  but  one  con- 
' neded  chain  of  kindred  powers  and  per- 
ceptions. 


From 
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From  this  I tim  inclined  to  think,  that 
they  muft  have  had  a line  tafte,  a juft 
feniibility,  or  tatto fino  e forte.^  who  framed 
the  Italian  language  ; and  thofe  who 
formed  the  French,  a very  bad  one — a 
kind  of  falfe  delicacy  which  led  them  to 
prefer  fuch  combinations  of  founds  and  ar- 
ticulations, as  are  contrary  to  the  real 
principles  and  mechanical  means  of  full  and 
fine  expreffion,  and  as  tend  to  form  fuch 
pofitions  and  habits  of  the  organs  as  con- 
tradl  and  debilitate  them,  inftead  of  aflift- 
ing  and  fortifying  their  exertions.  The 
organs  of  fpeaking  and  of  hearing,  being 
connected  by  nature,  are,  I think,  both 
fpoiled  by  the  French  language : from  this 
habitual  falfe  ftandard  proceeds  a depraved 
tafle,  w^hich  prevents  their  judging  rightly 
of  eloquence,  poetry,  mufic,  and  of  all 
thofe  Ipecies  of  beauties,  and  in  fhort,  of 
all  the  objeds  of  thefe  two  faculties  at  lead : 
accordingly,  I think  w’e  adually  find  that 
the  French  people  are  the  moll  deficient  of 
any  nation  we  knowq  in  learning  to  fpeak 
other  languages ; and  we  may  therefore 
prelume  that  they  cannot  properly  judge 

of 
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of  their  beauties  or  defedts.  Thus,  in  one 
leading  error  or  defedt,  we  often  difcover 
the  fertile  fource  of  many  more : and,  be- 
fides  the  natural  connedtion  of  the  powers 
and  objedls  of  tafte,  the  arts,  we  know, 
cannot  well  advance  but  a-breaft,  if  you 
will  excufe  a military  term : fo  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  thofe  who  have 
gone  originally  wrong  in  feveral  of  them, 
can  be  great  in  any:  and  if  we  take  into 
the  account,  a deficiency  of  perception  in 
fome  of  the  finer  and  fimple  beauties  of 
nature,  the  fource  of  all  the  reft ; and  if 
we  thence  deduce  their  paffion  for  the  artifi- 
cial kinds, — for  things  where  the  labour  and 
the  artift  appear,— for  glafs,  gilding,  glitter, 
— for  violent  and  fuperfluous  colouring  and 
carving  ; we  mu  ft  allow  them  merit  for  not 
going  farther  wrong ; and  we  cannot  help 
regretting,  that  they  have  fo  much  to  over- 
come before  they  can  begin  to  make  a right 
progrefs.  We  know,  however,  that  fome 
of  this  nation  have  overcome  almoft  all  of 
thofe  difficulties  and  impediments,  wdilch 
muft  doubtlefs  have  coft  them  great  pains, 
trouble,  and  travel  : I have  known  feveral 

w’ho 
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who  have  beftow^ed  great  labour  on  the 
pronunciation  and  Ipeaking  of  other  lan- 
guages, and  with  lefs  luccels  than  you  can 
well  imagine. 

You  will  readily  conceive,  that  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  national  charader,  one  means  only 
that  which  is  moft  commonly  to  be  met 
with  in  that  nation,  and  which  is  always 
fubjedb  to  numerous  exceptions.  We  are, 
perhaps,  too  ready  to  reafon  on  general 
ideas,  and  lay  down  principles  in  almoft 
every  fubjea,  and  thence  go  often  wrong 
by  rule.  We  all  know,  as  you  obferve, 
that  there  have  been  many  men  and  wo- 
men alfo  of  this  country,  who  have  fhewn 
the  moft  elegant  and  clalhcal  tafte  in  many 
things^  and  fome  who  have  excelled  in  al- 
moft all  the  arts,— if  we  except  thofe  in 
which,  from  being  infenfibly  incapacitated 
by  their  native  language,  they  are  infallibly 
deftined  to  labour  in  vain  ; and  this  defici- 
ency reaches  farther  than  you  may  at  firft 
conceive; — io  far  as  to  furpiife  you  when 
you  come  to  examine  it. 


In 
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In  many  ways  the  French  fliew  great  vi- 
vacity and  qulcknefs  of  parts,  and  fome- 
times  even  fhining  abilities,  although  their 
ftyle  of  performance  in  all  the  arts  may  be 
faulty:  their  amateurs  in  mufic,  for  ex- 
ample, are  generally  greater  performers 
than  ours,  though  their  ftyle  and  manner 
of  playing  is  yet  more  vicious  : their  vio- 
lent and  fudden  jerks  and  tranfitions, — thofe 
extremes  of  forte  and  piano  which  are  no 
longer  mufical  founds,  the  one  being  only 
a whifper,  and  the  other  a noifej  — their 
inattention  to  tone,  and  hence  the  general 
badnefs  of  their  inftruments,  and  hill 
more  their  voices  ; — their  rifing  and  fink- 
ing fo  far,  and  fo  fuddenly,  from  all  the 
fury  of  paffion  to  the  filence  of  death  or 
ftupidity  : thefe  are  certainly  not  within 
the  line  of  beauty.  Our  tafte  and  execution 
tend  towards  the  other  extreme  of  the  tame, 
heavy,  and  infipid.  Of  the  two  extremes, 
I fhould- perhaps  prefer  their  fire  and  fpirit, 
with  all  its  vicious  violence,  to  our  fleepy 
though  fentimental  languor,  could  they  but 
keep  their  violence  within  any  bounds : but 
it  feems  in  this  cafe,  as  if  it  were  eafier  for 


us 
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us  to  add  than  for  them  to  take  away,  and 
better  to  fall  ihort  than  overflioot  the  mark. 
By  attending  more  to  the  Italians,  our  per- 
formers, though  lefs  numerous  and  lefs 
powerful,  certainly  do  improve  in  tafte, 
while  they  continue  in  the  fame  wild  ex- 
treme ; and  when  you  are  not  deficient  in 
fpirit  and  expreffion,  you  are  probably 
now  getting  before  them  in  the  chief  re- 
quifites  of  inftmmental  performance, though 
ftill  inferior  in  force  and  execution  ; nor 
are  you  yet  fo  far  fuperior  to  them  in  Ting- 
ing as  you  feem  to  fancy;  and  I think  you 
are  not  fufficiently  fenfible  of  your  nume- 
rous vocal  deficiencies,  nor  of  many  other 
attendant  national  vulgarifms  ; and  confe- 
quently,  you  are  not  in  the  way  to  get  rid 

of  them. 

In  moft  opinions,  except  perhaps  our 
own,  both  the  French  and  we  are  certainly 
wretched  fingers,  and  below  criticifm : let  us 
then  attend  to  the  Italians.  If  we  might  ven- 
ture to  criticife  their  produdtions,  we  mlghi 
obferve  that  even  they  fometimes  go  a little 
aftray:  from  a fertile  fancy,  and  love  oi 

novelty, 
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novelty,  amidft  their  endeavours  to  pleafe 
all  parties  and  all  nations,  we  may  expert 
to  find  them,  at  times,  tranfgrefling  their 
own  maxims,  and  facrificing  a principle  to 
an  accefibry, — real  beauty  to  trifling  orna- 
ment ; and  in  compliance  to  the  times,  pre- 
ferring the  caprices  of  execution  to  the  ef- 
fentials  of  expreffion  ; running  into  a ftyle 
which  a Roman  audience  will  call  troppo 
trito  et  ornato.  And  till  fome  other  Meta- 
ftafio  appear,  their  little  poetafters  may 
often  be  wrong  in  their  rnufical  language, 
and  may  not  always  diflinguifh  between 
what  fiiould  be  faid  and  what  fhould  be 
fung, — between  the  words  fit  for  aria^  and 
thofe  for  recitatlvo ; though  thefe,  with 
their  afi'e(flions  of  the  mind,  are  as  different 
as  finoke  and  flame  ; and  the  change  from 
one  to  the  other  fomewhat  refembling  that 
tranfition  of  nature,  as  far  as  fuch  different 
objeds  can  refemble.  The  attempts  of  the 
French  to  run  thefe  gradually  into  each 
other,  like  feveral  of  their  refined  ab- 
furdities,  only  ferves  to  fhew  their  want  of 
rnufical  feeling  and  judgment. 


Gracing 
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Gracing  recitative  appears  abftird,,  and 
yet  in  the  firft  operas,  it  feems,  it  was  ftill 
more  ornamented,  and  had  frequent  formal 
clofes:  'that  ftyle  feems  to  be  returning. 
But  we  may  tmft  the  Italians  to  their  own 
feelings,  which  will  not  probably  fuffer 
them  to  wander  far,  nor  long,  from  truth 
and  nature  : and  we  muft  leave  the  French 
to  go  wrong  their  own  way,  which  they 
will  moft  likely  always  do. 

t 

This  of  mufical  language  is  a fubjecT 
that  would  require  fome  farther  critical  at- 
tention, if  that  attention  could  be  of  any 
fervice  to  it.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Greeks,  I think  it  has  been  attended  to 
only  by  the  Italians,  and  by  them  ra- 
ther felt  than  underftood ; it  may  ceafe 
to  be  fo,  like  many  other  things,  when  we 
come  to  analyfe  it.  As  the  age  of  ftrong 
paflions  and  great  actions  is  antecedent  fo  , 
that  of  reafon  and  fcientific  refearches,  the 
greateft  things  are  performed  before  we 
know  well  how,  or  can  trace  the  rules  or 
motives ; and  when  we  come  to  examine 
too  clofely  into  the  caufes  of  04r  pleafure, 

I fear  it  often  vanifhes  in  the  invelligation. 

VoL.  I.  A a Mufic 
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Mufic  was  probably  more  felt  when  lefs 
fcientific  and  refined.  We  have  been  very 
long  in  difcovering  that  we  have  no  iTmfical 
language  except  the  Italian,  and  that  is 
only  partly  mufical:  hence  the  world  is  not 
yet  cured  of  the  vulgar  notion,  that  any 
words  may  be  fung,  if  they  are  only  made 
to  rhyme:  whereas,  it  is  certainly  firft  the 
palfion  or  fentiment  exprelTed,  and  not  the 
rhyme  nor  cadence,  that  renders  ferious 
TV'ords  fit  to  be  fung  ; then  the  conftrudlion ' 
and  arrangement  of  the  founds  and  articula- 
tions of  thofe  words,  become  next  of  con- 
fequence  in  mufical  language.  I fear  it  is 
hardly  pofiible  to  produce  the  proper  and 
powerful  voice  of  paflion  or  fentiment  upon 
any  of  that  numerous  clafs  of  Englifh  words 
ending  with  a dead  dumb  confonant.  We 
could  as  eafily  run  full  fpeed  againft  a 
wall. 

I 

i 

It  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  this  forma- 
tion of  our  language,  and  to  the  difficulty 
of  producing  and  exercifing  the  voice  in 
finging  it,  that  we  have  had  fo  few  good 
voices,  fo  little  vocal  expreffion,  and  fo 
7 defective 
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defective  a tafte,  or  feeling,  of  mufic  iii 
■general : and  now  that  we  begin  to  be  a 
little  improved  by  the  Italians,  our  judg- 
ment is  ftill  variable  and  unfure  ; in  de- 
liberating whether  we  diould  follow  them 
or  not,  we  are  left  behind,  and  often  keep 
admiring  as  new  what  is  out  of  date,  and 
far  furpaffed  in  other  countries.  In  like 
manner,  the  defers  of  voice,  tafte,  and 
manner,  fo  confpicuous  in  this  nation, 
might  be  deduced  from  their  language, 
though  in  a different  way,  as  its  mufical 
deficiencies  are  different.  But  I wifh  not 
to  tire  you  with  difquifitions  which,  with- 
out fuch  minutise,  you  may  probably  think 
too  long  before  I have  done.  For  the 
language  and  the  mufic  of  this  country, 
you  fee,  are  leading  me  into  a multitude  of 
general  refiedlions  on  thefe  two  fubje(fts; 
from  them  I ffiall  go  on  to  pick  out  what 
may  appear  to  me  the  moft  new  and  im- 
portant, inftead  of  the  ufual  travelling  par- 
ticulars concerning  a country  already  fo 
well  known. 


A a 2 
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letter  XX. 

V 

Of  f peaking  Languages. — Of  Style. 


HOUGH  fenfible  of  the  fingularity 


of  fome  of  thefe  opinions,  on  the 
French,  on  languages,  on  mufic,  and  doubt- 
ful of  my  own  judgment,  yet,  on  the  ma- 
tured: deliberation,  I do  not  find  that  I can 
abate  much  even  of  the  moft  fmgular : we 
may  be  too  cautious,  and  thereby  deftroy 
all  energy  of  thought,  and  I am  perhaps 
too  apt  to  doubt  from  anxiety  not  to  mifre- 
prefent;  but  owing  to  that  very  anxiety 
fome  degree  of  mifreprefentation  is  perhaps 
unavoidable ; from  a folicitude  -to  give  a ftrik- 
jnglikenefs,  w^e  cannot  always  avoid  over- 
charging fome  of  the  features. 

• I have  here  been  labouring  hard  to 
fpeak  the  French  comme'il faut,  afraid  that 
fome  prejudice  or  diflike  might  arife  in 
me  from  a want  of  fufficient  practice  and 
intercourfe,  which  I believe  may  often 


happen : 
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happen  : we  find  the  people  of  mofl  coun- 
tries become  more  agreeable  to  us  as  we 
grow  into  their  friendfhip  and  acquaint- 
ance. But  I doubt  being  ever  able  now  to 
pronounce  and  fpeak  the  French  with  the 
current  volubility  of  a native,  unlefs  it  be 
on  fome  chofen  and  premeditated  fiibjeds. 

1 have  had  the  fatisfadion  of  being  taken 
for  an  Italian  in  Italy,  and  for  a Spaniard 
in  Spain  (a  very  rare  thing  for  a flranger), 
but  I fuppofe  I may  never  be  able  to  pafs 
here  for  more  than  a Swifs. 

« I 

The  fpeaking  languages  well  depends 
not  quite  fo  much,  I think,  on  a par- 
ticular turn  or  genius  for  it,  as  many 
fuppofe,  but  more  on  early  pains  and 
habits  ; and  in  adults,  on  additional  labour 
and  ftudy,  and  on  obferving  narrowly,  both 
by  the  eye  and  the  ear,  the  motion,  man- 
ner, and  pofture  of  the  mouths  of  the  na- 
tives : much  will  likewife  depend  on  the 
nature  of  our  own  original  language,  as 
before  obferved,  on  the  pofition  and  Ilrength 
it  may  previoufly  have  given  to  certain 
organs  : fo  that  we  find  fome  nations  learn 
A a 3 languages 
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languages  much  eafier  than  others, — as  the 
Irifh,  Scotch,  Moors,  &c. — the  French  and 
Englilh  the  worft  of  all.  The  French  are 
certainly  the  moft  confined  and  capricious 
of  us  all  in  their  alphabetical  habits  and 
ideas,  in  their  notions  of  orthography,  and 
I believe  in  every  thing  where  founds  are 
concerned  : you  know,  in  geography,  they 
have  totally  fpoiled  the  names  of  places,  que 
no  les  conociera  la  madre  que  les  pario  : for 
thefe  and  many  other  reafons,  it  is  much, 
to  be  lamented  that  their  language  fhould 
take  the  lead  in  Europe. 

I think  I can  perceive  fome  powerful  ef- 
fedls  of  language  on  the  phyfiognomy, 
and  c^n  thence  trace  one  of  the  caufes  of 
natior|iality  of  face  : this  might  be  a curious 
fpeculation  to  purfiie;  but  I know  not  how 
it  could  be  well  exprefled  in  writing.  You 
muft  not  yet  tire  *of  thefe  digreflive  and 
defultory  lectures,  which  you  get  fo  often 
inftead  of  travels ; I fliall  perhaps  return 
again  and  again  to  the  fame  fubjed:s,  as, 
they  may,  in  palTing  through  different 
countries,  be  forced  on  the  mind : this  of 
, language 
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language  and  founds  feems  to  run  into  a 
firing  of  refledlions  which  might  be  ftretch- 
cd  to  any  length,  efpecially  if  we  extend  it 
fo  as  to  take  in  mufic. 

I think  I underftand  and  like  your  ob- 
fervations  on  Blair  and  on  ftyle,  but  I ap- 
prebend  that,  in  communicating  our  ideas, 
we  fhall  difcover  between  us  fome  differ- 
ences in  tafle,  as  ufual  with  thofe  who  ven- 
ture to  think  for  themfelves.  Accuflomed 
to  read  for  information  more  than  for  plea- 
fure,  I have  attended  little  to  ftyle  or  man- 
ner, and  have  therefore,  perhaps,  inade- 
quate ideas  of  its-  beauties  and  importance  : 
certainly  to  handle  the  tools,  and  feel  the 
difficulties  of  an  art,  muft  enable  us  to 
judge  better  of  the  merits  of  the  perform- 
ance, provided  we,  are  always  aware  of 
the  error  of  eftimating  the  difficulties  of 
execution  too  highly ; an  error  to  which 
profeflbrs  have  been  fuppofed  fometimes 
fubje<ft.  Some  obfervations,  however, 
have  occurred  to  me  on  attending  to  yours; 
you  will  tell  me  if  you  think  them  juft; 
our  opinions  may  be  of  more  lervice  to 
A a 4 each 
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each  other  for  the  very  reafon  that  they 
differ. 

If  we  Englifh  fhoiild  be  led  into  a tafbe- 
for  too  much  ornament  in  writing  or  fpeak- 
ing,  I think  we  fhould  have  lefs  excufe  for 
ourfelves  than  fome  other  nations.  Our 
plain,  rational,  and-  monofyllabic  tongue, 
feems  to  me,  neither  made  for  mufic,  nor 
for  thofe  flowery  and  fonorous  beauties 
which,,  in  fome  other  languages,  charm  and 
run  away  wdth  us  by  the  ear.  Our  lan- 
guage, clear,  dilHndf,  and  precife,  fpeaks 
only  to  the  underflanding ; it  cares  not 
much  about  the  beauties  of  found,  nor 
waits  to  attend  to  them.  In  attempting  a 
lengthened  latinity  of  phrafe,  or  a-  conftant 
rounding  of  periods  with  meafTired  fets  of 
fonorous  terms,  in  foaring  to  magnificence 
and  amplification,  we  prefently  get  into  the 
regions  of  affedtation,  where  we  are  quite 
out  of  our  element,  and  make  a very  awk- 
ward figure.  In  the  fhort  nervous  fiyle, 
where  powerful  brevity  prevails,  1 con- 
ceive that  both  the  beauties  and  expreflion 
of  our  language  confifl; : content  with  the 

few 
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few  graces  that  He  in  its  way,  and  not 
deigning  to  look  afide  for  the  flowery  paths 
that  lead  round,  by  tedious  and  uncertain 
ways,  to  the  objea  already  in  view,  it  goes 
beyond  moft  other  languages  in  force  and 
rapidity  ; reaches  its  objed:  fooner,  and 
ftrikes  it  more  forcibly.  Ifj  in  aiming  at 
brevity,  we  fometimes  appear  abrupt  and 
obfcure,  it  is  more  excufable  than  the  other 
extreme  of  the  flowery,  declamatory,  or 
diffufe. 

Every  language  has  Its  particular  turn  or 
genius.  I know  not  if  any  one  has  re** 
marked  thefe,  or  the  following  particulars, 
of  ours : in  the  pronunciation,  it  feems  to 
incline  to  a certain  diftina  paufing  pre- 
cifion,  by  its  flrong  and  frequent  articula- 
tions, as  if  attending  only  to  perfpicuity  or 
demonftration  ; and  without  a particular  at- 
tention to  a choice  of  words,  mofUy  of 
foreign  extraaion,  it  does  not  run  current- 
ly, or  with  facility,  through  the  mouth; 
but  when  that  attention  is  difcovered,  it 
ftrikes  with  an  idea  of  affbaation,  againft 
every  fpecies  of  which  I think  we  have, 

after 
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after  a certain  degree  of  cultivation,  a na- 
tural diflike  more  than  any  other  nation  I 
know.  Whereas,  in  the  Spanifli  and  Italian 
languages,  the  v oice  dwells  with  pleafure  on 
moft  of  their  founds,  and  the  tongue  re- 
bounds upon  every  articulation  with  a ra- 
pidity and  eladicity  which  exercifes  and 
ftrengthens  its  powers : but  of  this,  unfor- 
tunately, very  few  of  our  Englifh  or  French 
mouths  can  ever  be  fenhble,  as  both  our 
languages  and  our  organs  have  been  over- 
refined,  contracted,  and  debilitated, — pro- 
bably from  the  filly  affeCtation  of  people 
with  bad  ears,  and  falfe  tafte,  trying  to 
fpeak  pretty.  I mufi;  think  that  moft 
of  our  flowery  writers  and  fpeakers  will 
offend  the  nice  and  natural  ear  much  more 
by  their  affeCtation,  than  they  can  ever 
pleafe  it  by  all  the  beauties  they  can  thus 
exhibit : while  our  plain  and  Ample  brevity, 
—our  wit  and  humour, — our  Ample  and 
truly  fublime,  which  rifes  by  ftealth  into, 
fentiment  independent  of  the  wings  of 
found,  and  where  more  is  meant  than 
meets  the  ear ; thefe  will  always  be  juflly 
admired : as  we  rife  into  the  florid,  we 

fooa 
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foon  become  ridiculous;  facrificing  fenfe  to 
found  in  a wafte  of  ineffectual  ornaments* 

You  ought  to  be  the  Spartans  of  Europe, 

• — the  patterns  of  a manly  and  laconic  ftyle 
of  eloquence;  and  if  you  would  but  tant 
foit  peu,  fupport  that  character,  the  fur- 
rounding nations  are  rather  inclined  to 
grant  it  you  : you  would  then  Ifand  high, 
and  alone ; but  if  you  miftake  your  objeCt, 
and  take  the  contrary  road,  through  a 
flowery  verbofity,  you  will  find  all  the 
higher  places  occupied ; you  will  be  out- 
done in  thofe  walks  by  many,  who  will 
look  down  upon  you  as  weak  competitors, 
and  laugh  at  the  unnatural  efforts  of  fuch 
awkward  imitators. 

The  expreffion  of  oiir  language  neceffa- 
rily  depends  more  on  emphalis  than  on  ac- 
cent, of  which  laft  we  have  now^  no  rule  or 
idea  that  can  be  meafured  or  applied,  and 
of  which  we  therefore  wifely  make  a very 
moderate  and  arbitrary  ufe;  and  the  em- 
phafis,  when  carried  to  a vulgar  extreme, 
pffends  the  ear,  and  fwallows  up  the 

unem- 
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iinemphatic  parts.  Much  of  Garrick’s 
merit  as  a fpeaker,  confifted  in  properly 
moderating  and  concealing  it,  as  the  heft 
French  players  do  with  that  barbarous  in- 
vention of  rhyme  ; he  turned  emphahs  into 
found.  Fi'om  this  might  likewife,  perhaps, 
be  deduced  mueh  of  our  falfe  tafte  in  fing- 
ing,  and  thence  generally  in  mufic ; for 
Englifh  finging  is  as  much  too  emphatic  as 
the  fpeaking.  By  carrying  this  violent  de- 
gree of  emphafis  into  fong,  we  .fupport  the 
falfe  idea,  of  mufic  or  finging  being  an  ex- 
aggerated kind  of  fpeech  or  poetry  ; and 
thofe  emphatic  parts  of  our  fongs,  and  ftill 
more  of  our  boifterous  and  bellowing 
chorufes,  often  cover  and  conceal  all  the 
reft,  and  come  to  our  ears,  not  in  the  ftiape 
of  founds,  but  as  blow^s  fufficient  to  fplit 
our  heads. 

Our  pronunciation  has  been  fo  over-re^ 
fined  by  falfe  delicacy  and  alfedtation,  that 
we  have  probably  now  loft  much  of  the 
relifh  for  that  brief  and  expreftive  energy 
which  is  the  fort  of  our  language.  We 
have  banifhed  the  powerful  guttural  founds 

which. 
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which,  in  the  Spanifli,  and  fome  other  lan- 
guages, leem  to  double  the  force  and  ex 
tent  of  the  organs  of  fpeech  : the  nations 
of  moR  tafte  and  feeling  have  retained  thofe 
founds  j as  the  Arabians,  the  Spanifh,  the 
Scotch,  Tufcans,  &c. : a third  fpecies  of  arti- 
culation, and  the  moft  expreffive,  is  thus 
added  to  the  other  two  : thofe  three  fpecies 
are  the  labial,  the  palatal,  and  the  guttural. 
The  r feems  likewife  to  be  in  fome  danger 
of  lofing  its  force  and  powers  in  the  over- 
refined  and  minced  mode  of  fpeaking,  of 
fafhion  and  affedtation. 

I am  glad  to  fee  you  affe£l  and  approve 
of  brevity  and  fimplicity  j I think  them 
eflential  in  your  poetry  and  the  true  fublime, 
and  indifpenfable  in  our  language.  Study 
and  acquire  a facility  of  Ryle  and  compofi- 
tionby  all  means,  but  not  the  art  of  fpinning 
out  a little  matter  into  a long  Rory,  or  a 
great  book  ; that  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
language  whofe  force  conRRs  in  its  good 
Jenfe  and  precifion:  your  words  fliould  be  all 
weight  and  fubRance,— full  meafure  prefled 
together,  and  running  over,  ina  ledundancy 
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of  fenfe,  but  not  of  found  : examples 
enough  might  be  found  to  prove  this  doc^ 
trine.  In  your  favourite  Gibbon,  I think; 
you  will  find  his  beft  phrafes  are  the  brief 
and  laconic,— thofe  that  are  moft  like  Ta- 
citus ; but  I fufpea;  that  the  long  and  la- 
boured periods,  of  which  he  is  probably  the 
proudeft^  will  leaft  ftand  the  tefi;  of  time 
and  good  tafte.  The  moft  powerful  parts 
of  Lord  Chatham’s  eloquence  were  thofe 
comprefled  into  the  very  eflence  of  brevity; 
when  he  faid,  “ I rejoice  that  America 
‘‘  refifts,”  what  a previous  march  and 
energy  of  thought  was  there  exprefled  i 
We  can  aftonifh  by  the  fhort  and  forcible 
ways  of  hitting  our  obje£t,  but  not  by  over- 
whelming it  in  a torrent  of  words,  unlefs 
it  be  by  the  fuddennefs  and  velocity,  more 
than  by  the  quantity,  of  that  torrent ; but 
even  there,  beware  of  falfe  fire  and  falfe 
torrents.  I know  of  but  few,  befides  your 
Dean  Swift,  who  have  had  tafte  enough  to 
defpife  thofe  tinfel  beauties  of  conceit  and 
'affe<ftation  in  our  language* 


Let 
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Let  us  not  be  led  too  far  out  of  our  way 
neither  by  the  falfe  glare  of  thofe  fanciful 
fellows  the  poets : — but  I can  excufe  you 
young  men  being  a little  caught,  at  lirft, 
by  the  tinfel  of  our  flourifhers  and  verfi- 
fiers ; it  is  a fire  that  will  cool  by  time  and  a 
maturer  refinement.  I think  we  have  hardly 
had  a poet,  fince  Shakefpear  and  Milton, 
of  a mind  fufficicntly  univerfal ; nor  a 
fpeaker  of  real  tafte,  except  Garrick,  to 
fhew  us  how  much  we  fhould  attend  to 
fenfe,  and  how  much  to  found : I believe, 
we  fliall  feldom  find  any  of  thofe  three  fa- 
crificing  the  former  to  the  latter.  We  mufi; 
not  look  for  the  force  nor  for  the  few  beau- 
ties of  our  language,  in  the  fickly  fancy  of 
modern  refinement,  that  culls  the  few  foft 
and  affeded  phrafes,  and  fiirinks  from  the 
old,  rough,  manly,  and  moft  powerful 
terms , — nor  in  the  fafhionable  converfation, 
or  mincing  jargon  of  the  day,  among  the 
people  who  are  reputed  genteel.  I think  I 
have  known  fome  country,  or  paftoral, 
people,  who  have  a better  tafte  in  poetry, 
mufic,  and  fong,  than  thofe  of  great  towns; 
there,  I think  the  vulgarities  are  infupport- 
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able;  whereas  thofe  of  the  country  h^vd 
often  fomething  of  the  rural  of  antiquated | . 
that  renders  the  moft  ignorant  agreeable.  In 
great  towns,  the  lower  clafles  have  either 
no  tafte,  or  worfe  than  none ; and  the  higher 
refine  without  feeling.  Your  cockneys,  I 
believe,  contribute  largely  towards  fpoiling 
both  your  language  and  your  tafte. 
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LETTER  XXL 
0?i  Mufic, 

To  Mrs.  P ^ — . 

I AM  now  going  to  take  your  advice, 
and  try  to  recolledt  fuch  of  my  obferva- 
tions  on  mufic  as  may  have  a chance  of 
being  new  or  fingular,  and  in  the  order 
they  may  occur  to  a memory  which  you 
know  to  be  none  of  the  beft.  The  vail 
variety  of  founds,  their  formation,  quali- 
ties, and  effects,  feem  not  to  have  been 
yet  fufhciently  attended  to,  perhaps  be- 
caufe  not  of  fufficient  importance.  But 
you  fee  I know  not  well  how,  or  where,  to 
begin,  without  appearing  too  general  and 
fyftematic ; and  I do  not  mean  to  wndte  a 
formal  treatife : we  men  are  ever  attempt- 
ing to  generalize  ideas  too  much,  and  em- 
broiling with  fcientific  ratiocination  the 
fimplefl;  things.  Some  Frenchman  ob- 

fcrvcs,  “ que  trap  dc  rai  ‘07incmcnt  itouffe  Ic 
Jenthnait  ; //  faudro  ’it  le  laiJJ'c7‘  a ceux  qui  7is 
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font  dcs  homines  quc  par  la  tkeH'  You  ladled 
could  give  us  very  good  leflbns  in  thefe 
matters  ; with  a little  more  education, 
many  of  you  would  render  learning  more 
agreeable  arid  lefs  pedantic,  and  would  be 
fuiEciently  comprefled  and  laconic  in  your 
reafoning,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
finer  tafte  and  a truer  fenfibility,  a jufter 
fenfe  of  fimplicity,  affedadon,  and  of  all 
the  human  qualities,  you  might  be  hill  of 
more  fervice  to  us. 

But  I meant  to  fay  fomething  more  of 
the  founds,  or  component  parts  of  lan- 
guage: I think  they  have  not  yet  been  well 
arranged,  nor  underftood  ; I doubt  that 
which  was  underftood  by  the  Greeks  is 
now  moftly  loft  to  us.  Some  of  the  Italian 
grammarians  and  mulicians,  as  a Buomat— 
tei.  Martini,  Tartini,  &c.  have  made 
another  beginning  on  thefe  fubjeds  of 
founds,  language,  mufic  ; and  the  Italians 
are  moft  likely  to  fucceed  in  purfuing. 
them. 


Alpha- 
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Alphabetical  writing  was  cloubtlefs  a 
wonderful  and  important  difcovery.  Its 
greatell  merit,  I think,  was  that  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  founds  from  articulations,  a 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  eaflein 
languages  have  not  yet  arrived;  and  that 
defect  may  be,  with  thofe  nations,  one  of 
the  chief  caufes  of  their  limited  progrefs  in 
many  other  things.  You  know  they  have 
no  vowels,  except  fome  that  have  the  but 
always  joined  to  fome  articulation  1 their 
attempts  to  fupply  that  defeCt  by  points, 
give  them  but  very  imperfeCt  and  indiftinCt 
ideas  of  vocal  and  articulate  founds,  and 
of  their  important  diftinCtion.  But  even 
languages  the  mold  alphabetical,  if  the  ex- 
predion  may  be  allowed,  could  not  pro- 
bably tranfmit,  by  writing,  a complete 
idea  of  their  own  founds  and  pronunciation 
from  any  one  age  or  people  to  another. 
Sounds  are  to  us  infinite  and  variable, 
and  we  cannot  tranfmit  by  one  fenfe  the 
ideas  and  objeCls  of  another.  We  fhall  be 
convinced  of  this,  when  vre  recolleCt  the 
innumerable  qualities  of  tone  in  human 
voices,  fo  as  to  enable  us  to  diftinguifh  all 
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our  acquaintances,  though  the  number 
ihould  amount  to  many  hundreds,  or  per- 
haps thoufands.  With  attention,  we  might 
difcover  a different 'quality  of -tone  in  every 
inftrument;  for  all  thefe  there  never  can 
be  a fufEcient  number  of  adequate  terms  in 
in  any  written  language : and  when  that 
variety  comes  to  be  compounded  with  a 
like  variety  of  articulation,  it  becomes  in- 
finite to  us.  The  varieties  only  upon  the 
feven  notes  in  mufic,  varied  only  as  to  pitch 
and  modulation  throughout  the  audible fcale, 
combined  with  thofe  of  time,  aie  not  yet 
probably  half  exhaufled  by  the  conflant 
labour  of  fo  many  ages.  So  that  the  idea 
of  Mr.  Steel,  and  others,  of  reprefenting 
to  the  eye  the  tune  and  time  only  of  the 
founds  in  any  language,  will  probably  ever 
prove  inadequate  to  the  end  propofed,  even 
without  attempting  the  kinds  and  qualities 
of  tones  and  articulations,  which  would 
render  it  infinite  and  quite  impofhble. 


The  divifion  of  the  founds  of  language 
into  accent^  quantity^  emphajis^  has  plainly 

proved  infufneient  to  mark  or  meafure 

thofe 
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thofe  ideas  intelligibly.  Some  mode  of 
dividing  all  founds,  comprehending  thofe 
of  language,  into  time,  time,  tone,  and  ar- 
ticiilcition,  leems  poflible  i and  lome  of 
them  might  be  expreffed  on  an  inftrument, 
but  not  the  whole.  Emphafis  feems  in- 
capable of  being  meafured  or  tranfmitted. 
Noife  and  found  feem  to  belong  to  different 
genera.  So  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
real  diflindtion  between  iioife,  found,  and 
mufic  ; and  though  .thefe  three  diftindt 
genera  decline,  or  fhade  off  into  each  other, 
yet  they  cannot  well  be  confounded  by  a 
juft  or  mufical  ear  ; but  it  feems  to  me, 
that  in  France  and  England  they  often  con- 
' found  them  all.  « 

The  complete  generic  difference  between 
fome  founds  and  mufic,  as  between  fiiiging 
and  fpeaking,  has  certainly  been  Overlook- 
ed : thefe  two  fpecies  of  voci  fhould  be 
expreffed  by  different  terms:  wmrds,  when 
lung,  flrould  be  called  by  fome  other  name. 
It  feems  doubtful  if  fpeaking  iia  the  modern 
languages  can  belong  even  to  the  clafs  of 
founds,  much  lefs  to  that  of  mufic.  The 
idea  and  expreffion  of  mufical  beauties 
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in  language,  is  now  merely  figurative  : w© 
might  almofl  as  properly  call  them  white 
or  black,  as  mufical.  The  moment  any 
noife  becomes  a found,  or  a found  becomes 
mufical,  it  is  transformed  in  its  nature, 
and  into  a different  clafs,  and  fhould  no 
longer  retain  the  fame  name : and  if  we 
had  terms  enough,  none  of  thofe  techni- 
cally ufed  for  one  clafs  would  apply  to 
another.  Nothing  fhews  nioie  clearly  the 
infufficiency  of  language,  than  difterent 
fubjedts  borrowing  fo  many  terms  from 
each  other : it  may  be  the  fource  of  fome 
figures  and  beauties  of  fpeech,  but  not  of 
precifion  or  of  fcientific  improvement.  I 
only  pretend  to  give  hints  ; terms  and  ar-t 
rangements  feem  yet  wanting  in  thefe  fub- 
jeas.  The  Italians  fhould  here  inveftigate, 
and  we  fhould  follow  them. 

In  order  to  underftand  this  generic  differ- 
ence between  mufical  founds  and  all  others, 
we  mufl  attend  to  the  mind,  when  mufically 
employed  or  difpofed  by  mufic  itfelf : in 
that  difpofition  or  affeaion,the  chief  circum- 

ftance  to  be  noticed  feems  to  be  the  power 

given 
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given  to  the  mind,  by  means  of  mufic,  at 
once  to  dwell  on  the  objea  of  its  pallion, 
and  to  exprefs  that  palhon  with  eafe  and  plea- 
lure  by  means  of  this  new  medium ; where- 
as, by  w’Ofds,  or  common  language,  the 
mind  feems  difpofed  to  vent  or  get  rid  of 
its  feelings ; or  the  rapid  fucceffion  of  ideas 
leaves  not  rime  for  the  deep  impreffion  of 
any  one  in  particular;  hence  the  great 
paffions  feel  a kind  of  contempt  for  mere 
words,  and  often  prefer  lilence  or  adion  ; 
the  mind  prefers  mufic  (if  the  palTion  is  not 
too  outrageous),  in  order  to  indulge  in 
expreffions  at  once  fufficiently  pleafant 
and  durable.  Words,  producing  their  ef- 
feds  by  fuccelTive  and  reiterated  impref- 
fions,  but  which  are  only  tranfient,^  and,  as 
it  were,  remove  each  other,  the  relult  can- 
not be  fo  much  an  accumulation  of  the 
whole,  as  when  mufic  is  employed  to  bind 
all  thole  inftants  together,  and,  by  form- 
ing them  all  into  one  continued  whole, 
produce  effeds  proportioned  to  the  pio^ 
longed  duration  of  the  favourite  fenti- 
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Between  the  leaft  and  greatefl;  expreffion 
in  mufic, — between  limple  recitation . and 
the  heft  exprelFions  of  extreme  diftrefs,  of 
for  row,  rage,  or  defpair, — the  degrees  are 
numerous,  and  feem  to  me  far  greater  than, 
between  any  one  kind  of  language  and 
another : yet  this  mufical  afledion  feems 
likewife  difpofed  to  fmooth  and  equalize, 
as  well  as  to  continue  the  different  fenti- 
ments  expreffed,  and  to  bring  the  moft  > 
violent  paffion  down  to  a tone  or  tempera- 
ment more  pleafant  and  fupportable  ; and 
feems,  at  the  fame  time,  to  dignify  or  ele- 
vate leffer  objeds  and  fentiments  up  to- 
wards the  fame  tone,  fo  as  to  affimilate  the 
whole  of  the  fentiments  and  expreffion, 
and  render  them  more  temperate  and  ele- 
gant, though  not  lefs  powerful : hence 

mufic  has  always  been  confidered  as  proper 
to  foften  or  tame  the  rugged  and  hurtful 
paffions, — to  temper  and  civilize  the  mind  ; 
and  hence  it  cannot  probably  admit  of  the 
violent  oratorial  or  theatrical  modes  of 
adion  and  expreffion:  fobbing,  and  tears, 
may  perhaps  be  admiffible  in  fome  kinds  of 
declamation,  but  not  in  ferious  finging ; 

and 
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and  the  abraruity  cf  the  French  In  attempt- 
ing it,  is  very  obvious  to  every  body  but 
themlelves. 

The  meaning  and  limits  of  mufical  ex- 
preflions  not  being  very  clear,  diftind,  or 
■vvell  defined,  but  fliaded  off,  and  running, 
as  it  were,  out  of  fight,  leave  the  fancy 
juft  what  it  wiflies,  the  power  of  fhaping 
them  to  its  own  affedions  ; fo  that  the 
niufic  and  the  imagination  go  on,  mutually 
alfifting  each  other  wonderoufly  well,  till 
loft  in  the  clouds  of  fublimity  of  their  own 
creating.  From  thefe  premifes  ' follow 
feveral  confequences,  more  than  I ftiall 
trouble  you  with. 

From  this  equanimity  and  defire  of  con- 
tinuance in  the  mufical  aftedion,  we  may 
deduce  the  diflike  of  violent  change  in  the 
melody  or  modulation,  in  the  time  or 
movement,  beyond  a certain  degree  ; thefe 
muft  correfpond  to  the  new  equanimity  of 
the  paftions,  and  now  flower  tranfitions  of 
the  mind.  This  is  feldom  fufficiently  ob- 
ferved  even  by  mafters  of  great  name ; I 

think 
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think  they  are  often  either  under  or  over 
the  limits  in  modulation — length,  variety, 
change  ; and  they  thus  too  plainly  difcover 
that  they  do  not  always  themfelves  feel 
what  they  feem  to  exprefs, 

. From  hence,  and  from  what  follows,  may 
be  deduced  the  reafons  of  our  language 
being  unfit  for  mufic,  and  of  its  injuring 
our  mufical  abilities,  and  impeding  the  pro-^ 
grefs  of  the  art.  The  number  of  ideas,  and 
accuracy  of  the  meaning,  the  wit,  and  habi- 
tual good'  fenfe,  of  the  Englifh  language, 
are  all  unfit  to  be  fung,  efpecially  when 
compreffed  into  few  words ; fo  that  your 
beft  poetry  is  the  leaft  fmgable  ; and  there 
is  no  fetting  two  of  your  excellent  verfes 
to  rnufic,  without  traidgrelTing  fome  of  the 
above  rules  of  nature  : likewife,  its  founds 
and  articulations  not  being  arranged  for 
finging,  the  expreffion  confifting  moftly  in 
the  force  of  fhortnefs,  more  like  the  ftrength 
of  a blow  than  the  power  of  found,  your 
poetry  muft  be  fpoiled  by  being  fung,  and 
your  forcible  emphafis  mufi  lofe  its  powers, 
when  turned  into  lengthened  and  enfeebled 
7 found, 
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found,  with  the  powers  of  which  you  are 
not  fufficiently  acquainted  norexercifed,  nor 
probably  ever  can  be,  while  impeded  by 
an  antimufical  language,  that  cannot  with 
propriety  be  I'ung.  That  angular  kind  of 
ftiifnels  in  French  and  Englilh  fong,  of 
which  almoft  ail  their  compofitions  partake, 
is  thus  probably  owing  to  the  languages. 

The  qualities  of  tone,  which  feem  In- 
finite, have  great  power  in  carrying  various- 
affedions  diredly  to  the  heart:  indeed, 
the  quality  of  tone  feems  to  be  the  moft 
effential  part  of  the  whole  mufical  ma- 
chinery that  affeas  us,  and  yet  it  leems 
the  leaft  attended  to  by  the  French  and 
Engliih.  Certain  tones,  and  mulical  fen- 
tences,  feem  to  be  the  original  expreffions 
of  nature,  and  cannot  be  analyfed  or  ex- 
plained ; and  they  might,  perhaps,  be  made 
to  fupply  ftill  better  the  defers  in  the  lan- 
guages of  convention. 

Hence  alfo,  one  air  or  piece  fhould  never 
be  made  to  exprefs  more  than  one  fenti- 

meiit ; there  is  a neceffary  unity  of  idea 

through- 
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throughout  the  fame  movement,  and  to  break 
it  is  as' great  an  offence  againft  the  tafte  or  af- 
fection on  the  one  hand,  as  the  want  of  ge- 
nius fufficient  to  fill  up  the  limits  of  variety, 
which  the  mind  in  that  ftate  allows,  is  on 
the  other.  The  favourite  objeCt  or  fenti- 
ment  of  a paffion  is  of  fuch  importance  in 
the.mufical  piece,  that  different  movements 
may  be  applied  to  exprefs  it,  or  dwell  on 
it : but  different  fentiments  being  fung  to 
the  fame  miific  is  generally  abfurd  and  in- 
conp’ruous.  The  old  mode  of  ballads,  or 
poems,  where  the  wmrt^s  are  the  main  ob- 
ject, and  every  verfe  is  fung  to  the  fame 
tune,  is  poetry  and  not  rnufic  ; quite  an- 
other fpecies,  as  well  as  that  of  recitative, 
and  of  many  comic  expreflions  which 
depend  on  the  jingle  or  rythmical  motion 
of  the  time. 

• Some  of  the  ballad  kind  of  rnufic,  I can 
conceive,  might,  even  in  modern  language, 
be  fuccefsfully  applied  to  greater  poetic 
works,  which,  accompanied  by  a large  harp 
or  lute,  might' be  fung  or  recited  in  fome 
kind  of  half-meafured  heroic  air,  or  recita- 
tive, as  was  probably  done  by  the  ancients, 

and 
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and  attempted  by  Ibme  modern  harpers  or 
minftrels  in  various  countries;  and  of 
which  the  prefent  old  SpaniOi  romance  may 
be  Tome  remains  or  imitation.  A gieat 
mafter  of  his  inftrument,  and  of  his  fub- 
jed,  I can  likewife  conceive,  might  even 
make  words  and  mufic  both  extemporary, 
and  produce  powerful  effeds  from  the 
warmth  and  greatnefs  of  his  feelings,  as 
we  have  feen  fuccefsfully  attempted  m 
Spain  and  Italy.  The  modern  ferious 
Italian  is  a fpecies  differing  from  all  thefe, 
and  not  at  all  conneded  with  the  words, 
with  the  rhyme,  or  the  cadence  of  poetry  : 
it  is  not  the  words,  but  the  paffion,  which  is 
here  fet  to  mufic.  The  relationiliip  be- 
tween mufic  and  verfe,  which  we  aie  ftill 
foolilhly  infilling  on  being  filler  arts,^  is 
here  quite  worn  out : our  mufic  is  now  in- 
fulated  and  governed  by  laws  of  her  own> 
and  no  longer  grows  out  of  our  language. 
In  the  comic  or  lively,  the  mulic  may  ex- 
prefs  the  meafure  or  jingle  of  the  verle, 
though  not  very  clofely,  and  fhe  ought 
even  there  to  take  liberties  of  her  own : 
but  in  the  ferious  ihe  moves  with  too  much 
paffion  and  dignity  to  follow  the  meafure 
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of  verfe,  or  any  meafures  but  her  own  ♦ 
and  the  words  or  voci  are  obvioufly  fecond- 
ary.  So  that  there  feems  to  be  growing 
up  a fpecific  difference  between  fo?jg  and 
aria‘s  in  the  firft,  the  words  being  the  main 
objedf,  and  the  tune  or  mufic  fecondaryj 
and  in  the  aria^  the  contrary. 

Words,  when  fung,  as  already  obferved, 
fhould  be  called  by  fome  other  name  (as 
voci  muficale  or  dantabile as  they  are 
then  transformed  into  another  clafs,  with 
qualities  entirely  different,  though  not  eafy 
to  define : they  are  converted  from  con- 
ventional figns  of  ideas,  to  be  a part  of  the 
moft  original  expreffions  of  nature  and  of 
paffion,  and  affed  us  no  longer  as  words, 
but  as  part  of  the  mufic,— a part  that  helps 
to  dired  the  mind  towards  the  objed  or 
meaning  of  the  melody,  but  not  too  dired 
and  precifely ; they  may  help  to  give  vent 
to  the  paffion,  but  not  to  explain  or  define 
it;  that,  when  neceffary,  is  the  office  of 
recitative,  as  well  as  that  of  carrying  on  the 
adion  or  ftory.  We  (hall  very  feldom  find 
Metaftafib  guilty  of  the  abfurdity  of  Jinging 
evetits^  or  a flory,  in  the  laboured  melody 

of 
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of  arui^  which  inuft  be  refeived  for  the 
langUcige  of  pciflion.  01  fentunent. 

The  mufical  philofopher  would  fooii 
perceive  the  ncceffity  of  fome  mufical  lan- 
guage being  conftruOied  on  puipofe,  if  the 
Italian  were  not  already  made  to  his  hand ; 
its  vocl  are  tolerably  conftruded  both  as  to 
force  and  beauty — the  founds  and  articula- 
tions* of  the  right  kind,  and  fo  combinable 
as  to  favour  both  the  forcible  and  the  beau- 
tiful modes  of  mufical  expreffion,  and  to 
maintain  that  continued  and  flowing  deflre 
which  keeps  moving  unbroken  within  cer- 
tain limits  or  lines  of  beauty  ; not  in  Iharp 
angles,  or  cut  into  pieces,  like  the  muflc  of 
moft  other  nations.  Their  words,  or  vod^ 
do  not,  like  ours,  flop  the  mufical  voice, 
but  help  to  bring  it  forth,  and  produce  that 
fulnefs  and  length  of  found,  fupported  on 
flrong  and  well  placed  articulations,  which, 
like  fteps,  bear  up,  and  carry  on  the  voice, 
make  it  rebound,  and  keep  the  mind,  as  it 
were,  fufpended  or  floating  in  that  kind  of 
pleafure  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  what 
I call  the  mufical  aflfeaion.  But  I believe 
it  is  impoflible  to  explain  thefe  things  in 
words,  and  I do  not  expea  to  be  \vell  un- 

derftood, 
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derftood,  nor  is  it  perhaps  very  necefTary 
that  I fliould  attempt  it ; our  friend  Dr* 
Burney  will  make  thefe  things  plainer  to 
you,  and  I flatter  myfelf  he  will  generally 
be  found  of  my  opinion ; my  not  being  of 
his  would  make  me  doubt  or  retrad;. 

In  mufic  there  are  probably  fome  certain 
principles  of  beauty  in  which  almofl;  all 
nations  would  agree,  if  we  could,  in  fo- 
clety,  preferve  our  native  feelings  to  judge 
of  them  : but  thofe  feelings,  altered  and 
weakned  by  civilization,  are  perhaps  no 
longer  equal  to  the  talk  j our  feelings  fub- 
fide  even  while  we  write  about  them,  and 
as  we  attempt  to  define,  they  evaporate* 
We  know  they  are  fubjed  to  the  powers 
of  habit,  or  fecond  nature,  for  we  fee  dif- 
ferent nations  love  very  different  forts  of 
mufic,  and  I have  feen  fome  who  love 
none.  We  may  now  be  fo  far  beneath  the 
feelings  and  enthufiafm  of  former  times,  as 
to  have  hardly  enough  remaining-  to  judge 
of  theirs,  or  to  form  theories  and  fpecula- 
tions  on  thefe  fubjeds;  and  in  thefe  writ- 
ing and  civilized  ages,  theory  feems  to  be 
our  fort^  and  our  greateft  pleafure,  and  if 

we 
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\v*e  mlfs  that,  we  fhall  have  little  elfe  re- 
maining. Such  appears  to  be  the  progrefs 
of  fociety : in  home  of  its  earlier  ftageSj 
with  higher  fentiments  and  powers  of 
exertion,  men  do  great  things  for  their 
more  enlightened  pofterity  to  write  and 
talk  about ; and  thefe  two  different  employ- 
ments  fuit  the  two  different  periods  and 
charaders : the  pleafure  of  the  one  con- 
fiftins  in  adion,  and  of  the  other  in  know- 
ledge.  By  the  time  we  have  fettled  a good 
theory  of  mufic,  and  of  mufical  feritiment 
(if  ever  we  do),  perhaps  the  mufical  age 
will  be  over,  if  it  is  not  over  already. 
The  critics  came  after  Homer,  who  made 
poetry  and  rules  all  at  once.  Genius  and 
judgment,  when  joined,  feem  but  one  fen- 
timent ; and  the  firft  feeling  or  judgment 
of  real  genius  is  perhaps  more  infallible 
than  that  of  the  moft  laborious  reafon^ 
ing. 

The  heroic,  poetic,  and  mufical  ages, 
probably  come  together,  or  in  fucceflion, 
producing  each  other,  and  before  that  of 
VoL.  L G c higher 
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higher  civilization,  which  difpels  the  others* 
The  people  of  Paris  and  of  London  have, 

I think,  the  worft  tafte  in  mufic  of  any 
people  in  Europe. 

We  have  learned  from  our  mafters  the 
Italians,  that  the  firft  merit  of  any  mufic 
confifts  much  in  its  near  refemblance  to 
that  of  the  human  voice : but  hardly  any 
of  us,  befides  the  Italians,  have  any  voices 
worth  imitating,  except  the  little  we  fome- 
times  learn  from  them:  they  are  readily 
admitted  not*  only  to  the  fecond,  but  to 
the  firft  place,  by  all  thofe  nations  who 
have  fliewn  the  beft  tafte,  and  have  pro- 
duced the  beft  mufic : it  was  referved  for 
the  French,  and  fome  of  the  Englifti  (nei- 
ther of  whom  have  fhewn  much  good  tafte, 
nor  good  mufic),  to  difpute  the  fuperiority 
with  the  Italians ; but  it  is  the  afs  in  the 
lion’s  fidn ; they  ftand  alone,  and  only 
themfelves  could  ever  think  of  comparing 
their  heavy  and  vulgar  compofitions  with  the 
elegant  and  powerful  productions  of  that 
refined  people.  Who  ever  heard  of  a grand 

French 
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French  opera  out  of  France,  or  a Handel’s 
oratorio  out  of  England  * ? 

After  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  per- 
haps the  next  in  mufic,  have  kept  up  the 
heft  national  tafte  for  fome  time  ; and  are 
likewife  next  to  them  in  finging,  which 
they  do  naturally  and  delicately,  and  which 
is  perhaps  chiefly  owing  likewife  to  their 
language  : but  they  too,  admirers  of  the 
Italian  ftyle,  will  probably  adopt  it  fo 
heartily  as  to  lofe  their  own,  which  is  per- 
haps the  national  mufic  mofl;  to  be  re- 
gretted in  the  general  lofs.  ■ All  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  feguidilla  and  ^arzue- 
la,  would  gladly  hope,  that  their  fingular, 
ingenious,  and  expreflive  delicacy  might 
preferve  them  fi*om  the  general  ruin  which, 
from  Italy,  now  threatens  the  mufic  of  all 
other  nations* 

. Inftrumental  mufic  advances,  t think^ 
apace,  while  that  of  fong,  the  fource  of  all, 

_ * The  Germans  having  lately  tried  fome  of  their  country- 
man Handel’s  oratorial  pieces,  will  not,  I believe,  be  a fuf- 
ficient  recommendation  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  nor  ever 
be  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  Italy. 

G C 2 


ftands 
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ftands  ftill,  or,  what  Is  worfe,  runs  wild. 
Though  the  heft  parts  of  inftrumental 
mufic  may  be  thofe  that  are  faid  to  fing, 
and  their  firft  and  moft  indifpcnfable  merit 
is  their  near  imitation  of  the  human  voice, 
yet  each  inftrument  has  a peculiar  ftyle  of 
execution,  and  kind  of  mufic  of  its  own ; and 
the  performers  in  thole  paths  produce  many 
beauties  foreign  to  fong,  though  necefla- 
riiy  mixed  with  it : befides,  a natural  defire 
for  variety  and  novelty,  a necelTary  relief 
for  fong  itfelf,  all  require  that  inftrumental 
mufic  muft  not  always  be  fmging ; as  it 
cannot  raife  the  mufical  affedtion  in  the 
mind  fo  eafily,  nor  to  fo  high  a pitch,  as 
fong,  it  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  variety 
of  execution,  of  movement,  modulation, 
melody,  in  order  to  command  and  furprife 
the  attention.  But  let  .us  pray  that  this  kind 
of  mufic  may  pafs  only  for  what  it  is 
worth  : voices  imitating  inftruments  is  cer- 
tainly a falfe  tafte,  and  let  us  hope  that  the 
world  ai  rroie?idra, 

\ 

1 eonfefs  I love  to  fee  genius  take  liber-’ 

ties  within  certain  wide  bounds,  and  tranf- 

grefs 
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grefs  now  and  then  fome  eftabliflied  rules; 
feveral  of  which  become  fo  tirefome  in  the 
dull  routine  of  conftaiit  ufe,  efpecially  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  and  Englilh, 
where  there  is  fo  little  real  mufical  genius 
and  variety.  Mufic  has,  at  times,  been 
fliackled  with  various  pedantic  rules,  which 
have  been  afterwards  broken  and  removed 
by  fome  of  thofe  original  and  friendly  ge- 
niufes  that  now  and  then  arife  to  fet  us  free 
again  : thefe  Frenchmen  want  to  fhackle  it 
ftill  more,  and  infill  on  the  compofer  and 
finger  attending  to  the  accent  and  quantity 
of  their  profaic  and  antimufical  language. 
The  French  had  their  prefent  ftyle  of  mufic 
from  Italy  by  means  of  Lully  and  Rameau, 
and  the  Englifh  by  Handel ; but  they  both 
now  abfurdly  attempt  to  refufe  following 
their  mailers  the  Italians,  when  they  deferve 
it  more ; and  they  are  left  behind,  to  ftand 
alone,  and  render  their  defers  in  mufical 
talle  the  more  confpicuous.  There  can  be 
no  one  exclufive  ftyle  of  beauty  in  mulic ; 
variety  becomes  necelfary  to  thofe  who 
can  relifti  all  its  beauties  : each  kind  has 

C c 3 its 
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its  degree  of  merit  ; ignorance  and  bad 
tafte  difcover  themfelves  by  mifplacing 
thofe  degrees,  and  by  preferring  medio- 
crity to  excellence,  or  the  word  to  the 
heft. 

But,  in  fhort,  mufic  is  an  affair  of  fenti- 
ment,  and  the  only  queftion  is.  Do  you 
like  it  ? Still  more  of  the  rules  and  habits  of 
modern  compofition  will  probably  be  con- 
fidered,  one  day,  as  pedantic  nonfenfe.  And 
let  us  hope  the  times  may  return,  when  great 
mailers,  with  warm  and  cultivated  minds, 

* I 

will  compofe,  from  their  own  feelings,  more 
than  by  any  of  the  mechanical  rules  of  their 
art.  A Sacchini,  Boccherini,  Haydn,  and 
fome  others,  have  fliewn  them  the  way, 
nor  have  they  gone  fo  far  as  to  give  caufe 
to  defpair  going  beyond  them,  as  has  been 
fuppofed  of  Newton  or  Raphael  i the  beft 
mufic  furnifhes  the  mod  hints  for  imita- 
tion, and  the  moil  original  ideas,  in  others : ^ 
if  thofe  great  geniufes  cannot  be  furpaffed 
in  their  own  walks,  new  paths  may  be 
^ifeovered  by  that  very  enthufiafm  with 
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which  they  infpire  us : fo  that  the  moft 
mufical  nations  and  ages  muft  be  the  leaf!: 
ftationary,  the  moft  prolific  and  change- 
able in  their  tafte  and  produdtions  : it  is  only 
the  common  people  who  for  ever  can  relilh 
only  the  fame  tunes  and  fongs;  and  nothing 
fhews  more  ftrongly,  in  a nation,  the  want 
of  mufical  progrefs,  or  of  the  true  feel- 
ings and  knowledge  in  the  art,  than  the 
vulgarity  of  annually  repeating,  and  dwell- 
ing eternally  on,  the  fame  pieces  of 
mufic,  and  more  efpecially  if  thofe  pieces 
are  fuch  as  no  nation  can  like  but  them-* 
felves. 

We  have  had  a Purcel,  and  the  Scotch 
have  fhewn  fome  mufical  fentiment  by 
their  fongs,  or  national  melodies  : but  then 
fome  think  it  was  more  generally  taught  at 
our  common  fchools,  and  country  choirs 
were  well  filled,  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  tafte  and  performance.  A continuance 
of  thefe  excellent  cuftoms  might  have  pro- 
duced a fucceflion  of  Purcels,  which,  in- 
deed, is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  pro- 

C c 4 grefs 
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grefs  of  the  art : fuch  a progreflion  might, 
by  this  time,  have  worn  away  many  dif- 
ficulties .and  impediments;  but  our  lan- 
guage, and  our  voices,  though  both  might 
be  improved,  will  long,  I fear,  keep  our 
national  tafte  below  mediocrity,  and  doom- 
ed to  follow  the  Italians  at  a great  diftance. 
However,  by  liberally  encouraging  them  as 
they  deferve,  the  art  may  flourifh  with 
you,  even  more  than  in  any  other  capi- 
tal in  Europe:  but  where  it  has  ceafed 
being  taught  at  common  fchools,  where 
that  mule  is  not  born  and  bred,  and  does 
not  proceed  fpontaneoufly  from  the  genius 
and  manners  of  the  people,  nor  grow  out 
of  their  language,  fhe  may  be  invited  over 
and  nurfed  up  as  the  Have  of  luxury,  and 
may  adminifler  fome  feeble  pleafures  to  the 
exhaufted  feelings  of  the  great ; but  her 
native  vigour  and  abilities  will  not  appear 
in  fuch  countries,  nor  can  much  of  the  na- 
tural influence  of  her  art  be  thus  forced 
downwards,  beginning,  as  it  were,  at  the 
wrong  end. 

/ 

Hence 


I 
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Hence  the  mufical  judgment,  or  fenfibi- 
lity  of  your  audience,  will  probably  be 
always  fomewhat  low  and  defe<^tive,  and 
the  encoring  of  Roaji  Beef^  or  of  fome  little 
popular  rorido^  or  vulgar  ballad,  will  long 
continue  to  Ihew  the  extent  of  their  tafte 
and  knowledge:  they  feem  to  judge  of 
fong  and  melody  by  fome  ftandard  of  the 
loweft  vulgarity,  taken  from  the  alehoufe 
or  Vauxhall,  or  at  beft  from  fome  old- 
fafhioned  inftrumental  execution,  or  fome- 
times  from  their  heavy  drawling  church 
ftyle.  And  even  among  your  moft  .im- 
proved and  cultivated  ears,  how  few  are  yet 
found  capable  of  feeling  the  merits  of  the 
true  Italian  fong,  tone,  and  melody  ? And 
of  your  fingers,  hill  fewer  I fear,  will  ever  be 
able  to  exprefs  thole,  or  deliver  the  voci  of 
that  elegant  language  in  fong,  or  any  thing 
like  the  nature  and  charader  of  its  cantabile 
exprellions. 

In  their  mode  of  fmging  and  expreffing 
the  Italian,  it  is  prefently  perceptible  that 
they  are  at  beft  only  mimicking,  like  par- 
jrpts,  the  exprelTions  of  another,  and  that 

they 
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they  are  neither  thinking,  nor  feeling,  in 
that  language,  nor  know  any  thing  of  the 
palfion  they  are  finging  about,  and  are  only 
trying  to  recoiled:  the  lelTons  of  the  mafter. 
And  even  the  talent  of  mimicking,  inftead 
of  feeling  thofe  exprelTions,  cannot,  I be- 
lieve, be  well  acquired  without  going  to 
Italy  while  young. 

A very  different  tafte  and  degree  of  fkill 
and  judgment  are  obfervable  in  the  people 
or  audience  at  Rome,  and  even  a little 
difference  and  improvement  already  at 
Edinburgh. 


As  to  your  Englifh  and  French  operas, 
or  your  comedies  hafhed  up  with  fongs,  I 
have  gradually  brought  myfelf  to  feel  them 
almoft  all  infupportable,  and  to  think  them 
incompatible  with  the  principles  and  effeds 
of  modern  mufic.  Both  languages  are 
totally  unfit  for  recitative,  and  thereby  ex- 
clude all  fuccefsful  attempts  at  ferious 
opera : the  other,  or  comic  kind,  is  not 
often  much  better : the  tranfition  from 
fpeech  to  fong,  and  ftill  more  from  fong  to 

fpeech. 
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fpeech,  is  too  violent  even  in  joke  or  fun, 
and  is  not  long  to  be  borne  by  any  but 
French  or  Englifh  ears.  If  the  author 
were  a good  mufician,  he  might  contrive, 
with  cautious  art,  like  Shakefpear,  to  intro- 
duce, without  offence,  fome  finging;  but 
then  it  fhould  always  terminate  the  fcene, 
and  with  an  exit. 

All  mufic  might  be  divided  into  popular 
and  learned,  though  they  are  generally 
mixed,  and  neither  fpecies  is  found  pure, 
or  by  itfelf : the  tafte,  even  of  the  loweft 
people,  by  flow^  degrees,  may  be  perceived 
to  advance  a little  into  the  learned.  It 
might  be  curious  to  trace  the  gradual  pro- 
grefs  of  our  tafte,  or  defire  for  variety  and 
new  ideas,  by  long  pradice,  from  the  moft 
fimple  to  the  moft  varied  melody,  up  through 
all  the  varieties  of  difcord,  complication, 
contrivance.  This  progrefs  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  and  natural  in  mufic,  whatever  it 
may  be  in  the  other  arts  : though  it  may 
require  to  be  confined  in  its  progrefs  with- 
}n  certain  wide  rules  or  limits;  yet  there  is 
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in  mufic  no  ftationary  point  of  perfedflon 
where  it  ought  to  ftop,  as  in  the  other  arts. 
I believe  it  may  be  becaufe  mufic  is  more 
natural  to  us,  and  through  habit,  foon  be- 
comes a kind  of  extemporary  exprefiion, 
or  pleafurable  effufion  of  the  mind,  which 
is  not  fubjed  to,  nor  worth  the  labour  of 
being  tied  up  by,  many  rules  and  regula- 
tions, nor  of  being  flopped  at  any  fuppofed 
point  of  excellence. 

Thofe  vulgar,  focial,  or  fentimental 
fongs,  and  the  manner  of  finging  them,  in 
France  and  England,  without  any  accom- 
paniment of  other  voice  or  inftrument, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  loweft  fpecies  of 
mufic, — if  in  that  defedlive  fhape  they  can 
at  all  be  clalTed  as  mufic.  Since  the  dif- 
covery  and  ufe  of  harmony,  thefe  mull  ap- 
pear to  muficians  as  very  defective,  and  all 
of  them  to  require  fome  accompaniment. 
We  might  as  well  infill;  upon  going  into 
company  barefooted  fo  long  after  fhoes  and 
ftockings  have  been  invented,  as  attempt  to 
fupport  that  kind  of  finging,  as  mufic,  fo 
long  after  the  fyftem  of  harmony  has  been 

eftablilhed ; 
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eftabUfhed  * : but  all  the  other  higher  claffes 
of  harmonic  compofition  are  made  for  the 
fcientific  and  fkilful  in  the  art,  and  are 
certainly  beyond  the  tafte  and  comprehen- 
fion  of  thofe  who  are  not  muficians : fo 
that  we  cannot  eafily  conceive  how  thofe 
two  fets  of  people,  the  learned  and  un- 
learned in  harmony,  can  now  poffibly  af- 
fociate  mufically ; or  why  fo  many  of 
the  latter,  of  the  uninitiated,  come  to 
difturb  certain  feled  raufical  parties  with 
their  company,  to  hear  what  they  cannot 
underhand,  nor  half  relilh,  and  where  they 
can  neither  fpeak  nor  move  without  being 
wrong,  and  bringing  fecret  diftrefs  on  the 
mufical  members,  and  fome  degree  of  con- 
tempt upon  themfelves.  Mufic  is  unlike 
the  other  arts  in  this,  that  there  is  no  learn- 
ing to  judge  without  learning  to  perform ; 
though  the  art  feems  natural  and  eafy  to 
every  one  who  has  an  ear,  yet  the  judg- 

* I fpeak  of  mufic  as  fuch. — The  tunes  of  our  dances, 
and  even  of  many  of  our  fongs,  can  fcarcely  as  yet  be 
called  mufic,  unlefs  when  properly  accompanied.  We 
lhall  begin  to  perceive  diftindlions  arifing  in  tliele  fubjefls, 
for  which  no  names  nor  language  are  yet  provided. 
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merit  of  the  unlearned  is  feldbm,  if  ever, 
worth  attending  to.  They  ought  at  lead  to 
be  filent,  and  never  fpeak  on  the  fubjed. 

To  have  a good  muficM  audience  they 
muft  all  be  muficians;  but  this  cannot  yet 
be  expeded,  till  the  fol  fa^  as  we  hope,  be 
again  commonly  learned  at  fchool,  and  the 
giiitara^  or  lute^  as  generally  underftood 
and  ufed  in  company  as  a pack  of  cards; 
the  former  talent  being  much  eafier  ac- 
quired, will  certainly  afford  more  plea- 
fure  than  the  latter.  This  degree  of  mufical 
tafte  and  talents  might  have  been,  and  may 
yet  be  expeded  to  arife  among  us,  as  a 
natural  confequence  of  the  modern  im- 
provements, and  facility  in  harmony  and 
methods  of  teaching,  with  the  increafing 
abundance  of  fine  mufic.  Such  is  already 
pretty  nearly  the  date  of  mufic  in  forae 
parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal:  mod  of  the 
people  there  fing,  play,  and  underdand 
mufic,  and  with  very  little  more  teaching 
than  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  learning  to  walk, 
fpeak,  or  read.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the 
next  generation,  there  will  be  more  mufi- 
cians, and  that  they  will  do  fomething  to- 
wards 
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wards  bringing  the  art  into  more  general 
ufe. 

I think  thofe  fingle  naked  table  fongs  are 
very  properly  wearing  out  of  fafhion,  and 
will,  I hope,  remain  fo,  till  people  learn  to 
accompany  themfelves  ; fo  that  little  or  no 
mufic  will  then  remain  for  the  unlearned, 
and  people  will  be  forced  to  become  really 
mufical,  by  learning  the  art,  for  all  the 
reafons  of  felf-defence  and  focial  plea- 
fure. 

I fear  that  native  defecfls  in  fome  of  the; 
northern  charadlers  and  languages,  muft 
have  retarded  the  natural  progrefs  of  mufic 
among  them : nothing  but  fome  fuch  cir- 
cumftance,  together  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  ignorant  keeping  one  another  in 
countenance,  could  produce,  or  excufe 
the  negligence,  we  might  almoft  fay,  the 
ftupidity  of  fo  many  remaining  unac- 
quainted with  fo  fimple  a thing  as  our  fol^ 
fa^  or  fyftem  of  mufic,  the  fource  of  fo  much 
pleafure.  We  are  told,  that  in  Ruffia  mufic 
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has  long  begun  to  make  fome  of  its  natural 
progrefs  among  the  people : and  if  their 
muficians  can  travel  to  Italy,  and  the 
Italian  matters  refort  to  them,  another 
mufical  nation  may,  in  time,  be  added  to 
the  prefent  few. 

I can  never  allow  any  merit  to  loudnefs, 
except  in  military  mufic,  but  hardly  any, 
except  the  Turks,  have  underttood  this 
rightly  : there  is  a certain  limit  to  the  dif- 
ference or  proportion  between  the  piaiib 
and  forte^  which  only  the  Italians  under- 
ftand,  and  which  the  French  perpetually 
trangrefs. 

I doubt  our  national  tatte  does  not  of 
late  improve,  even  with  all  the  pains  and 
expences  of  our  rich  and  great ; with  the 
muttc  of  all  the  world  before  us,  I think 
we  often  chufe  ,the  wortt : between  the 
French  and  the  antiquated  ideas,  I fear  our 
ears  are  fpoiled,  and  that  we  are  even  in 
danger  of  going  back  inttead  of  forward, 
and  of  being  left  behind  other  nations, 

at 
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at  the  diflance  of  perhaps  a century,  in 
the  natural  progreffion  of  mufical  tafte. 
You  will  readily  perceive  the  mufical  de- 
ie(3;s  of  our  nation,  and  by  too  many  Tymp- 
toms:  witliout  the  true  mufical  foul,  we 
refine  without  feeling,  I think  this  is 
perceptible,  even  in  our  firft-rate  mufical 
parties, — in  our  having  fo  often  only  pro- 
feflbrs  to  perform:  by  bringing  a public 
concert  into  a private  roorn^  where  the 
profelfed  muficlans  diredt,  and  the  ama- 
teurs take  no  part,  proceeding  from  the 
indolence  and  pride  of  luxury,  and  over- 
rating the  merits  of  execution,  from  a want 
of  feeling  for  the  expreffive  j the  party,  and 
the  mufic,  become  thereby  much  lefs  in- 
terefting,  and  accordingly  it  will,  in  timc^ 
be  heard  with  a cold  and  fafliionable  indif- 
ference, even  though  the  merits  of  the  per- 
formance fhould  increafe.  Befides,  profeP 
fors  feldom  make  the  beft  choice  : to  thine 
in  execution  is  too  often  their  objedt  j they 
have  not  always  the  tafte,  nor  the  liberty,  to 
prefer  fine  mufic  to  fine  playing,  and  will 
not,  in  that  way,  contribute  to  impro'^re 
the  general  tafte,  while  there  are  fo  few 
of  thofe  feeling  philofophic  amateurs  to 
VoL,  i.  • D ci  diredt, 
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dired,  and  who  take  a part.  I fear  we  {hall, 
in  time,  have  almoft  nothing  but  that  un- 
feeling kind  of  inftrumental  difficult  mufic, 
folos  and  folo  concertos,  which,  though 
fometimes  meritorious  in  its  way,  in  the 
hands  of  a Giardini  or  a Fifcher,  will  yet  re- 
tard inftead  off  promoting  the  ftudy  and  im- 
provement of  various  angelic  kinds  which, 

I fancy,  may  yet  be  produced, — kinds 
wherein  the  fpeaking  melodies,  the  heaven- 
ly harmony,  and  heart-felt  tones,  prevail 
with  accumulating  effects,  in  the  form  of 
quartettes,  quintettes,  or  concertantes.  Since 
Giardini  is  leaving  us,  I think  we  are  already 
ioling  that  little  tafte  for  tone  which  we  had 
acquired  from  him  ; and  I fear  the  'tafte  for 
inftrumental  difficulties  will  likewife  infe(St 
that  of  fmging,  and  take  place  of  the  truly 
vocal  and  divine,  before  it  is  brought  near 
to  perfection. 

There  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  mufic 
beyond,  or  as  it  were  out  of,  human  na- 
ture, and  .many  things  to  be  exprefled  be- 
lides  the  human  feelings  and  paffibns.  In 
attending  to  loiirie  of  the  firft-rate  Italian 
fingers,  %vho  have  judgment  to  fupport  a‘ 

certain 
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certain'  fimple  dignity,  I think  we  have; 
dired;ly  foine  idea  or  inclination  to  place 
the  charadler  out  of  human  nature,  above 
Its  ordinary  weaknefTes  and  defe£tsj'  and 
not  fubje6t  to  any  unmanly^  querulous^  or 
violent  expreflion ; and  the  fingers  Whoi 
give  into  thofe  expreffions.  Or  imitate  too 
far  the  inftrumental  tricks  of  execution,- 
become  vulgar  or  ridiculous  like  the  French  j 
or  defcend  into  the  charader  of  mere  in- 
ftrumental performers.  There  is  an  elegant 
fublime  fimplicity  of  idea  attainable  in  all 
the  fine  arts,  which  can  only  be  explained 
and  underftood  in  the  compofitions  and 
performance  of  great  mafters*  The  idea 
of  a divinity,  for  inftance,  formed  and 
executed  by  a Praxiteles,  a M.  Angelo,  of 
a Raphael,  will  fhew  us,  at  once,  what  it 
ftiould  be,  much  better  than  can  be  done 
by  words ; and  it  will  be  found  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a modern  French  of 
Dutch  artiftj  though  the  latter  might  be 
much  higher  finifhed.  May  not  we  hope 
that  this  great  and  good  tafte  in  mufic,  at 
leaft,  will  continue  fo  far  to  prevail  in 
Italy  as  to  keep  itfelf  alive^  and  form  now 
and  then  a Senefino,  of  a Manzolij  to  pre- 
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ferve  in  the  world  a fenfe  of  the  true  fub*^ 
lime  and  fimple  ftyle  of  Tinging  ? 

As  to  compofers,  though,  from  a fcarci- 
ty,  even  in  Italy,  of  firft-rate  mafters,  the 
fiddlers  may  feem  fometimes  to  ftep  into 
their  place,  yet  we  may  hope  that  now  and 
then  a Sacchini,  and  even  a fucceffioa  of 
fuch  men,  will  probably  be  produced  there, 
to  polifh  and  continue  the  chain  of  mufical 
progreffion.  Is  it  not  to  Germany  we  owe 
this  fcrambling  fiddling  tafte  for  execution, 
which  threatens  to  infedt  all  our  mufic  ? 
1 only  wifh  to  moderate,  not  to  banifli  it. 
If  thofe  ingenious  German  compofers  were 
to  ftudy  fimplicity  a little  more,  and  make 
mufic  within  the  powers  of  the  amateurs  to 
perform,  would  it  not  promote  and  extend 
the  art  much  more  than  by  producing  fo 
much  that  can  only  be  executed  by  profef- 
fors  ? The  Italians  are  often  aftonifhed  to  hear 
them,  the  French,  and  us,  play  fo  well,  and 
yet  fing  fo  ill,  and  to  fee  us  always  foliciting 
every  body  to  fing  where  there  is  nobody 
that  can  fing  fit  to  be  heard.  I think  all 
the  voices  to  the  north  of  the  Alps  and  the 

Pyren- 
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Pyrennees  are  diftinguifhable,  and  moft  of 
them  defedtive,  except  fome  bafs  voices. 

The  ingenious  modern  way  of  writing  or 
noting  of  mufic,  which  has  contributed  fo 
much  to  its  progrefs  and  complication,  has 
perhaps  likewile  deftroyed  much  of  its  fire 
and  effedts  : fuch  is  the  fate  of  every  thing 
human ; there  is  no  good  without  its  at- 
tendant evil.  When  we  come  to  be  fo 
fcientific  and  artificial  as  to  write  and  ftudy 
mufic  upon  paper,  the  noble  enthufiafm  of 
fimple  heroic  tunes  is  probably  gone ; we 
calmly  calculate  and  compare  the  beauties 
and  contrivances  of  harmony,  without  much 
feeling,  or  dwelling  on  the  melody  or  fong 
on  the  fentiments,  the  great  palfions,  or  events 
it  exprefles,  or  was  wont  to  exprefs  : fo  that 
our  pleafure  does  not  keep 'pace  with  the 
merits,  or  at  leaft  ingenuity,  of  the  com- 
pofitions  produced,  but  feems  to  go  in  a 
contrary  diredtion  ; and  our  paffion  or  love 
of  mufic,  the  moft  eflential,  feems  to  cool 
and  diminlfh  as  the  variety  and  quantity 
of  mufical  produdions  increafe. 
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In  the  progrefs  pf  refinement,  we  gra- 
dually forget  that  mufic  was  probably  in^* 
tended  as  an  extemporary  effufion  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  a fpurce  pf  ftudlous  and 
refined  pleafure;  but  the  latter,  you  fee,  gra- 
dually fwallows  up  the  former.  There  are 
certain  occafions  when  the  mufic  orthe  fong 
fhould,  at  leaft,  appear  to  be  the  immediate 
effufion  of  the  fancy  or  paflion,  and  tfie 
produdion  of  the  moment.  In  China,  it 
is  always  fuppofed  that  a mufician  fings 
and  plays  fpontaneoufly,  and  it  is  a difgrace 
to  want  a book.  Even  now,  in  our  moft 
laboured  compofitions  for  the  theatre,  the 
ador  or  finger  would  produce  much  lefs 
■ effed  if  that  fmall  degree  of  deception  wei'e 
dropped  and  he  w'ere  to  read  his  part, 
inftead  of  getting  it  by  heart.  Hence 
greater  and  more  various  eifeds  might 
probably  be  produced,  by  affifting  the 
deception,  and  fometimes  placing  the 
W'hole  apparatus  of  the  orcheftra  put  of 
fight,  and  moving  them  to  different 
difiances,  as  we  have  feen  partially  at- 
tempted, and  generally  with  confiderable 
fuccefs. 

We 
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We  tramontani  are  certainly  too  ftatlon- 
ary  in  our  tafte  and  invention,  and  forget 
that  mufic  is  a progrefTivc  art,  naturally 
fubjedt  to  perpetual  progrefs  and  variation; 
and  more  efpecially  fince  we  have  begun 
to  complicate  and  refine  it,  we  muft  let  it 
go  on ; and  where  fancy  and  genius 
abound,  the  beft  things  of  laft  year  muft 
ceafe  to  be  the  beft  of  this,—  as  in  Italy  and 
Spain  : but  I think  in  France  and  England, 
they  keep  teazing  and  tiring  every  perfon 
of  any  mufical  feelings  with  the  fame  things 
to  eternity. 

Indeed  we  meet  yet  with  fbme  extern-^ 
porary  performers  of  fong  in  the  coun- 
tries moft  mufieally  difpofed,  as  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Wales,  Scotland ; and  of  inftrumen- 
tal,  even  in  England.  If  your  organifts 
would  travel,  and  get  rid  of  their  national 
old  vulgar  church  ftyle,  their  voluntaries 
might  be  worth  hearing.  I can  fancy,  at 
times,  great  things  in  the  rapturous  poetic 
effufions  of  an  ancient  bard,  finging  in  the 
ilyle  of  a Homer  or  Oflian,  to  his  harp, 
partly  extemporary,  or  on  fgme  known  fub- 
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jc£t,  embelliflied  by  the  warmth  of  mo- 
mentary fancy  : but  fince  mufic  has  loft  her 
fimple  and  fublime,  with  her  poetic  origin 
and  ardent  admirers,  and  thence,  perhaps, 
her  beft  extemporary  powers,  her  bards  and 
minftrels  are  no  more ; fhe  often  becomes 
weak  and  fickly,  cold  and  languid,  though 
very  ingenious  and  refined;  and  her  greateft 
excellencies,  her  real  and  tranfcendent 
merits,  are  beyond  the  feelings  and  compre- 
henfion  of  thofe  who  are  not  muficians.  I 
fometimes  imagine,  if  mufic  were  again  to 
be  taught  at  the  common  fchools,  we 
might  perhaps  rekindle  fome  fparks  of  the 
warm  and  ready  genius  for  compofition, 
make  everybody  performers,  and  double  the 
pleafures  of  the  world.  It  feems  to  be  ftill 
lb  taught  in  Germany;  hence  the  mufical 
fuperiority  of  the  Germans ; and  hence 
they  may  go  on,  keep  nearer  to  the  Ita- 
lians, and  leave  the  reft  of  the  world  behind; 
but  their  ftyle  of  mufic,  as  far  as  it  may  be 
called  their  own,  is  not  perhaps  yet  fit  for 
imitation,  nor  to  take  a lead  ; it  feems  pe- 
culiar to  themfelves,  and  had  better  be  left 
and  admired  in  their  own  hands : it  feems 
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to  me  too  much  broken  and  afFe(fted,  not 
fufEciently  fimple  and  natural;  pieced  and 
patched  out  with  very  pretty  materials,  but 
which  feldom  join  well,  fo  as  to  form  a 
good  and  entire  whole:  itfeems  a pretty  and 
a peculiar  fpecies,  but  not  a comprehenfive 
clafs  or  genus : it  is  the  minute  and  rich 
Arabefque,  but  not  the  grand  and  fimple 
Grecian  architedqre. 

All  ranks  and  profeflions  are  interefted, 
and  all  fhould  join  in  promoting  good  tafte 
in  all  the  arts,  and  fhould  affift,  or  contri- 
bute towards  the  forming  fome  fund  for 
fending  young  people  abroad,  and  in  efta- 
blifliing  good  fchools  at  home,  fome  for 
mulic,  under  Italian  mafters,  like  thofe  at 
Naples  There  fhould  be  public  employ- 
ments for  the  greateft  proficients,  — for 


* I have  fince  learned,  that  a mufical  fchqol  was  planned 
by  Dr.  Burney,  and  ellablifhed  under  his  direftion,  and 
Giardini’s,  at  the  Foundling  Hofpical,  fome  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  but  was  overthrown  in  lefs  than  a month,  by 
fanatics  who  pretended  it  would  corrupt  the  morals  of  the 
children.  The  late  incrcafe  of  an  ignorant  and  vulgar  ftyle 
of  fanaticifm,  the  growing  weight  of  its  influence  in  mat- 
ters pf public  importance,  are  but  melancholy  fymptoms  of 
^ur  progrefs  in  education,  or  in  legiflaiion. 
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thofe  who  h^d  got  beyond  every  nationa- 
lity of  ftyle  and  manner,  and  had  gained 
certain  prizes  at  Rome.  No  mafter  of 
mufic,  for  example,  fhould  be  admitted  as 
candidate  for  certain  ports,  till  he  had  com- 
pofed,  at  leart,  one  Italian  opera  to  rtand 
the  tert  of  a Roman  audience.  Half  the 

> • I f t 

mufical  expences  of  .your  rich  and  great, 
beftowed  in  this  way,  would  have  double 
the  effed  on  the  national  tarte  and  genius. 

We  have  divided  the  liberal,  in  imitation 
of  the  ufeful  arts,  perhaps  too  much  : fome 
of  the  ancients  had  better  idea,s  of  thofe 
.things,  and  of  , their  mutual  connedion  : 
with  them,  mufic  and  dancing  comprehend- 
ed more  objeds,  which  they  perceived  to 
be  mutually  dependent : we  have  feparated 
thofe  into  more  parts,  and  may  thereby 
have  advanced  fome  of  them  farther:  but 
' thofe  parts  have  now  almort  forgot  each 
^oth^r  ; .they  go  on  fmgly,  and  are  fcarcely 
,now  parts  of  the  fame  whole  : their  ufes 
and  connedion  may  together  be  forgot.  A 
_yery  good  yiolinift,  for  inftance,  is  now 
often  .but  .an  indifferent  judge  of  fong,  and 

the 
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jhe  profeflbr  on  one  inftrument  does  not 
often  underftand  the  mufic  of  another  1 
the  moral  ufes  of  miific  likewife,  its  na- 
tural influence  on  the  palTions,  manners, 
and  on  the  other  arts,  may  gradually  dif- 
^ppear. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Italians,  muHc 
plight  have  been  left  to  degenerate  in  the 
cold  hands  of  cloiftered  fuperftition,  and 
In  thofe  of  itinerant  fiddlers  and  pipers; 
for,  alas  ! the  poor  bards,  who  might  have 
been  formed  into  fome  ufeful  and  elegant 
inftitutions,  were  barbaroufly  cruftied  be- 
fore mufic,  tafte,  and  letters,  could  be  faid 
to  revive:  colleges  offuch  men  might  have 
been  eftablifhed,  fo  as  to  preferve  and  im- 
prove all  the  connected  arts,  and  would 
have  linked  former  with  prefent  and  with 
future  times  : or  if  Italy  had  recovered  her 
liberty  and  importance  with  that  glimpfe  of 
tafte  and  knowledge  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  had  underftood  the  art  of  go- 
vernment as  well  as  fome  of  the  others,  all 
the  arts,  in  her  hands,  might  have  gone  on 
fo  improve  each  other  without  interruption, 

'1  and 
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and  might,  from  thence,  have  fpread  and 
frudified  nauch  more  throughout  Europe : 
but  then  Italy  would  perhaps  have  con- 
quered the  world  again ; however,  the 
danger,  the  poffibility  of  that  progrefs  Is 
now  probably  paft,  and  not  likely  foon  to 
return.  We  cannot  exped,  that  thofe 
things  can  ever^be  taken  up  again  with  the 
vigour  of  youth,  by  old  and  worn-out  na- 
tions, reduced  by  oppreflion,  fuperftition, 
^nd  indolence*  ^ 

Till  fome  nation  arife,  beginning  from 
the  ufual  rude  ftate,  governed  in  the  true 
old  paternal  and  patriotic  fpirit, — the  poet, 
philofopher,  magiftrate,  and  mufician,  fre- 
quently united  in  the  fame  perfon, — till 
then,  we  cannot  perhaps  exped  to  fee 
revived  the  great  charader  and  enlarged 
features  of  mulic,  and  the  other  arts, — nor 
^ a fufEcient  plenty  of  warm,  poetic,  mufical, 
and  heroic,  minds, — nor  the  true  fpirit  of 
fociety  and  government,  of  education  and 
happinefs,  on  principles  fufhciently  fimple 
and  perfed.  Since  moft  of  the  European 
nations  have  fo  long  paffed  thofe  periods, 

* thi^ 
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this  kind  of  retrofpedt  and  romantic  fpecu- 
lation  may  be  thought  vain  and  fruitlefs ; 
but  if  we  do  not  fometlmes  look  back  on 
the  line  we  have  palTed,  we  cannot  fo  well 
judge  of  that  before  us.  However,  the 
prefent  delightful,  though  refined  and  com- 
plicated art  of  mufic,  will  probably  be 
preferved  by  the  Italians,  even  beyond  the 
other  arts,  fupported  by  their  beautiful 
language. 

Since  all  words  are  not  fit  to  be  fung, 
nor  are  they  much  more  fo  for  being  in 
verfe,  the  compofer,  now  the  only  judge 
who  mud  determine  thefe  things,  fhould 
fometimes'  be  the  poet  likewife  ; like  Scar- 
latti and  fome  others : he  fhould  be  a man 
of  liberal  education,  of  extenfive  genius  and 
knowledge,  and  a great  pradical  mufician — 
a firfl-rate  charadler.  We  fhall  not,  pro- 
bably, till  then,  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  poetic 
meafure,  jingle  and  rhyme,  being  always 
necefiary  to  aria  ; nor  of  other  fimilar  bar- 
barifms  proceeding  from  the  too  great  di- 
vifion  of  the^arts,  and  their  unacquaintance 
with  each  other. 


It 
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It  may  be  thought,  by  fome,  that  we  hav6 
already 'mufic  enough,  and  that  we  may  have 
nearly  exhaufted  the  beft  mufical  ideas : 
on  the  contrary,  I think  much,  and  per- 
haps the  beft,  is  yet  to  come*  When  we 
return  from  our  erratic  excurfions,  and  find 
and  keep  the  true  path,  and  ftudy  effedls, 
the  fineft  things  may  yet  be  produced.  I 
have  fometimes  fancied,  that  a great  com- 
pofer  could  fet  a whole  ftory  or  opera  to 
ferious  mufic,  without  words ; — or  could 
begin,  by  fancying  or  creating  the  mufic, 
and  finding  the  words  afterwards : we  fee 
fome  of  the  ballets  tolerably  done  in  this 
way,  and  they  would  be  ftill  better  if  not 

fo  full  of  French  mufic  and  French  dan- 

• 

cing.  Much  filent,  expreflive,  but  tem- 
perate, adlion, — great  variety  of  well  ac- 
companied recitative,  might  all  be  oftener, 
and  more  fuccefsfully  ufed  than  hitherto, 
though  we  have  already  feen  very  fine 
fcenes  of  that  kind : when  the  nature  and 
effedts  of  aria^  contrafted  with  recitative, 
come  to  be  underftood ; when  the  different 
kinds  of  coro  and  femi-coro,  intermixing, 
and  alternating  with  fingle  voices,  and  with 

diftant 
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dlftant  founds,  which  may  occafionally  ap- 
proach and  retire  ; when  thefe  and  many 
other  things  come  to  be  well  ftudied  and 
known, the  greateft  effects  may  be  expelled; 
and  then  thofe  fcenes  of  diftrefs, — of  extreme 
forrow,  terror,  horror,  or  defpair,  which  we 
have  feen  fo  well  expreffed  by  Sacchini 
and  others,  are,  however,  yet  far  from, 
being  exhaufted  : they'  who  do  not  fee 
through  thefe,  a large  field  open  for  future 
effedfs  and  improvements,  are  not  made  to 
feel  or  to  advance  the  art.  Some  fine 
mufical  fcenes  open  to  the  mind  fuch  vaft 
conceptions,  that  the  art  appears  infinite. 
Some  other  parts,  as  the  duo — thofe  beauti- 
ful foliloquies  and  pathetic  arias^ — fome 
folitary  fcenes  of  diftrefs,  have  all  been  al- 
ready fo  well  executed,  that  one  can  only 
attempt  to  conceive  how  they  may  be  varied 
without  lofs,  Thofe  fcenes,  with  different 
degrees  of  contending  affedtions, — -different 
fteps  and  burfts  of  paflion, — the  fudden 
tranfition  from  recitative  to  arla^  from  that 
again  to  another,  and  the  contrary ; many 
of  thefe  have  been  well  felt  and  underftood, 
and  highly  worked  up, — but  never,  I be- 
lieve, 
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lieve,  with  much  fuccefs  out  of  Italy ; that 
fublime  part,  not  even  the  firft  of  the  Ger- 
mans could  ever  fully  feel,  comprehend, 
or  execute,  unlefs  it  were  fuch  of  them  as 
became  Italians,  like  HalTe,  Gluck,  &c. 

Yes,  we  mufl;  all  fiibmlt  to  the  Italians ; 
they  muft  yet  dictate  in  this,  and  all  the 
other  arts  of  tafte : but,  alas ! it  is  melan- 
choly to  fee  thofe  arts  with  fuch  threatening 
fymptoms  of  decline  in  their  native  Italian  ' 
foil,  amidft  fo  many  furrounding  advan- 
tages, upon  which  their  growth  and  cultiva- 
tion have  been  thought  to  depend : but 
' many  other  things  are  necelfary  to  their 
fupport,  befides  thofe  advantages : without 
fome  radical  change  in  their  governments^ 
the  Italians  will  probably  go  on  to  decline 
in  the  arts,  as  in  induftry,  virtue,  and 
public  fpirit.  In  order  to  be  great  in  one 
thing,  we  muft  probably  be  great  in  all,— ^ 
in  arts  and  in  arms : many  things,  nay^ 
every  thing  is  perhaps  neceffary  to  raife  a 
people  to  any  great  attempts ; our  pride^ 
our  ambition,  and  intereft,  muft  all  be 

t 

flattered,  and  gradually  fed  with  hopes  and 

rewards  j 
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Rewards,  in  order  to  make  us  move  and 
€xert  ourfelves : where  any  thing  material 
is  wanting,  we  are  ready  enough  to  find 
excules  for  our  negledl  or  indolence,  and 
naturally  gravitate  towards  repofe.  To 
advance  far  in  the  arts,  a nation  muft  like- 
wife  be  of  fome  political  importance  in  the 
general  fcale,  capable  of  national  pride, 
and  equal  to  the  pre-eminence  of  taking 
the  lead  in  fome  things  of  importance  : 
there  mull;  be  motives  fuflicient  to  attempt 
great  eftablilhments  on  grand  and  com- 
prehenfive  views, — to  ftiraulate  and  tranf- 
port  the  minds  of  men  not  only  to  the 
labour  of  imitation,  but  up  to  the  pride  and 
warmth  of  original  invention. 

The  great  efieds  and  love  of  mufiO  In 
other  times  and  countries,  might  be  no 
proof  of  its  merit  according  to  our  ftandard. 
We  fee  nations,  who  have  only  a few  poor* 
fimple  tunes,  become  fonder  of  them  than 
we  of  the  choiceft  of  all  our  great  variety. 
Luxury  and  plenty  pall  and  blunt  the  ap- 
petite. The  mountaineer  loves  his  mifer- 
able  rocks  and  glens,  probably,  far  more 

VoL.  L E e than 
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than  the  inhabitant  of  the  richer  plains 
does  his  cultivated  fields  ; and  thefe  dif* 
ferent  degrees  of  paffion  and  attachment 
will  produce  proportional  differences  on 
their  minds ; the  one  warm  and  wild,  the 
other  cold  and  fedate : even  in  modern 
times,  we  know  that  whole  armies  have 
• been  fired  to  enthufiaftic  degrees  of  exer- 
tion, by  the  timely  ftriking  up  of  fome  fa- 
vourite national  air  or  fong;  it  has  been 
praiHifed  with  Highlanders,  Swifs,  Ruffians. 
Pleallires  are  providentially  more  equally 
diftributed  than  they  appear  to  be : they 
who  have  but  few  good  things,  happily, 
feein  to  rellfh  them  in  a kind  of  Inverfe 
jatio  of  their  number. 

But  it  was  not  mufic,  as  fuch,  in  our 
idea,  it  was  poetry  recited  or  fung,  as  be- 
fore obferved,  that  fo  pleafed  and  affedled 
fome  of  the  Greeks ; — it  was  fome  kind  of 
mufical  declamation.  In  Italy,  in  their 
public  Ipef'.king  and  preaching,  and  in  re- 
citing of  verfe,  they  have  ftill  fome  fuch 
tune,  which  indeed  we  do  not  at  fir  ft  much 
Ukej  but  it  may  have  fuffered  great  change, 
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by  pafling  fo  long  through  the  medium  of 
monkifli  ignorance  and  bad  tafte  : on  the 
revival  of  inufic,  cloiftered  learning  might 
take  one  road,  and  that  of  fociety  and  the 
11  age  another  ; that  this  tune,  ourchaunts, 
the  Spanilh  romance,  and  the  prefent  Ita- 
lian recitative,  may  all  have  proceeded  from, 
the  fame  fource,  though  now  fo  different* 
The  ancient  Greek  modes,  with  their  mufiCj 
their  declamation,  and  poetry,  all  con- 
nedted,  I can  conceive,  might  have  pro- 
digious effedls,  and  a permanent  influence 
on  their  manners  and  charadler.  When, 
they  becarbe  a Roman  province,  they  pro- 
bably foon  loft  thofe  elegant  ideas  and 
amufements.  Polybius,  I believe,  was 
among  the  laft  of  their  WTiters  who  faw, 
and  was  fen  Able  of  all  the  poflible  influence 
of  mufic  ; and  it  is  vexatious  to  think,  that 
probably  no  one  will  ever  fee  it  again. 

We  muft  fuppofe  the  Greeks  had  fome 
good  mufic,  they  felt  fo  true  and  refined, 
fo  juftly  in  every  thing.  It  feeras  they  had 
a method  of  notation,  and  with  the  niceft 
ears  and  fenfibiiity  adverted  to  every  thing 
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in  founds  and  language ; yet  we  fee  all  waS 
infufficient  to  tranfmit  their  modes  of  pro- 
nunciation, of  fpeaking,  reciting : we  may 
wifli  they  had  poffefled  a notation  more  like 
ours,  to  have  tranfmitted  to  us  more  of 
their  meaning. 

/ 

We  moderns  have  no  mufical  lan- 
guage 1 the  expreflion,  taken  from  the  an- 
cients, is  now  unintelligible  to  us:  we  have 
no  language  that  fmgs,  though  we  have 
mufic  that  fpeaks  or  expreifes  the  paffions, 
in  ways  however  of  its  own,  quite  different 
from  thofe  of  our  elocution : the  Italian 
being  the  beh  language  for  fmging,  feems 
to  have  happened  almoft  by  accident,  or 
partly,  perhaps,  from  fome  communication 
with  the  Greeks : the  latter  Romans  had 
probably  refined  their  tafte  and  pronuncia- 
tion by  the  ufe  of  the  Greek  language ; 
that  tafte,  with  the  acquired  habits,  powers, 
and  pofture  of  the  organs,  might  have 
fome  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  came  afterwards  to  be  gradual- 
ly produced  from  the  Latin,  and  the  other 

languages  of  their  neighbours  and  conquer- 
ors, 
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ors,  viz.  the  prefent  Italian ; the  finging  did 
not  probably  grow  up  with  it,  but  was 
afterwards  taken  up  from  the  church.  The 
Greeks,  proceeding  in  a contrary  diredtion, 
had  probably  formed  a fpecies  of  mufic  and 
fong,  built  on  the  accents  and  tones  of  their 
language,  by  which  the  degree  of  expref- 
fion  might  be  greatly  heightened,  and  with- 
out being  totally  changed,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  all  our  verbal  expreffions  the  moment 
w^e  begin  to  fing  any  of  them  *.  none  of  the 
tones  or  intervals  of  our  mufic  having  any 
relation  to  thofe  of  fpeaking,  nor  can  the 
one  ever  recal  the  other  to  mind. 

It  is  perhaps  poffible  to  note  down  com- 
. inon  fpeech  in  Mr.  Steele’s  way,  but  not 
by  our  prefent  diatonic  fcale ; and  when  it 
is  done  and  performed  on  an  inftrument,  it 
can  give  us  no  idea  of  any  mufic  or  accom- 
paniment. Mr.  S.  complains  of  a prefer- 
ence being  often  given  in  fong  to  a pretty 
mufical  idea,  though  it  run  counter  to  every 
accentual  property  of  the  words  : certainly, 
it  muft  be  fo  with  our  mufic ; though  it 
ought  not  often  to  run  counter,  it  muft 

E e 3 take 
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take  a cUfFerent  path  of  its  own  : this  Is  not 
ail  abufe,  but  a neceffary  confequence  of 
the  now  innate  difference  between  the 
mufical  and  poetical  expreffions,  which  have 
no  relation  to  each  other  in  tone,  time,  or 
lythmus,  but  only  in  the  fentiment.  The 
neareft  refemblance  may  be  thought  to  con- 
fift  in  the  time;  but  in  fpeaking  the  moft 
ineafured  profe  or  verfe,  you  will  find  that 
mufical  time  is  never  the  ftandard  the  mind 
refers  to : and  the  fancied  divifion  of  mu- 
fical bars  in  language,  is  too  forced  a con- 
ceit, and  never  can  be  applied  : and  no 
founds  can  be  mufic  to  us,  nor  give  us  any 
idea  of  mufical  expreffion,  except  thofe 
upon  the  fcale  w^hich  we  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  confider  and  to  feel  as  miific. 

A few  more  remarks  on  the  tafte  and 
genius  of  our  merry  friends  here,  before  we 
quit  them.  With  all  their  vivacity,  and 
great  abilities  and  paffion  for  mufic,  I think 
it  is  allowed,  that  they  fucceed  as  badly  as 
any  of  us,  and  feldomer  pleafe  any  but 
themfelvesin  their  compofitions  or  perform- 
ance,— but  m^ore  efpecially  in  the  vocal : 

yet. 
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yet,  I think,  while  they  keep  within  the 
limits  of  what  may  be  called  the  lively  or 
buffa  fpecies  of  mufic,  where  the  time  is 
well  marked,  and  its  motion  effentiaj,  they 
are  lefs  ohenfive;  many  of  their  little  airs, 
we  all  know,  are  rather  pleafing  to  the  mod; 
general  or  common  tafte,  and  that  fome  of 
them  are  rather  rnore  than  popular,  or 
vulgarly  pretty — if  they  could  fing  them. 
But  generally,  in  proportion  as  the  French 
venture  beyond  thofe  limits  (which  they 
too  frequently  do),  and  attempt  any  ferious 
expreffion  of  the  great  paflions,  then  they 
as  gradually  become  ridiculous,  and  pre- 
fently  get  into  the  vulgar  fcream  or  howl, 
of  extreme  paffion,  or  bodily  pain,  which 
is  quite  intolerable  to  every  body  but  them- 
felves:  generally  in  extremes,  they  know 
but  few  of  the  numerous  fhades  between, 
and  where  beauty  and  elegance  generally 
dwell.  But  in  every  thing  lively  or  comic 
they  certainly  excel  j and  their  petite  opej'a^ 
in  fpite  of  their  unfortunate  language,  voice, 
and  manner,  generally  goes  off  tolerably 
w^ell,  on  account  of  their  natural,  corredV, 
and  graceful  a6Uon.  Indeed,  the  wit  and 
E e 4 humour^ 
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humour,  the  lively  or  comic,  of  every  na- 
tion, is  moftly  excellent  in  its  way,  and 
being  rather  local,  is  what  no  foreigner  can 
with  propriety  pretend  to  criticife;  and 
theirs,  with  the  addition  of  the  graces 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  becomes  fometimes 
excellent.  But  the  ferious  being  more  uni-» 
verfal,  and  belonging  to  humanity  in  ge- 
neral, all  are  competent  to  decide  on  its 
merits  or  refemblance. 

Though  our  mufical  tafte  in  England 
may  be  equally  deficient,  yet  from  fome 
things  that  have  been  formerly  produced 
among  us,  I can  conceive  a certain  degree  of 
capability  in  our  difpofition  apd  language,  to- 
wards a kind  of  wild  romantic  or  melancholy 
fong,  which  might  be  carried  much  farther, 
if  we  could  more  frequently  produce  a 
Shakefpear  to  write,  and  aPurcel  to  compofe 
and  to  ling,  or  rather  one  to  do  all,  and  a 
fucceflion  of  fuch  men:  but  now,  I believe, 
the  wifefl  thing  for  us  would  be  to  remain 
filent  for  a while,  and  let  the  Italians  fing 
to  us,  and  travel  to  Italy  while  young,  till 
^v£  learn  to  fmg  like  them : indeed,  theirs 

15 
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is  probably  the  only  language  now  lit  to  be 
Fung,  and  all  nations,  who  have  any  tafte, 
will  learn  and  adopt  it  for  that  purpofe,  as 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Nor  are  thefe  things 
of  fuch  fmall  confcquence  as  may  at  firll 
appear  : if  we  have  fpoiled  our  mouths, 
our  language,  and  our  ears,  by  falfe  delicacy 
and  alfedation,  thefe  defeds  will  extend  to 
feemingly  diftant  objedbs  : the  fenfe  em- 
ployed in  judging  of  thefe  things  can  like- 
wife  judge  of  others;  and  when  it  is  fpoiled, 
its  errors  and  deficiencies  will  have  influ- 
ence, not  only  on  our  mufic,  but  on  all 
fubjeds  where  the  ear  and  the  mouth  are 
concerned,  and  perhaps  on  many  others 
where  the  connection  is  lefs  obvious. 

By  accumulation^  analogous  fentiments 
affifl:  and  augment  each  other  prodigioufly|' 
they  multiply  and  increafe  the  impreflions, 
in  fome  duplicate  or  higher  proportion, 
much  beyond  the  fura  of  all:  if,  for  ex- 
ample, in  mulic,  to  a fine  tone  be  added 
the  chiarc'Z’za^  vaghezza^  and  good  modii-^ 
latlon^  and  then  a good  portamento^  the 
effects  will  increafe  in  fome  fuch  progref- 

fion ; 
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fion ; and,  converrdy,  a deficiency  in  any 
of  thefe  will  proportionally  affed  the 
whole : now,  I fear,  we  are  generally  de- 
ficient in  moft  of  thefe,  and  fometimes  in 
all.  This  dodrine  of  accumulation  is 
curious ; it  goes  much  farther,  and  takes 
in  the  objects  of  different  fenfes  ; numerous 
inftances  of  which  might  be  given,  but 
'which  I mull  leave  your  fancy  to  purfue. 

Tafte  and  her  attendant  graces  are  at 
length  introduced,  though  late,  into  your 
ifland,  and  are,  doubtlefs,  making  fome 
progrefs,  though  they  fpread  themfelves  ‘ 
but  flowly  over  the  face  of  your  country, 
and  find  but  little  fpace  to  dwell  between 
the  approaching  extremes  of  vulgarity  and 
affedation.  Yet,  I think,  you  may,  by 
your  ufual  perfeverance,  fucceed,  and  get 
beyond  all  the  other  nations,  except  Italy, 
in  moft  of  the  arts ; you,  philofophers, 
may  go  on  and  difcover  on  what  their  ad- 
vancement depends,  if  you  can  efcape  the 
danger  of  that  national  conceit  which  dif- 
dains  foreign  affiftance:  you  may  fee  the 
infi^fficiency  of  wealth  alone,  and  the 

power 
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power  of  other  incentives,  more  fuited  to 
the  ambition  and  the  caprices  of  genius  ; you 
may  perhaps,  in  time,  complete  the  chain 
on  which  their  advancement  depends,  but 
which  the  want  of  a link  may  render  ufelefs. 

The  obfervation  of  your  friend  is  fenfible, 
and  perhaps  fometimes  true,  though  pro- 
bably more  ingenious  than  folid,  viz.  that 
mufical  people  may  not  be  fo  well  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  beauties  of  language  as  fome 
others  : ” and  that,  accuftomed  to  the  richer 
founds  of  mufic,  they  may  not  have  much 
I'elilh  for  the  more  tame  and  rational  beau- 
ties of  fpeech.  I have  obfe^ved,  that  few 
of  the  poets  of  thefe  days  have  much  tafte 
for  mufic,  but  I have  known  muficians 
who  had  a tafte  for  poetry:  all  this  is 
from  beftowing  too  much  time  and  atten- 
tion on  one  thing,  and  remaining  unac- 
quainted with  others,^  from  a too  great  di- 
vifion  of  the  arts  ; and  the  mufical  ear, 
when  turned  to  thofe  objecfts,  will  be  found, 
at  leaft,  as  capable  of  diftinguilhing  as  any 
other 


* Since  the  above  was  written,  1 have  feen  RoufTeau’s 
^tteron  mufic,  and- am  pleafied  to  find  I have  moftly  adopted 

hit 
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his  ideas : only  I think  he  is  ftill  embarrafled,  by  confider- 
ing  mufic  or  finging  as  a fpecies  of  elocution  or  declama- 
tion, and  in  endeavouring  to  fubjefl  it  to  fome  of  the  rules 
of  fpeaking:  whereas,  lam  ftill  inclined  to  confider  the 
mufical  art  now  as  totally  different,  and  fubjeft  only  to 
rules  of  its  own.  Some  other  of  his  ideas  are  ftill  rather 
too  French, — as  his  notions  of  duo, — his  own  compofitions ; 
but  we  mud  not  expedt  him'  to  get  entirely  free  from  the 
fhackles  of  the  language  and  nation  in  which  he  was,  in  a 
manner,  born  and  bred. 
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LETTER  XXII. 

Paris,  — France,  — Poetiy^  French  and 
Italian. — Of  Writing, 

To  Mr.  A.  J . 

Before  you  leave  home,  you  will,  of 
courfe,  direct  your  reading  to  the  objeds 
in  view,  and  fee  your  own  country:  without 
thefe  it  would,  indeed,  be  hardly  worth  while 
to  go  abroad  and  wafte  the  time,  which, 
in  many  other  cafes,  becomes  doubtful  if  it 
might  not  be  better  fpent  at  home : but  if 
you  mean,  like  too  many  of  our  young 
travellers,  to  run  away  from  your  ftudies, 
or  from  yourfelf,  into  all  the  French  non- 
fenfe  and  etourderie  of  the  falhionable  and 
fooHfh  world,  I havc\  no  advice  to  give, 
nor  could  you  take  it  if  I had : not  that  I 
wifh  to  curtail  the  few  trappings  and  plea- 
fures  of  life,  and  cut  utility  to  the  quick ; 
I only  meau  to  relinquilh  advifmg,  in  mat- 
ters 
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ters  of  mere  amufement,  to  others  better 
qualified,  and  to  recommend  mixing  bufi-  - 
nefs  with  pleafure  for  the  advantage  of 
both,  and  am  totally  againft  travelling 
without  fome  tutor  or  friend ; it  will  re- 
quire all  the  efforts  and  knowledge  of  both 
to  extract  the  effence  of  utility  in  travelling. 

We  fee  too  many  idle  and  vicious  young 
Engliflimen,  running  about  the  world 
alone,  without  either  reftraint  or  affift- 
ance,  both  of  which  they  ftand  fo  much  in 
need  of. 

• } 
This  fame  Paris  you  may  find  a very  I 
agreeable  place,  if  you  are  well  recom- 
mended, and  likewife  very  ufeful  to  your 
views  offiudy,  if  you  have  refolution  enough 
not  to  be  difiipated  by  its  frivolous  amufe- 
ments;  which  is  not  fo  difficult,  I think,  as 
in  London;  and  you  may  be  lefs  fubjeft  to 
various  difiradions  and  interruptions.  This 
is  more  like  a great  country  town,  and  not 
the  feat  of  the  court,  nor  of  commerce,  and 
therefore,  I conceive,  more  agreeable.  Peo- 
ple here  feem  to  have  more  leiliire  and  in- 
clination to  converfe, — to  ftudy,  or  philo- 
3 fophize 
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fophize  with  us  ; while  in  London,  you 
all  feem  perpetually  ablbrbed  in  fome  anxi- 
ous piirfuit, — in  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of 
bufinefs.  Hence  the  agreeable  arts  of  life 
are  here  more  confidered  and  improved, 
though  oftner  mixed  up  with  a trifling  or 
bad  tafte.  Many  things  that  are  treated  - 
with  negledt  and  contempt  by  your  fulky 
matter-of-fad-men,  become  here  of  an 
agreeable  importance.  And  if  their  people 
of  fafhion,  their  artifls,  teachers,  modijies^ 
&c.  had  but  a little  more  true  tafte,  travel, 
and  knowledge  of  nature,  many  of  their 
trifles  might  probably  grow  into  real  coii- 
fequence  among  people  of  fenfe,  through- 
out the  reft  of  Europe,  as  well  as  here.  If 
it  fhould  become  the  fafhion  among  them, 
again,  to  travel,  and  to  encourage  ftrangers 
of  merit,  their  fuperior  vivacity  and  quick- 
nefs  of  abilities  would  again  appear,  and 
turn  to  account. 

If  you  can  fteadily  purfue  your  plan  of 
ftudies  here,  in  chemiftry,  anatomy,  phi- 
lofophy,  you  may  get  more  ufeful  know- 
ledge in  two  years,  than  in  all  the  five  you 

have 
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have  pafled  at  college.  I am  only  in  doubt 
if  fome  of  the  time  might  not  be  better  paffed 
in  fome  part  of  Germany,  were  it  only  for 
the  habits  of  fteadinefs  and  application, 
which  may  be  acquired  there. 

t 

To  this  agreeable  nation  and  language, 
the  world  is,  and  may  yet  be  indebted  lor 
many  good  things.  Their  manners  and 
converfation,  as  well  as  lituation,  may  long 
continue  to  attrad  the  ftrangers  of  every 
country,  and  form  a beneficial  intimacy 
among  us  all— a kind  of  ftandard  and 
point  of  re-union  for  European  manners 
and  fociety,  which  may  have  influence 
even  on  public  meafures  and  opinions,  may 
foften  and  humanize  the  unfeeling  maxims 
of  ftate  policy,  and  retard  our  falling,  or 
driving  each  other,  back  into  barbarifm. 
We  may,  and  perhaps  ought,  now  to  go 
on  and  polifh  ourfelves  upon  them,  and 
may  gain  more  than  we  lofe,  by  rubbing 
off  fome,  though  formerly  valuable  and 
diftinguifliing,  points  of  national  charadter. 
As  nations  mix  and  become  better  members 
of  this  European'  fociety,  or  republic^ 

which 
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Which  feems  now  gradually  to  aflimllate 
and  alTociate  more  intimately  than  former- 
ly. We  muft  all  conform,  in  many  things, 
to  what  the  majority  may  pleafe  to  deter- 
mine : fo  that  it  becomes  daily  more  ne- 
celTary,  that  this  central  and  leading  nation, 
be  well  fludied  and  known,  efpecially  by’ 
all  thofe  who  may  have  any  public  part  to 
adt. 


Although^  in  judging  of  tafte  and  fenti- 
ment,  we  can,  none  of  us,  pretend  *to  abfo- 
lute  impartiality,  and  although  I am,  rather 
voluntarily,  an  imperfed;  critic  in  poetic 
affairs  ; yet,  you  fee  we  are  not  therefore 
deterred  from  judging  for  ourfelves,  and  I 
feel  not  the  lefs  decided,  even  in  the  moft 
fmgular  opinions.  You  know,  that  I think 
they  have  hardly  any  poetry  in  French,  and, 
to  my  ear,  their  language  is  incapable  of 
the  true  fublime.  Whatever  good  fenfe, 
or  beautiful  imagery,  we  may  admire  in 
their  bell  poets,  thofe  are  produced  inde- 
pendently of  their  language  ; nor  can  their 
fentiments  receive  thofe  embellifhments 
which  are  conveyed  by  found,  till  tranflated 
VoL.  I,  F f into 
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into  languages  more  capable  of  bellowing 
them,  I have  met  with  feveral  of  their 
pieces,  which,  in  their  native  tongue,  are 
fenfible  and  interefting,  but,  when  tranllated 
into  Italian,  become  likewife  beautiful,  and 
hence  more  interefting.  I confefs,  how- 
ever, a decided  partiality,  you  know,  for 
the  Italian,  which,  to  me,  appears  the 
only  modern  language  capable  of  exprelT- 
ing  the  poetic  beauties,,  by  the  help  of 
founds.  Nor  does  this  prediledion  proceed 
entirely  from  its  aptnefs  for  vocal  mufic,  as 
many  of  their  firft  produdions  in  poetry  are 
not  the  fitted  to  be  fung  : but  this  language 
feems  now  the  only  one  poftefled  of  thofe 
beautiful  combinations  and  arrangements  of 
founds  that  can  charm  the  ear  as  well  as 
the  underftanding , and  from  the  efte<fts  of 
accummulation,  both  thefe  powers  are  mu- 
tually increafed.  And  yet  thefe  founds  are 
totally  different  from,  and  independent  on, 
mufic.  It  would  be  difficult  and  tedious  to 
explain  here,  in  what  their  effeds  and  beau- 
ties confift.  To  be  fenfible  of  them,  the 
belt  way  is  to  learn  the  language  in  the 

country. 
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I ought  likewife  to  confefs,  that  what 
pleafes  me  moft  is  that  familiar  and  natural 
fimplicity  we  meet  with  in  Petrarch,  Dante, 
Boyardo,  Ariofto,  Boccacio,  &c.  &c.  with 
which  I am  fo  charmed,  that  after  reading 
them,  I cannot,  for  a long  time,  relifh  any 
other  ftyle.  A French  burfting  or  drawl- 
ing attempt  at  fublimity  would  then  make 
me  fick. 

Another,  with  different  tafle  and  habits, 
might  think  this  all  prejudice  or  prepof- 
fefllon.  Hence  we  are  led  to  doubt  the 
certainty  of  any  ftandard  or  fixed  principles 
in  tafte.  And  this  uncertainty  muft  pro- 
bably ever  prevail  in  practice,  after  all  that 
has  been  written  and  taught  about  it,  fo 
long  as  cuftom  continues  to  be  a kind  of 
fecond  nature.  At  leaft,  in  this  manner, 
are  we  obliged  to  fettle  the  matter,  as  well 
as  we  can,  in  accounting  for  the  great  di- 
verfity  in  tafte,  and  of  the  opinions  con- 
cerning it. 

But  although  we  can  never  bring  all  men 
to  like  and  diflike  the  fame  things,  and  in 

F f 2 the 
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the  fame  degree,  and  eaeh  of  us  will  have 
his  own  fcale  or  gradation  of  beauties  ; yet 
we  fee  fome  things  are  univerfally  liked ; 
and  there  are,  doubtlefs,  fome  principles, 
or  extended  limits,  where  beauty  ends  and 
deformity  begins,  and  within  which,  men 
and  nations  may  differ  without  being 
wrong. 

Both  we  and  the  French  have  llkewife 
had  that  fimple  naif  manner  of  writing, 
before  mentioned,  and  abandoned  it  again, 

I think,  too  foon,  before  it  was  perfedfed. 
They,  foon  after  Montaigne,  left,  inftead 
of  im’itating,  his  frank,  eafy,  and  graceful 
manner,  which  1 confider  as  the  natural 
fori  of  their  language  : they  have,  fmce, 
attempted,  and  gone  through,  feveral  dif- 
ferent ftyles  in  writing,  to  fome  of  which 
it  is  certainly  not  fo  well  adapted.  They 
have  written  in  the  turgid  and  conceited, 
in  the  tedious  and  languid,  manner.  The 
fafhion  feems  now,  the  rapid,  fhort,  fiery 
ftyle,  of  declaiming  on  every  ^fubje£t, 
which  I think  anfwers  pretty  well  in  fome 
cafes,  and  fuits  the  language,  when  em- 
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ployed  with  judgment  and  fimpliclty,  in 
which,  however,  they  are  often  deficient, 
and  can  fcldom  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation.  Voltaire  I confidcr  as  their  great 
and  heft  leader  in  this,  and  he  has  already 
had,  and  may  yet  have,  fome  luccefsful 
followers.  But  you  have,  doubtlefs,  al- 
ready good  enough  accounts  of  thefe  things. 
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LETTER'  XXIII. 

‘The  French  a great  Nation. — General  Re- 

JleEliotis. 

To  Mr.  A.  J . 

IN  confidering  the  French,  we  are  fome-f 
times  led  to  doubt  or  wonder,  how  a 
nation,  made  up  of  fuch  defeds,  under 
the  moft  oppreffive  kind  of  government, 
could  ever  be  fo  great  in  fo  many  ways. 
On  examining  the  country,  and  feeing  how 
the  people  live, — bread  almoft  their  only 
food,  and  not  always  good,  nor  plenty  : 
fo  fmall  a Ihare  of  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labour  for  themfelves,  and  that  Ihare  not 
very  fecure  : though  often  apparently  con- 
tented and  happy,  we  muft  doubt  the  reali- 
ty of  that  happinefs: — if  really  contented 
with  poverty  and  dependance — with  dirt 
and  mifery,  we  muft  exped  but  little  vigour 
exertion  from  fuch  a people.  How- 
ever 


or 
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ever  we  may  be  inclined,  in  fpeculation, 
to  magnify  the  influence  of  moral  and 
phyfical  defedts,  with  which  we  are  not 
much  acquainted,  and  to  feel  too  great  a 
contempt  for  whatever  differs  from  us, 
though  only  in  appearance  ; we  muff  re- 
colledl,  that  men  are  men,  though  in  rags 
and  wooden  fhoes  ; and  twenty  millions  of 
people  fo  well  fituated,  and  compreffed  as 
thefe  are,  and  with  fo  happy  a difpofition, 
if  only  left  to  themfelves,  and  proteded 
from  foreign  injury,  and  from  each  other, 
even  though  confiderably  opprelTed  by  their 
government ; muff  ftill  be  a great  nation, 
as  the  world  goes  ; da7is  le  pais  des  aveugles^ 
les  borgnes  fotit  rols : and  we  know  that 
thefe  people  have  the  art  to  appear  ftill 
greater  than  they  really  are,  and  to  acquire 
more  than  their  due  fhare  of  influence  in 
the  fcale  of  Europe.  With  half  their  pre- 
fent  evils  and  impediments  removed,  they 
might  perhaps  be  too  great  for  all  the  reft. 

What  a pity  you  Englifti  do  not  chufe  to 
be  more  amiable,  that  you  might  rival  them 
in  every  thing,  and  even  in  their  own  way. 

F f 4 Bur, 
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But,  indeed,  I think  rudenefs  is  now  the 
mode  in  both  countries  ; the  French  took 
it  up,  probably  from  fancying  it  was  Eng- 
lifh,  and  we  copy  it  from  them.  An  af- 
fected cold  ftare  of  indifference,  or  noncha~ 
lance^  now  meets  you  in  all  fafhionable 
focietieS' — it  is  alleged,  by  way  of  leaving 
you  at  your  eafe  ; very  different  from  the 
over-anxious,  the  troublefome  attention  and 
politenefs  of  former  times.  Their  morn- 
ing drefs,  which  they  call  <2 is  per- 
fectly flovenly,  and  often  nafly.  The  man- 
ners, in  fome  provincial  towns,  where  one 
meets  yet  with  a little  old-fafhioned  civility 
and  formality,  de  la  vicille  cour^  I find  far 
more  agreeable,  ' 

There  are  certain  advantages,  if  we 

knew  how  to  ufe  them,  that  attend  every 

character  and  way  of  life.  Even  poverty 

has  its  advantages.  This  people,  though 

not  equal  to  us  in  ftrength,  refolution,  per- 

feverance,  yet,  in  many  fituations,  would 

be  able  to  exift,  while  we  fhould  ftarve. 

And  this  we  fhali  find  to  be  the  cafe,  in 
/ 

fome  degree,  on  comparing  ourfelves  with 

mofl 
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iT\oft  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Europe* 
Great  things  have  fometimes  been  done  by 
their  armies.  In  the  hands  of  a mafter,  an 
indifferent  inftrument  becomes  a good  one. 
The  great  man,  who  knows  the  fort  and 
the  foible  of  his  nation,  will  do  as  much 
with  fuch  indifferent  tools  as  fome  others 
with  the  beft. 

Fortunately,  mankind  have  generally 
fome  motives  for  exertion,  and  are  natu- 
rally fo  bent  on  getting  forwards,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  kept  back  by  the  moft  power- 
ful impediments,  fuch  as  civil  and  religious 
tyranny,  joined  to  fhackle  them.  Their 
natural  wants  and  paffions  will  not  let  them 
fit  long  ffill.  And  here,  their  lively  and 
agreeable  manner,  and  perpetual  appear- 
ance of  attivity,  all  help  to  impofe  a little, 
and  make  them  feem  capable  of  more  than 
they  really  are.  You  know,  that  the 
world  confiders  things  in  a flovenly  way, 
and  how  few  are  above  the  vulgar  methods 
of  judging  of  men  and  things,  of  merit, 
of  charaders,  by  a few  outward  appear- 
ances, 
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ances,  or  by  fome  accidental  fuccefs ; leav- 
ing the  few  obfervers  of  men  to  look 
nearer,  and  eftimate  their  real  value.  You 
are  a great  nation,  made  up  of  great  and 
folid  materials,  like  the  buildings  of  the 
Romans.  This  is  a great  nation,  but  com- 
pofed  of  lelfer  materials,  like  the  tabique 
walls  of  the  Moors. 

However,  not  only  comparatively,  but 
rather  pofitively  and  intrinfically,  we  mull 
allow  this  nation  a great  deal  of  merit,  of 
induftry,  and  other  virtues,  in  fpite  of  all 
their  faults  and  weakneifes, — of  poverty 
and  bad  government.  But  they,  as  well 
as  other  people,  are  fitter  for  fome  things 
than  for  others.  I fhould,  for  example, 
think  them  fitter  for  manufactures  than  for 
agriculture  or  navigation.  And  it  might 
be  from  fome  idea  of  this  kind,  that  the 
great  Ccrlbert  feemed  to  promote  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  beyond  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  has  been  thought  to 
require,  by  other  great  men,  as  Sully,  &c. 

• They  are  known  to  be  far  better  for  an 

atta*5k 
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attack  than  for  defence,  which  you  fliould 
never  forget.  But  I do  not  wifh  to  give 
you  remarks  already  well  known. 

It  is  not  to  prejudice  you  againft  this 
people,  that  I endeavour  to  fift  out  their 
faults  and  defedls. . I wifli  to  point  out  to 
you  the  lefs  obvious,  the  hidden  flaws  of 
things,  which  you  may,  one  day,  exa- 
mine for  yourfelf  j and  that  you  may  be 
led  to  look  farther  than  the  furface  of 
appearances,  which  is  certainly  full  as  ne- 
ceflary  in  this  country  as  in  any  other. 

We  all  fee  through  different  mediums. 
It  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impofTible,  to 
give  or  acquire  fome  forts  of  knowledge, 
without  prejudice.  All  knowledge,  that 
deferves  the  name,  tends  to  fyffem. 
Things,  in  order  to  be  underffood,  muft 
be  arranged : but  our  fyffem  once  arran- 
ged, becomes  itfelf  the  fource  of  prejudices, 
and  when  joined  to  thofe  of  habit  and 
education,  forms  a ftream  which  few  can 
leave  or  withffand.  Do  not  previoufly,  if 
you  can  help  it,  adopt  any  fyffem  of  mine, 
' nor 
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nor  any  other,  that  may  lead  you  to  pre- 
judge the  caufe.  Read  and  arrange,  but 
doubt  of  all  till  you  fee. 

But  human  nature  would  not  advance, 
and  experience  would  be  of  little  fervice 
to  mankind,  if  that  of  each  individual 
were  confined  to  his  own  ufe.  And  yet 
it  cannot  often  be  taught,  or*  applied  to 
the  ufe  of  others,  fo  as  to  fave  them  the 
trouble  of  going  over  the  fame  ground, 
though  it  may  help  to  direct  them  in  their 
road. 

In  diftinguifhing  what  we  fhould  be 
taught,  from  that  which  we  Ihould  teach 
ourfelves,  we  fhall  probably  perceive,  that' 
in  the  early  Rages  of  fociety,  men  are  na- 
turally in  the  firft  extreme,  of  trufting  to 
themfelves,  and  being  taught  too  little  : and 
that  we  moderns  are  arrived  at  the  fecond, 
of  expecting  too  much  from  inftrucRion, 
leaving  too  little  to  nature  and  to  our  own 
refearches. 
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I only  meant  to  {ketch  you  out  a few 
of  the  moft  ilrlklng  features  of  the  out- 
line, to  be  filled  up  from  your  own  fu- 
ture experience  and  obfervation.  But  with 
all  my  zeal  and  fincerity,  I may  not  fuc- 
ceed,  even  in  the  little  I attempt.  I think 
we  feldom  can,  in  this  way,  give  all  the 
ideas  we  intend. 
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letter  XXIV. 

Travellers,  — French  Peculiarities-,  their 
Civility,  Etourderie,  Urbanity,  Philofo^ 
phy,  Impojing,  Public  Spirit, 

To  Mr.  C.  J . 

^ I ■'HE  fort  of  this  people  confiftlng 
chiefly  in  appearances,  and  of  a very 
engaging  kind,  you  will  be  more  fubje<a  to 
over-rate  their  merits  than  their  defeats, 
and  the  danger  will  be  in  your  finding  them 
too  agreeable.  Many  of  us,  who  fet  out 
to  vifit  Europe,  at  leaft,  feem  to  be  caught 
and  attached  here;  and  when  we  refledt, 
and  afk  ourfelves,  how  we  come  to  fpend 
fo  much  of  our  time  and  money  among 
fuch  trifling  people  as  here  abound,  of  both 
Jiatives  and  ftrangers? — how,  and  where- 
fore, fo  many  of  us  get  together  in  thefe 
French  towns,  as  if  merely  to  walk  about 

and 
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and  play  cards  ? — we  are,  perhaps,  alhamed 
to  confefs  all  the  truth,  and  have  recourfe 
to  various  pretexts,  to  deceive  ourfelves  and 
our  friends.  At  home,  I think  we  hardly 
perceive  fo  many  idle  people  in  the  whole 
country,  as  may  here  be  found,  of  Englifli 
only,  affembled  in  one  French  town.  Our 
heft  travellers  go  farther.  Our  men  of 
tafte  and  learning  perfevere,  and  get  on  to 
Italy  at  leaft.  So  that  you  will  increafe 
your  advantages  the  farther  you  go.  Be- 
fides  thofe  of  feeing  things  more  worthy 
your  attention,  you  will  meet  with  travel- 
lers more  worth  knowing  than  thofe  who 
flick  fall  here,  taken  with  the  frivolous 
pleafures  of  French  focieties,  and  with  the 
cringing  obfequioufnefs  of  the  miferable 
crowd. 

I fhould  be  more  fatisfied  if  we  always 
acquired,  by  thefe  little  French  trips,  a 
greater  efteem  and  love  for  our  own  coun- 
try, as  one  would  think  we  naturally 
ought ; but  I fear  many  return  with  lefs, 
inftead  of  more,  averfion  to  flavery  and 
I wooden 
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wooden  flioes : nay,  there  are  fome  who 
are -not  afhained  to  profefs  a preference  for 
thefe  poor  tyrannized  countries,  infifting, 
that  it  is  only  fuch  that  are  fit  for  a gentle- 
man to  live  in : but,  indeed,  that  is  gene- 
rally after  their  return,  for,  while  here,  I 
think  we  all  agree,  as  ufual,  in  abufing  the 
country  where  we  live. 

Neverthelefs,  I am  ftill  a warm  advocate 
for  travelling  whenever  it  is  poffible,  and  I 
fancy  that  fomething  good  always  fticks, 
even  to  the  idled  of  our  ramblers  ; and  that 
they  may  afterwards  be  always  readily 
diftinguiflied  from  the  mere  John  Bull,  fox- 
hunter,  or  country  fquire,  by  their  con- 
verfation,  attention,  or  fomething  in  their 
manner. 

Although  we  Englifh  generally  aflbit  and 
live  too  much  together  abroad,  fome  few 
of  us,  however,  as  ftragglers  from  the  main 
body,  prefer  the  company  of  the  French; 
and  they,  on  perceiving  our  defire  to  be 

acquainted,  meet  us  more  than  half  way, 

in 
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in  that  prettieft  frank  and  cheerful  mannef 
with  which,  indeed,  they  do  every  thing* 
They  are  extremely  and  agreeably  good, 
and  fpare  no  pains,  nor  civility,  to  oblige 
us,  while  we  take  care  not  to  put 
them  to  any  expence,  to  which  they 
are  not  eafily  inclined  : a difpofition 

which  I approve.  Their  fpirit  of  oeco- 
nomy  is,  to  me,  delightful,  and  ought 
to  make  us  alharaed  of  our  extravagance, 
inftead  of  the  contrary,  which  we  too  ge- 
nerally feel. 

Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  complete- 
ly agreeable  than  fome  of  their  people  of 
fafhion.  The  troublefome  affedation  of 
etourderie^  in  their  young  men,  1 find  the 
lead  bearable  part  of  their  fociety.  A 
young  Frenchman  is  like  a greyhound 
puppy,  and  teazes  you  without  mercy  or 
meaning.  But  the  grace  and  readinefs  of 
their  manner  and  converfation  makes  one 
wifh  to  forgive  them  a thoufand  things. 
The  French,  in  general.  Tike  the  ladies, 
are  never  awkward,  except  where  ftrength 
is  required — SI  manieres^  as  they  fo  pret- 

VoL.  I,  G g tily 
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tily  exprefs  it.  It  Is  vain,  and  mean,  la 
your  beaux,  to  attempt  to  copy  thefe.  In 
Ibme  men  of  riper  years,  we  meet  with  all 
the  graces  of  youth,  joined  with  that  ur- 
banity, attention,  and  good  fenfe,  which  all 
agree  to  admire,  and  wifh  to  imitate,  as  the 
confeffed  model  of  manner  and  converfation  : 
and  in  all  forts  of  good  behaviour,  fome  of 
'them  may  nearly  deferve  the  place  they 
affume  of  dilators,  and  in  fad,  may  hand 
next  to  the  Spaniards,  who,  I think,  are 
yet  univerfally  the  beft-behaved  people  in 
Europe,  and  the  only  people,  in  any 
given  circumftances,  whofe  behaviour 
may  be  entirely  depended  on.  I fear  the 
Engliflr  begin  to  be  lefs  confidered  and 
fought  after,  in  this  country,  than  for- 
merly. 

You  already  know  the  high  efteem  and 
refpedf  due  here  to  many  of  their  philofo- 
phers  and  men  of  letters,  who  have  laid 
open  fcience,  and  combated  error,  even  in 
the  ftate,  with  a fpirit  that  would  do  ho- 
nour to  the  freeft  nations : and  that  the 
ladies  have  regained,  and  have  nobly  joined 
' much 
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much  of  their  natural  influence,  towards 
bringing  philofophy  and  fcience  into  real 
and  active  life ; and  though  fuccefs,  as  to 
general  and  practical  utility,  is  probably 
limited  nearly  within  the  prefent  circle,  by 
the  nature  of  their  government  and  reli- 
gion ; yet  they  have  brought  much  ufeful 
and  agreeable  knowledge  to  light,  and 
have  laid  it  ready  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
people  whenever  they  may  have  liberty 
and  fecurity  enough  to  make  it  worth 
their  while,  and  when  their  government 
may  conlift  of  the  wifdom  and  virtue 
that  may  then  be  found  in  fuch  a na- 
tion. 

We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  fo  rigid, 
as  to  condemn  or  defpife  their  little  arts  of 
deceiving  themfelves,  and  us,  a little,  into 
fiippofing  that  the  ufeful  fciences  are  ge- 
nerally cultivated  and  applied  throughout 
the  country,  becaufe  they  write  and  talk  fo 
well  about  them  at  Paris.  Nay,  we  may 
admire  that  addrefs  with  which  they 
prejudice  us  all  in  their  favour,  and  per- 
fuade  more  than  half  Europe  to  believe  the 

G g 2 French 
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French. nation,  in  general,  to  be  as  clever 
and  informed  as  they  appear  in  their  books 
and  converfation.  And  they,  every  where, 
get  fome  credit  for  moft  of  thofe  fuperiori- 
ties  which  they  are  ever  fo  ready  to  alTume. 
We  are  eafily  caught  by  their  pleafmg  con- 
verfation and  writings,  and  are  not  then 
difpofed  to  examine  too  ftridly  into  the 
validity  of  their  pretenfions,  or  of  the 
many  excellent  terms  and  expreflions  with 
which  their  pretty  little  language  abounds, 
as  if  made  up  on  purpofe  to  cover  their 
want  of  the  realities. 

From  your  knowledge  of  their  chara£ler, 
and  of  their  love  of  fafhion,  it  is  natural 
enougir  that  you,  in  England,  fhould  be 
taken  in,'  and  believe  that  the  whole  nation 
may  be  influenced  by  a few  philofophers 
in  the  capital,  and  that  they  are  leading 
each  other  on  to  the  higheft  improvements ; 
forgetting  that  the  poverty  of  the  people 
alone,  will  long  render  any  material  im- 
provement impoffible. 


You 
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You  might  likewife  think  them  like 
yourfelves;  each,  in  fome  degree,  inte- 
refted  about  the  public  good : among  you^ 
any  little  event  or  opinion  may  prefently 
become  the  objedt  ot  general  attention,  and 
its  influence  fly  quickly  through  your 
ifland,  by  means  of  your  numerous  papers, 
and  affedt  the  opinions,  and  even  the  con- 
dudt,  of  many  ; forgetting  all  the  while, 
that  this  is  almoft  peculiar  to  ourfelves : 
defpotic  power  tends  to  feparate  or  infulate 
every  place,  and  almoif  every  perfon,  from 
the  reft : nothing  but  fafhion  is  interefting 
enough  here,  to  carry  any  thing  through 
the  whole  nation.  Any  effeaual  reform  in 
their  government  or  conftitution  is  highly 
improbable  : none  but  the  princes  can  ever 
have  power  enough  to  do  it ; and  v?e  know 
how  unlikely  it  is,  from  their  education  and 
national  difpofition,  that  any  of  them  can 
ever  have  the  will,  the  knowledge,  or  cha- 
radler  equal  to  it.  Some  of  them  may  form 
a thoufand  over-wife  and  farcical  regula-p 
tions,  and  without  producing  any  good  ef- 
fedts : till  they  reftore  and  improve  the  con- 
ftitution, they  cannot  make  the  people  exert 
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themfelves  near  to  their  full  force,  nor  ob- 
lige their  fuperiors  to  do  them  juftice. 

And  this  is,  perhaps,  impoffible,  till  the 
people  have  more  property  and  are  well  re- 
prefented  in  the  legiflature,  and  we  know 
their  inadequate  ideas  of  reprefentatipn. 

The  people  are — nothing  : the  nobility, 

army,  and  church,  form  the  nation,  and 
muft  always  probably  fide  with  the  mo* 
narch.  How  is  it  poffible  to  reform  inch 
a ftate  ? 

T think,  in  general,  a people  fhew  an 
indifference  about  public  affairs,  nearly  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  oppreffion  with 
which  they  are  ruled.  Its  being  fo  much 
the  cafe  here,  I confider  as  a more  deadly  ' ' 
political  fymptom  than  any  of  yours, 
which,  though  more  violent,  are  not  fo 
dangerous,  nor  incurable.  Your  mobs, 
robberies,  diforderly  eledlionS' — all  thofe 
marks  of  licentioufnefs  more  than  of  li- 
berty,—of  the  deficiencies  in  your  police, 
and  of  your  being  too  little  governed,  are 
not,  however,  fo  irremediable  as  this 
tranquillity  and  indifference,  the  fure  mark 

of 
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of  their  being  governed  too  much.  Your 
temporary  follies,  and  perpetual  party  ani- 
mofities,  produce  fo  much  lefs  mifchief, 
than  fuch  things  any  vrhere  elfe.  In  fliort, 
your  fymptoms  are  only  thofe  of  rude 
health,  while  theirs  indicate  a chronic  and 
incurable  diforder. 
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LETTER  XXV. 

Oft  our  Changes  in  Tojlc^  ■ — Of  the 

French  Military, 

To  Mr.  A.  J — : , 

YOU  need  not  fear  my  becoming  a 
convert  to  French  manners  and 
opinions,  or  that  I fhall  deviate  much  from 
my  firft  plan,  which  was,  to  deal  more  in 
finding  fault,  than  in  finding  out  things 
worthy  of  praife  or  imitation.  The  firft 
I ftill  think  one  of  the  great  pleafures  and 
advantages  of  travelling : it  maintains  and 
increafes  our  ideas  of  improvement  and 
perfedion ; and  thefe  are  ideas  of  great 
importance  in  the  world,  though  they 
Jliould  never  be  put  in  pradice.  The 
fecond  clafs,  viz.  of  good  things,  fuch  as 
are  worthy  of  imitation,  become  obvious 
enough,  and  will  ftrike  at  fight,  without 
being  pointed  out,  and  are  generally  better 
n known 
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known  than  the  defeas,  which  are  the 
proper  objects  of  improvement. 

But  I have  no  objection  to  change,  nor 
to  tell  you  when  I do ; as  I wifli  not  to 
conceal,  but  to  fliew  you  every  part  of  the 
hlftory  of  my  own  mind,  that  I think  may 
be  of  any  ufe  to  you  ; though  we  are  very 
apt  to  be  obftinate  in  fupport  of  what  we 
have  once  happened  to  advance,  probably 
from  a natural  idea  of  the  importance  of 
being  confiftent, — but  oftener,  I fear,  from 
a falfe  pride. 

I may,  doubtlefs,  be  gradually  reconcil- 
ed, by  habit,  to  many  things  which  re- 
volted me  at  firftj  but,  I doubt,  I muft 
always  retain  my  hrft  diflike  of  others.  I 
muft  ftill  infill  on  finding  fault,  for  example, 
with  their  tafte  in  moft  of  the  fine  aits,— 
in  mufic,  poetry,  tragic  adion,  drawing, 
architedure,~with  their  government  and 
ad  mini  ftration,— with  feveral  inftitutions, 
with  their  taxes,  farming,  feveral  trades ; 
and  muft  ever  regret  the  poverty  and  op- 
preflion  of  their  lower  claftes.  Although 
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fo  great  a difference  of  taftc  and  feutlment 
be  a kind  of  a focial  lofs  to  myfelf,  not  to 
relifli  or  enjoy  what  I often  fee  all  around 
me  enraptured  with ; yet  I cannot  always 
feel  with  them,  though  I have  made  many, 
and  fome  fuccefsful,  endeavours  for  that 
purpofe. 

You  know  their  military  charader,  and 
their  paffion  for  arms,  which  proceeds 
chiefly,  I believe,  from  a kind  of  vanity, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  to  revenge  their  do- 
meftic  flavery  on  their  neighbours.  They 
were  among  the  firfl  who  contributed  to 
bring  us  all  under  the  ruinous  neceffity  of 
keeping  up  thefe  numerous  ftanding  armies, 
which  will  probably,  in  time,  again  deftroy 
all  good  government,  and  involve  the  world 
in  tyranny  and  barbarifm  once  more,  unlefs 
their  increafe  be  checked,  and  their  conftitu- 
tion  improved,  by  gradually  reverting  to 
militias  to  fupply  them  with  men,  and  partly 
to  fupply  their  places ; and  by  reftoring  good 
legiflation  with  military  education,  and  thence 
morals,  manners,  and  good  order.  The 
French  have,  perhaps,  occafion  for  greater 
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armies  than  fome  other  nations,  to  do  the 
fame  bufinefs,  becaufe  a weaker  race  of 
people,  and  more  eafily  diffolved  by  fa- 
tigue. During  an  ordinary  campaign,  they 
have  often  had  ' one-third,  or  more,  of 
their  army  in  the  hofpitals. 


By  thefe  {landing  armies,  their  govern- 
ment has  obtained  the  double  objedl,  of 
oppofing  their  enemies  abroad,  and  fub- 
duing  the  nation  at  home.  And  the  in- 
tention has  fucceeded.  This  nation  appears 
now  habitually  fixed,  by  character  and  in- 
clination, in  that  fubmifiive  and  impove- 
rifhed  fyilem.  Though  formerly  more  fe- 
rocious, turbulent,  and  fadlious,  as  during 
their  civil  wars,  they  are  now  the  moil 
pliant  and  eafy  to  govern  of  any  people 
we  know:  fo  that  they  would  not  now 
know  what  to  do  with  their  liberty,  if  they 
had  it.  And  if  fuch  a government  could 
make  the  good  of  the  people  a primary 
objedt,  they  would  ere  now,  and  might 
very  fafely,  have  reduced  their  peace  efta- 
blilliment,  at  leaft  to  half  its  prefent  num- 
ber, and  have  eafed  the  fubjedl  of  many 

heavy 
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heavy  burdens  and  regulations.  But  power 
is  ever  unfeeling  ; and  the  more  abfolute, 
the  more  fufpicious,  carelefs,  and  incon- 
fiflent. 

They  are  likewife  perpetually  changing 
their  military  fyftems  and  regulations,  but 
I think  feldom  gain  by  the  change  near  lb 
much  as  to  make  up  for  the  inevitable  evils 
of  changing.  It  is  generally  wifer  to 
mend  the  old  than  to  make  new,  and  even 
the  moft  necefliiry  changes  Ihould  be  gra- 
dual,' if  poffible.  Concerning  minutiae, 
which  fliould  generally  be  conflant,  they 
are  often  innovating,  and  difputing  with  a 
' degree  of  heat  and  animofity  to  which  we 

are  ftrangers.  Already  the  Count  St.  G , 

after  labouring  moft  patriotically  to  intro- 
duce his  fyftem,  muft  probably  fee  its 
original  merits  worn  down  by  oppofition 
and  intrigue,  to  a few  alterations  of  the 
leaft  importance : and  the  Count  hlmfelf, 
it  feems,  muft  foon  give  up  even  thele, 
and  the  army,  to  fome  other  commanders 
and  fyftems,  perhaps  more  trifling  and  ca- 
pricious. If  the  cabals  and  the  genius  of 

the 
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the  nation  would  permit  them  to^  retain 
what  is  good  of  his  regulations, — if  they 
could  keep  only  the  oeconomical  parts,  they 
might  gain  more  than  by  any  other  of  their 
changes  for  a long  time  paft.  Their  troops 
were  certainly  getting  into  what  is  called 
very  high  order,  and  if  well  commanded, 
they  might  foon  be  made  capable  of  many 
things,  though  not  of  fatigue  and  perfe- 

verance. 

But  it  is  in  the  ordnance,  as  we  fliould 
call  it,  where  the  greateft  changes,  and 
the  bittereft  controverfies,  have  lately  taken 
place  between  Monf.  G , and  his  op- 
ponents, and  which  have  divided  the  corps 
royale  into  two  inveterate  parties.  Suiely 
all  the  other  nations  together,  could  not 
have  faid  and  written  fo  much  about  fhort 
and  long  guns,  and  without  deciding  any 

thing. 

I am  tired  with  reading , the  numerous 
publications  on  this  endlefs  controverfy, 
and  have  given  it  up  till  fome  -one  haall 

colle<^ 
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colle€t  the  fubftance  of  it  *'»  The  experi- 
ments of  either  party  are  not  calculated  to 
difeover  the  truth,  but  to  get  the  better  of 
their  opponents.  The  French  are  not  na- 
turally very  fit  to  carry  on  experiments. 
That  tafk  requires  a more  perfevering,  im- 
partial, cool,  and  philofophic  turn  of 
mind. 

You  know  they  have  been  lately  very 
attentive  to  their  navy,  to  which,  in 
confequence,  I think  it  behoves  us  to  be 
very  attentive  likewife,  and  to  watch  all 
their  operations,  The  hiftory  of  what 
they  have  done,  in  this  department,  fince 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  what  they 
are  now  doing,  would  form  a curious  col- 
ledion,  and  like  themfelves,  and  indeed 
like  moft  other  human  ideas  and  in- 
ftitutions, — a mixture  of  fenfe  and  non- 
fenfe. 

In  fome  chief  points,  they  are  as  far  In 
one  extreme  as  you  are  in  the  other.— 

* This  has  fince  been  done  by  a Captain  Schecl. 

Their 
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Their  depending,  as  ufnal,  more  on  theory 
than  on  pradlice,  while  we  continue  in 
the  contrary  extreme,  is  all  chara£teriftic 
of  the  two  nations. 

The  power  and  expenditure  of  the  mi- 
litary part,  are  not  fufhciently  controlled 
by  the  civil;  and  we  know  that  the  com- 
mon degrees  of  human  integrity,  when 
uncontrolled,  are  not  to  be  depended  on : 
in  fuch  a cafe,  fome  abufes  muft  creep  in, 
and  when  once  introduced,  each  will  bring 
a crowd  of  others.  Their  prefent  marine 
fyftem  may  not,  therefore,  be  much  more 
lading  and  incorruptible,  than  any  of  the 
former. 

They  place  great  dependance  on  certain 
fea  manoeuvres  : but  military  novelties, 

and  their  effedts,  muft  foon  be  over,  be- 
fore a vigilant  enemy.  In  wars  between 
European  powers,  fuch  art  or  artifice  can- 
not give  much  durable  advantage,  nor  long 
overcome  real  ftrength.  Happily,  per- 
haps, for  mankind,  we  are  all  now  fo 
nearly  on  a footing,  and  communicate,  fo 

freely, 
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freely,  that  any  of  the  arts  ufed  in  war 
by  one  power,  may  be  prefently  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  reft,  and  may  be  evaded  or 
counteraded,  fo  that  all  is  foon  reduced 
again  to  the  decifion  of  adual  force,  general- 
ftiip,  and  the  chances  of  war. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 

i^he  Schools^  Military^  ^V. — Of  the  Monaflc 
Orders  atid  Superf  iticii^ 


HE  modes  and  places  of  education 


are,^  in  every  country,  worthy  of  at- 
tention, and  as  an  officer,  you  will,  of 
courfe,  inquire  and  take  notice  of  their 
jTiilitary  fchools  here.  I ffiall  only  obferve, 
that  you  will  probably  find  their  volumi- 
nous regulations,  as  ufual,  to  be  better  on 
paper  than  in  pradice.  They  plan  much 
better  than  they  execute,  which  is  juft  the 
contrary,  I believe,  with  us.  So  that  we 
might,  in  many  ways,  learn  of  each  other. 
We  can  often  borrow  their  ideas,  and  im- 
prove upon  them  in  the  execution.  We 
can  fometimes  execute  what  they  only  talk 
of:  with,  perhaps,  more  judgment,  and 
certainly  better'  workmen,  we  may  get 
more  from  their  books  than  from  their 
VoL.  I.  H h pradice: 
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pradlice:  but  we  fhould  fee  both.  I hope 
you  will  iind,  with  me,  that  we  have  been 
eftimating  their  fchools,  and  fcholaftic 
modes  of  education,  a little  too  high.  Thefe 
appear  to  me  yet  more  faulty  than  our 
own,  either  from  defedt  or  redundancy. 
They  teach  cither  nothing  or  too  much. 
We  are  often  furprifed  at  the  ignorance  of 
fome  very  decent  looking  men  ; and  the 
common  people  are  taught  nothing  at  Ichool 
but  the  fuperftitious  ceremonies  of  religion. 
Kven  their  befl  places  of  education,  though 
they  may  lerve  to  model  Frenchmen,  are 
furely  improper  and  infufficient  to  form 
Engliflimen.  Men  are  here  to  be  framed, 
modelled,  and  ditto  a pattern,  and  nothing 
left  to  nature : it  is  the  bed  of  Procruftes, 
where  people  are  to  be  fhortened  or  length- 
ened fo  as  to  fit  it. 

I fear  we  muft  allow  that  education,  for 
many  of  the  pradlical  and  important  ofhees 
in  fociety,  is  yet  very  deficient  among  us ; 
theory  and  pradlice  are  yet  far  from  being 
fufficiently  acquainted.  Oiir  idle  univerfi- 
fies  feem  to  fit  people  for  few,  or  no  very 

ufeful 
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Vifcful  piirpofcs  in  life,  except  the  church. 
]Pride,  idlcnefs,  or  ufelefs  knowledge,  feem 
to  be  too  frequently  the  chief  acquirements 
there : and  moft  of  our  other  fchools,  and 
efpecially  boarding-fchools  and  academies 
about  town,  are  mere  expenfive  impofi- 
tions.  Our  military  education  has  pro- 
bably been  the  moR  defedive:  we  have 
produced  but  few  officers  ht  to  command 
armies ; and  thofe  few  have  come  from 
among  the  chofen  number  who  have  had 
the  military  ambition  and  enthufiafm  fo 
Rrong  as  to  make  them  travel,  inquire,  and 
ferve,  wherever  there  was  any  thing  to  be 
learned : a Cromwell,  a Marlborough,  a 
Wolfe,  Szc.  may  be  diftinguiffied  ; but  the 
catalogue,  if  continued,  would  be  too  fhort 
for  fo  long  a fpace  of  time.  Yet,  I think, 
the  Engliffi  charader  contains  as  many  of 
the  materials  as  any  other,  for  great  gene- 
rals or  great  politicians,  for  I confider  thefe 
two  charaders  as  fimilar,  and  indeed  ne- 
ceffiary  to  be  joined  in  thofe  leaders  of 
mankind  ; — /wus  fommes  de  P etojfe  doiit  on 
fu  fait.  But  perhaps  an  ifland  cannot  pro- 

id  h 2 duce 
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duce  them  in  fuch  plenty  as  a great  con<* 
tinent : the  want  or  demand  for  fuch,  is 
probably  fomewhat  diminifhed  likewife  by 
the  fecurity  of  your  infular  fituation  j and 
by  the  nature  of  your  government,  which, 
like  your  iflaiid,  may  be  left  a good  deal  to 
itfelf,  and  like  a good  child,  without  doing 
itfelf  any  harm.  This  French  government 
cares  not  much  about  her  own  fubjedts, 
and  feems  only  anxious  to  govern  the 
reft  of  the  world,  and  hence  may  pro- 
duce more  of  thofe  called  politicians  than 
you,  as  you  are  generally  much  en- 
grofted  by  your  internal  affiiirs,  and  are 
feldom,  I think,  well  verfed  in  foreign 
politics.  Hence,  likewife,  probably  pro- 
ceeds the  misfortune  of  your  not  being  al- 
ways good  judges  of  thofe  militaiy  and 
political  men  you  may  have,  and  your  not 
knowing  how  and  where  to  employ  them, 
according  to  their  talents  and  characters. 
Many  a Wolfe,  and  many  a Marlborough, 
may  have  died  in  the  lower  ranks  of  our 
fervice.  W^e  have  not  yet  employed,  nor 
made  a proper  ufe  of,  thofe  few  officeis 
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pointed  out  and  recommended  to  us  by 
General  Wolte  and  Prince  Ferdinand*; 
they  knew  an  officer  by  a kind  of  inftindt. 
And  as  to  politicians,  you  have  not,  I fear, 
judged  much  better.  You  have  fometimes 
fancied  that  great  lawyers  muft  be  great 
politicians,  which  I fear  is  not  often  the 
cafe ; and  I ffiould  not  have  very  great 
hopes  of  the  cabinet  that  was  led  or  go-  * 
verned  by  them.  I mean  only  to  fpeak 
generally,  and  of  fuch  whofe  charafter  is 
formed  by  the  habits  of  their  profeffion,  in 
which,  I think,  the  nature  and  minutiae  of 
the  inveftigation  may  produce  a kind  of 
microfcopic  vifion,  but  does  not  tend  to 
give  the  habits  and  velocity  of  mind,  nor 
to  form  an  eye  of  fufficient  held  and  fcopc 
for  a great  politician  : but  we  have  known 
good  officers  from  that  line,  and  there  are, 
doLibtlefs,  among  them  men  whofe  genius 
and  abilities  are  upon  the  largeft  fcale,  and 

* I hnve  heard  thac  Prince  Ferdinand  faid,  “ I’he 
“ Engliih  fend  me  generals  proper  for  cominifiailes,  and 
“ comrniflaries  lie  for  generals.”  'Fhe  prefent  General 
Boyd  was  then,  it  leems,  one  of  his  comrniflaries.  This  anec- 
dote is  worth  preferving,  as  it  charadterifes  fo  well  our 
(rational  councils,  the  fpeaker,  and  the  perfons  meant. 

H h 3 who 
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who  are  beyond  the  vices  and  habits  of 
their  trade ; and  fome  who  are  impelled  by 
nature  into  that  path,  from  other  walks  of 
life:  fome  of  thefe  are  often  the  greateft, 
the  leading  charaders  in  mod  profeiTions  ; 
and  w^e  fhall  find,  that  almoft  every  branch 
of  knowledge  is  indebted  to  fuch  inter- 
lopers for  its  principal  inventions  and  im- 
provements. 

But  I think  it  may  fairly  enough  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  an  Alexander,  a Cscfar,  a 
Tamerlane,  a Mahomet,  a Frederic,  a great 
warrior  and  legiflator,  in  one,  could  poflibly 
be  produced  within  the  coniines  of  a 
modern  univeiTity,  and  of  an  ifland  ; it  pro- 
bably requires  more  room,  and  more  great 
objeds  of  employ,  for  fuch  minds  to  ex- 
pand, and  to  be  gradually  wrought  up  into 
the  habits  of  thinking  and  doing  great 
things.  Admitting  the  vulgar  idea  of  fome 
men  being  born  generals,  poets,  mechanics, 
&c.  their  formation  is  obvioufly  progrefr 
five.  We  know  that  the  King  of  Pruffia 
was  not  a general  during  his  firft  campaign, 
nor  fcarcely  an  engineer  at  the  laft : and  if 

w’e 
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we  knew  as  much  of  ancient  heroes,  we 

fhould  probably  hnd  the  fame  progrefiion. 

« 

Though  this  French  nation  and  fociety 
may  form  a tolerable  fchool  for  fome  of 
our  grown  gentlemen  and  ladies,  yet  we 
certainly  do  not  better  ourfelves  by  fending 
our  children  to  be  educated  in  their  country. 
Nay,  I am  fometimes  quite  angry  and  un- 
happy about  this  late  pernicious  prejudice 
of  Englifh  parents,  in  favour  of  what  they 
call  a French  education.  The  children 
commonly  fall  under  the  care  of  nuns  and 
friars,  who  are  generally  the  moft  ignorant 
and  vulgar  part  of  fociety;  people  inferior 
to  our  own  fervants  and  workmen,  with 
more  fuperftition  and  lefs  knowledge.  It  is 
only  when  parents,  or  fome  relation,  can 
accompany  the  children,  that  it  can  be 
worth  while,  or  fliould  be  thought  of.  The 
great  object,  even  of  the  moft  diligent  and 
beft  informed  in  thofe  fchool  convents,  is 
to  convert  the  children  to  their  own  fuper- 
ftition.  Their  whole  conduit  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  is  fecretly  direited  to  that  objeit, 
which,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  primary  in- 

li  h 4 tentions 
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tendons  of  moft  of  the  monaftic  orders, 
and  of  their  fchools  ; and  faving  of  fouls, 
by  converting  them  to  their  faith,  is,  with 
them,  a firft-rate  merit,  and  an  indifpcn- 
fable  obligation. 

I cannot  help  obferving,  C7i  pajf ant ^ that 
the  Englifh  government  would  do  more, 
by  effectually  excluding  thefe  monadic  peo- 
ple from  their  dominions,  and  particularly 
from  Ireland,  than  by  all  their  laws  againd 
popery,  And  I believe,  the  fird  govern- 
ment in  Europe  who  fhall  have  refolution 
to  begin  the  didblution  of  thofe  now 
burdenfome  and  dangerous  fraternities, 
may  find  it  eafier  than  commonly  imagin- 
ed, and  other  nations  will  foon  follow  the 
example.  They  are  now  only  popular 
among  a few  ignorant  devotees,  chiefly  of 
the  lower  claffes  of  people,  and  are  much 
weakened  fmce  they  lod  their  potent  le- 
gion, the  Jefuits,  wTo  were,  to  be  dire,  the 
mod  powerful  and  dangerous,  becaufe  the 
mod  learned  and  ufeful.  This  abolition 
would  be  a popular  meafure,  even  in  fome 
Catholic  countries,  efpecially  if  care  was, 

taken 
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taken  not  to  give  jealoiify  to  the  reft  of  the 
church  ; many  of  them  would  then  probably 
fecretly  rejoice  at  the  meafure. 

In  abollfhing  thefe  monaftlc  orders,  and 
their  too  numerous  convents,  perhaps  a 
few  of  the  moft  ufeful  might  be  fafely 
enough  retained,  efpecially  as  every  con- 
fiderable  change  in  fociety  fhould  be  as  gra- 
dual as  poffible.  Humanity,  and  the  world 
in  general,  would  agree  to  the  prefervation 
of  that  affiduous  and  benevolent  fifterhood, 
who  leave  their  cloifters,  and  attend  to  the 
moft  painful  duties  in  life,  the  care  of  the 
fick. 

Since  religious  wars  and  dlfputes  have 
fubfided,  in  England  you  feem  to  have 
forgot  the  nature,  the  real  ftate  and  fpirit 
of  religion  in  Europe.  It  is  not  fo  much 
changed  as  you  fuppofe  ; it  is  only  that, 
being  tired  of  the  fubjedt,  you  have,  ceafed 
to  talk  of  it ; and  it  is  no  longer  in  faftiion: 
or  you  fancy  that  all  arc  become,  like 
yourfelves,  more  moderate,  rational,  to- 
Iprant : — nothing  like  it ; toleration  is  ftill, 

with 
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with  all  the  bigotted  Roman  Catholics, 
who  are  yet  numerous,  a reprobate,  here- 
tical, detciled  dodtrine.  The  bloody  in- 
quifitorial  fpirit  only  pretends  to  fleep,  and 
lies  ready  watching,  to  be  roufed  by  the 
firft  occafion  that  may  give  a fiiir  profpedl 
of  fuccefs, — by  any  combination  of  defign- 
ing  and  powerful  hypocrites  who  may 
chufe  to  make  life  of  it.  So  that  religious 
wars,  which  you  fancy  have  ceafed  for 
ever,  are,  on  the  contrary,  I think,  juft  as 
probable  as  ever.  The  Proteftants  are  only 
faved,  like  the  Turks  in  Europe,  and  fome 
other  lefter  powers,  by  their  real  ftrength, 
by  a kind  of  balance  or  jealoufy  of  in- 
terefts,  and  difficulties  about  dividing  the 
fpoils ; but  the  conqueft  is  fteadily  kept  in 
view  by  the  faithful,  and  particularly  by 
the  monaftic  or  regular  orders  : and 

though  we  may  laugh  at  their  folly,  I 
think  it  is  not  beyond  a poffibility,  that  a 
body  fo  well  united  in  opinions  and  ob- 
jedls,  may,  by  time  and  accidents,  become 
fufficiently  united  in  intereft,  and  may  ac- 
cumulate power  enough  to  deftroy  all  li- 
berty of  opinion,  and  reftore  univerfal* 

tyranny, 
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tyranny,  ignorance,  and  barbarifin,  once 
more.  The  two  parties  have  lately  kept 
each  other  in  awe,  but  the  turn  of  the, 
fcale,  and  our  fafety,  can  be  infured  only 
by  more  wars,  or  by  the  diffolution  of 
moft  of  thefe  legions  of  embodied  and 
determined  enemies. 

Something  fimllar  to  your  fituation  may 
be  obferved  throughout  Europe ; the  peo- 
ple in  higher  ranks,  who  do  not  mix 
enough  with  the  lower,  even  governments 
and  philofophers,  are  not  generally  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  condition  of 
of  the  common  people,  and  their  fuperfti- 
tion.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  a liberality  and 
benevolence  of  fentiment  to  extend  and 
become  general,  from  the  example  of  our- 
felves,  and  a few  gentlemen  with  whom 
only  we  converfe,  and  of  a few  authors  who 
flatter  and  rock  one  another  into  thofe 
temperate  and  philofophic  dreams : but 
the  gentlemen  and  philofophers  are  all 
together  but  a very  fmall  part  of  mankind, 
difperfed  in'  fmall  and  difunited  parties, 
unconnected  with  each  other,  and  of  little 

influence 
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influence  in  fociety  ; and  neither  they,  nor 
their  dreams  of  improvement,  are  heeded 
or  known  by  the  lower  clafles,  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  who  are  kept  at  too  great  a 
diftance  from  the  upper,  involved  in  their 
own  manners  and  opinions.  In  this  courfc 
of  civilization,  there  muft  probably  always 
arife,  at  lead,  two  different  fpecies  or 
charaders  of  religion, — a gentleman  and  a 
plebeian  religion.  From  this  fituation  6f 
things,  as  the  diftance  widens  between  the 
ranks,  manners,  and  opinions,  of  men,  I 
think  the  evil  confequences  may  increafe. 
Hence  proceeds  not  only  a want  of  con- 
nexion, but  a growing  hatred  and  animo- 
fity,  a kind  of  fecret  war,  founded  chiefly 
on  fuperftition,  between  the  extremes  of  fo- 
ciety ; and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  we  do 
not  oftener  fee  the  worft;  effeXs  of  this 
difpofition  break  forth,  from  fome  acciden- 
tal fparks  of  mutual  offence.  To  remedy 
thefe  evils,  is  now  far  from  an  eafy  talk, 
fince  government  has  unwifely  given  up  the 
religious  direXion  of  the  minds  of  men.  In 
education  and  employment  probably  now 
confifl;  the  moft  efficacious  means  of  cure. 

The 
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The  nation  that  fliall  the  lirft  eflabllfli  a 
fuHicient  number  of  proper  day-fchools  for 
real  and  ufeful  knowledge,  difcipline,  and 
induftry,  among  the  people,  will  bid  the 
fail-eft  for  fuccefs,  and  may  by  that  means 
form  the  beft  fubjeds, — the  moft  tolerant, 
the  moft  powerful,  and  the  leaft  dangerous, 
as  a nearer  refemblance  and  connedion 
would  then  take  place  between  all  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  in  fociety. 
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LETTER  XXVIL 
JSfatiorral  Emulaiion,  and  American  War>. 
To  Mr.  C 

H AT  conftant  emulation  between  the 


French  and  us,  I think  has  lately 
been,  and  is  likely  to  be,  of  more  fervice 
to  them  than  to  us,  in  fome  things.  While 
our  young  travellers  learn  of  them  little 
elfe  befides  their  language,  their  fafhions, 
and  follies,  they  are  imitating  fome  of  our 
ufeful  arts,  and  may,  in  time,  vie  with  us 
in  fome  trades  of  importance.  Befides 
their  attempts  to  imitate  our  wares  at 
Rouen,  and  other  places ; fome  coach- 
makers,  and  other  trades,  at  Paris,  are  try- 
ing to  work  like  ours.  They  have  lately, 
I think,  taken  from  us  our  old  political 
conduct,  and  are  becoming  (at  leaft  the 
pretended)  protedors  of  freedom.  Let 
us  hope  we  may,  in  this  too,  learn  our 
own  again  from  them,  and  with  more  rea- 
lity, at  fecond  hand. 


I tra- 
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I travelled  with  a Spaniard  and  a French- 
man, both  coming  to  England  to  examine 
oiir  arts  and  manufatSlories,  and  both  men 
of  fome  pradical  and  nfeful  knowledge. 
One  circumftance  among  others,  however, 
I obferved,  \vhich  might  prevent  their  in- 
crealing  their  Rock  of  nfeful  knowledge 
from  ours,  viz.  a flrong  prepofl'effioii  in 
favour  of  every  thing  French.  I foon  per- 
ceived they  think  that  nation  far  before  us 
in  every  thing.  This  prejudice  in  favour 
of  France  is  becoming  very  general,  I fee, 
throughout  Europe  ; which  of  the  two  is 
the  firR  for  induftry,  w^ork,  ingenuity,  &c. 
have,  for  fome  time,  been  fubjects  of  ra- 
ther general  controverfy, — general,  becaufe 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  taking  a part  between 
contending  rations : but  I think  the  Englifh 
party  diminifhes  daily:  V Europe  dcvient 

encore  plus  Fran  coife.  Elowever,  we  know 
it  will  be  long  before  fuch  governments  as 
thofe  of  France  and  Spain  can  attrad  men 
with  capitals,  'or  enable  others  to  raife  them 
by  manufadories  ; and  we  know  what  dif- 
ficulties they  had  to  encounter  in  the  few 
they  have  attempted.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
wifer  for  them  to  depend  more,  as  yet,  on 

7 the 
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the  produce  of  their  lands,  and  for  that 
purpofe  to  begin  by  changing  their  tenures^ 
taxes,  and  methods  of  farming,  than  at- 
tempt to  force  hands  and  capitals  into  new 
employments,  while  others  remain  negleft- 
cd  that  are  of  more  national  importance. 

The  Marquis  de  V—,  who  is  a very  fen- 
fible  man,  has  told  me,  that  he  now  con- 
fiders  our  fall  as  certain  and  inevitable, 
from  our  want  of  wifdom,  and  even  of 
common  fenfe,  about  this  refiftance  in  Ame- 
rica : firft,  in  creating  it,  next,  in  not  over- 
looking it,  and  in  our  oppofmg  it  at  lafl 
with  fo  little  political  and  military  fkill: 
that  he  is  forry  for  it,  on  account  of  what 
his  country  will  lofe,  by  the  w^ant  of  that 
rivalfliip  and  emulation  between  us,  the 
fource  of  fo  much  exertion,  and  of  fo  much 
good  to  both  nations  ; for  he  thinks  we 
fliall  fall  too  low,  and  not  retain  fufficient 
weight  and  importance  to  be  their  competi- 
tors in  any  thing.  Muft  Carthage  then 
fall  ? May  not  we  hope  that  Ihe  will  yet  fur- 
vive  this  wholefome  check  ; and  exift,  and 
profper,  even  without  colonies,  thofe  moft. 
expenfive  of  all  cuftomers  ? May  they  not, 

in 
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In  time,  become  better  cuftomers,  without 
the  charge  of  governing  them,  when  both 
fides  fhall  recover  temper  enougli  to  puriue 
their  mutual  intereft  ? Befides,  I believe 
our  rivals  here  are  fully  as  far  gone  in  the 
decline  as  \ve. 

I <rrant  that  it  is  far  better  for  both,  and 

O 

perhaps  for  all  the  nations,  that  France  and 
England  fhould  exift  together,  as  feparate 
and  nearly  equal  kingdoms,  though  we 
fhould  go  on  to  hate,  and  make  war  on 
each  other.  Let  us  hope  the  other  nations 
w’ould  not  fit  quiet  and  fee  the  one  deftroy 
or  fubdue  the  other.  Not  that  I think  it 
impolTible  for  a great  majority  of  Europe 
to  be  wrong,  or  too  fupine,  or  blind  to  the 
general  intereft  : witnefs  their  not  forming 
a jundion  fufficient  to  oppofe  the  Mahome- 
dan  inroads  into  Europe  and  Africa,  and 
their  permitting  the  divifton  of  Poland. 

This  American  difpute  of  ours  feems 
warmly  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world,  and  in  a manner  which  indicates  the 
ftrongeft  prejudices  againft  us.  They  all 
VoL.  I.  I i con- 
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confider  America  as  already  independent, 
and  upon  that  fuppofition  are  forming  various 
and  interefted  fpeculations.  In  cafe  of  univer- 
fal  tyranny  in  Europe,  which  may  poffibly 
again  be  the  cafe,  in  time,  by  a partition  of 
it  among  a few  overgrown  defpots,  and  then 
perhaps  foon  again  devoured  by  one ; North 
America,  it  is  thought,  in  that  cafe,-  may 
ferve  as  an  afylum  for  perfecuted  liberty, 
which  may,  from  thence,  reverberate  on  its 
perfecutors.  But  that,  as  well  as  many 
other  fpeculations,  are  certainly  very  diftant 
and  doubtful,  with  a continent  fo  lately, 
and  as  yet  fo  thinly  inhabited.  Even  if 
they  fhould  become  completely  independent, 
there  cannot  probably  be  any  fettled  govern- 
ment there  for  a long  time  to  come ; and  in 
their  various  ftruggles,  there  is  no  forefee- 
ing  yet  fo  far  into  what  may  be  the  refult. 
If  they  continue  obliged  to  enter  into  our 
weak  and  corrupt  fyftems  of  European 
politics,  and  to  depend  on  our  divifions  and 
alliances,  their  fubjedlion,  or  mutual  de- 
ftrudtion,  will  probably  be  the  confequence 
and  yet  without  fulEcient  connection  with 
Europe,  they  muft  probably  decline,  or 

thrive 
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thrive  much  flower.  Peopled  from  thence, 
they  muft  partake  of  its  vices,  in  addition 
to  their  own  plentiful  flock.  Some  of  the 
European  manners  and  inflitutions,  which 
they  have  adopted,  may  not  fuit  with  their 
fituation,  and  may  help  to  prevent  their 
progrefs  and  their  union.  Indeed  the  diffi- 
culties of  reuniting  fuch  a lengthened  coun- 
try, and  fuch  varying  interefls,  may  long 
be  infurmountable,  efpecially  when  the 
mofl  powerful  motives  of  union,  the  go- 
vernment, or  enmity  of  a mother-country, 
fhall  be  wanting : if  they  are  not  wife 
enough  to  make  ufe  of  the  prefent  motive 
of  union,  a common  enemy,  while  it  lafls, 
and  by  means  of  the  war,  eftablifh  a go- 
vernment fufficiently  powerful,  general, 
and  uniform  ; a peace  may  feparate  fuch  ill- 
conneded  materials,  and  finally  tear  them 
to  pieces. 

But  the  worfl  part,  for  us,  of  this  war 
will  be,  not  the  pecuniary  lofs  and  ex- 
pence, but  the  ill  fuccefs  and  difgrace  tha’t 
will  probably  attend  it ; and  hence  our 
finking  in  the  fcale  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Europe.  The  ideas  you  mention  of  divid- 
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ing  our  army  to  attack  the  country  in  dif- 
ferent quarters,  that  we  may  be  beaten  in 
detail,  and  efpecially  if  thofe  armies  leave 
their  ports,  or  their  depots fo  far  as  to  fhut 
up  or  endanger  the  communication  behind 
them,  which  we  know  to  have  always 
failed  from  Xenophon  downwards*,  inlhort, 
the  whole  original  plan  of  fubduing  by 
force  what  is  by  that  means  rendered  un- 
worthy the  increafed  expence  of  keeping,  are 
all  ideas  fo  thoroughly  abfurd,  ungenerous, 
tyrannical,  or  unmilitary,  that  they  muft 
entail  difgrace  on  thofe  who  can  adopt 
them.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  all  your 
army  or  navy  can  adopt  them,  or  be  hearty 
in  the  caufe  ; nay,  the  contrary  is  fuffici- 
ently  notorious ; and,  indeed,  nothing  could 
fave  us  from  eternal  difgrace  but  its  being 
pretty  well  known  every  where,  except  in 
England,  that  the  majority  and  the  bell 
parts  of  the  nation  are  againft  fuch  mea- 
fures ; if  that  majority  does  not  foon  pre- 
vail, your  conftitution,  and  your  America, 
will  be  together  loft.  Such  are  fome  of  the 
wild  fpeculations  that  occur,  among ‘a  va- 
riety of  others  which  you  may  have  already 
heard  on  this  fubjed. 

■lo 
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LETTER  XXVm. 

Memorandums  of  different  Journeys, 

IT  is  no  eafy  matter  to  chufe  among  my 
notes,  and  to  judge  of  what  is  worth 
telling  you  ; nor  is  it  always  eafy  to  de- 
termine what  can  be  told.  In  this  great 
and  complicated  art  of  alphabetical  writing, 
rendered  fo  eafy  and  familiar  by  habit,  we 
are  not  always  aware  of  the  limits  of  its 
powers.  Your  complaints  of  my  brevity 
and  obfcurity,  in  fome  things,  may  be  well 
enough  founded,  and  yet  not  to  be  entirely 
remedied  : we  cannot  by  this  great  art  tranf- 
mit,  perhaps,  above  half  our  ideas,  and  thefe 
incompletely.  I mull  conclude  by  giving 
you  ftill  fome  more  of  my  brevities^  from 
the  memorandum  book. 

Among  the  notes  of  this,  and  fome  other 
journies,  I find,  for  example,  the  follow- 
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ing.  On  approaching  Paris,  my  Parifian 
companion  was  delighted,  even  with  the 
fmell  of  it,  which  I thought  very  of- 
fenfive. 

Weighed  my  Englilh  pound  avoirdu- 
pois very  exactly  with  Monf.  BrifTon,  and 
found  it  8538  French  grains. 

I find  I diflike  this  capital  for  feveral 
things, — but  all  down  the  Seine  is  beauti- 
ful. Paris  unfit  for  the  poor,  who  are  not 
fufficiently  confidered  by  any  rank  of  peo- 
ple here,  except  by  fome  of  the  clergy, 
among  whom  there  is  a great  deal  of  merit, 
but  too  much  of  that  kind  of  charity  which 
promotes  idlenefs.  Is  this  fuperftitious  and 
ceremonious  religion  a neceflary  fupple- 
ment  to  this  kind  of  government  ? Has  not 
the  church  contributed  to  make  the  civil 
government  defective  in  order  to  create 
work  for  herfelf  ? 

The  country  from  Paris  to  Orleans  is 
likewife  rather  naked  and  trifle.  Corn, 
fand,  freeftone,  light  foil,  few  trees  or 
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fences  till  you  come  to  the  foreft  of  Orleans, 
and  even  that  confifts  moftly  of  fmall  trees 
and  brufh-wood.  The  town  nafty,  and 
irifcfted  with  bugs.  Some  good  houfes, 
one  good  flreet,  and  a fine  bridge,  with 
long,  light,  beautiful,  elliptic  arches.  They 
are  repairing  their  Gothic  cathedral  here ; 
they  began  profefiedly  to  preferve  it  in  the 
fame  old  fiiyle,  which  is  very  good,  but 
they  cannot  keep  to  their  pattern  ; they  are 
now  changing  the  tafte  and  architedlure. 
The  French  think  they  can  improve  every 
thing.  Even  the  fimple  and  beautiful 
Greek  vafcs  they  often  load  with  orna- 
ment. 

From  Orleans^  down  the  Loire,  we  begin 
to  fee  better  cattle,  agriculture,  population, 
trees,  houfes,  villages,  in  fhort,  a rich 
and  fine  country  ; and  Blois  rifes  nobly  on 
the  hills  that  overlook  the  river  ; — as  does 
Chanteloiip^  farther  down  on  the  other  fide  : 
Monf.  de  Choifeul  has  here  been  at  great 
pains  and  expence  to  lay  out  and  manage 
fome  lands  a I Anglolfe  ; but  it  will  prove 
too  expenfive  for  this  country.  The  cha- 
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lean  is  too  much  in  the  French  ftyle  for  us : 
thefe  manfard  cluiniy  roofs  offend  my  eye 
all  through  France. 

‘Tours — in  a fine  well  watered  plain, 
furrounded  by  difiant  woody  hills  \ the 
whole  very  rich  and  fine. 

Marquis  de  Voyers,  (D' ArgenfonJ  aux 
Olmes. — A good  houfe  in  a bottom,  with  a 
high  tower  for  view ; how  many  finer  fitua- 
dons  for  a houfe 'among  the  furrounding 
hills  ? This  great  eftate  was  probably  bought 
with  public  money.  I believe  mofi;  of  the 
minifters,  in  this  country,  make  fortunes. 
There  is  no  Houfe  of  Commons  in  this 
nation  to  call  for  accounts.  Hpre  is  a tole- 
rable breed  of  Englifh  race-horfes ; but  bad 
grafs  lands,  after  much  pains  and  expence, 
fo  that  they  muft  probably  fall  off. 

Chatleraud almoft  entirely  by 
fmiths  and  cutlers.  How  eafy  to  employ 
thefe  four  or  five  hundred  workmen  to 
much  better  purpofe,  and  to  produce  at 
leafl  twice  the  work  ? 'but  there  is  very  lit- 
- tie 
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tie  public  fpirit  in  this  country, — few  capi- 
tals to  be  employed  in  manufadlures,  a 
want  of  machines,  of  (kill,  of  exertion : 
it  muH;  be  long  before  this  nation  can  rival 
you  as  manufadurers : it  might  be  better 
for  you,  I think,  if  they  did,  and  were 
equally  rich  and  induftrious  with  your- 
felves  ; they  would  then  be  better  cuftomers 
than  now  : if  nations  were  not  opprelTed 
and  impeded  by  their  fooliih  governments, 
each  of  them  would  probably  produce  and 
manufadure  what  was  moil;  natural  and 
proper  for  their  country  and  climate,  and 
the  one  would  fupply  what  was  wanted  by 
the  other,  to  the  greateft  mutual  benefit  of 
all.  May  not  we  hope  to  fee  governments 
open  their  eyes  on  this  fubjed  ? during  this 
invefligating  and  enlightened  age,  as  people 
come  to  read  A.  Smith’s  book ; but  govern- 
ments are  generally  led  or  advifed  by  the 
little  peddling  people  in  trade,  who  fee  no- 
thing beyond  their  own  little  nonfenfical 
fyftems  of  monopoly,  and  are  not  probably 
the  heft  politicians  in  the  ftate : indeed,  it 
is  yet  hard  to  fay  where  to  find  better: 
the  befl:  remedy  would  be,  for  minifiers  to 
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travel  and  take  great  pains  themlelves,  and 
confult  moft  vjith  thofe  who  have  done  the 
fame, — with  thofe  who  have  lived,  and 
have  been  employed  in  different  countries. 
If,  by  chance,  a minifter  reads  and  reafons 
himfelf  into  a good  fyftem,  it  is  probable 
he  knows  not  the  chief  part,  the  way  to 
carry  it  into  execution : a few  general  rules 
or  principles  are  eafily  learned  ; in  the  ex- 
ceptions to  thofe  rules,  and  in  the  pradice, 
confift  the  difficult  leffons.  Theory  and 
pradice  are  no  where  fufficiently  acquainted. 
Power  is  generally  too  proud  to  be  taught, 
and  too  ignorant  to  judge  : it  thinks  it  can 
do  every  thing,  and  amidft  other  nonfenfe, 
vainly  fancies  it  can  trim  and  manage  the 
balance  of  trade.  If  governments  would 
let  trade  alone,  it  would  probably  balance 
itfelf  much  better  than  they  can.  If  either 
nations,  or  individuals,  have  a mind  to  ex- 
pend beyond  their  income,  1 fear  their  go- 
vernments cannot  then  prevent  them,  if 
they  have  previoufly  taken  fuch  bad  care  of 
their  education,  as  to  let  them  once  acquire 
thofe  vicious  habits. 
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Poitiers — on  a fine  ridge  of  hills,  -with 
fome  good  houfes,  but  many  ancient  and 
mean  : in  the  country,  much  mifery,  and 
wooden  fhoes. 

Angouleme — likewife  on  a noble  com- 
manding fituation, — a fine  extenfive  view- 
over  a well-cultivated  country  towards  the 
fea,  rich  in  wines  and  brandies.  Iron 
works  and  cannon  founderies, — and  a great 
wafte  of  wood  and  land  from  the  want  of 
coal.  I fhould  like  to  examine  the  flrata 
of  thefe  countries,  to  fome  depth,  with 
fome  of  our  naturalifts.  There  are  fine 
quarries  of  good  flone,  I think,  all  over 
France ; and  there  are  probably  plenty  of 
metallic  ores  in  the  central  parts. 

Bourdeaux  — beaux,  bucks Luxury 

with  commerce.  Is  not  this  like  joining 
parfimony  and  extravagance  ? Such  are  the 
inconfiflencies  of  man:  but  mere  expence 
does  not  always  produce  tafte  or  refine- 
ment : the  luxury  of  commerce,  I doubt, 
is  often  attended  with  ignorance  and  bad 
tafte : however,  you  will  ^find  Monf.  and 

Mad. 
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Mad.  Louis  here  much  worth  knowing: 
he  is  building  them  a very  fine  theatre,  and 
means  to  publilli  a particular  detail  of  the 
work  : in  great  works  this  fliould  never  be 

neglefled.  Monf.  L thinks  he  has 

performed  fome  things  rather  new  in  the 
cutting,  &c. 

This  Garonne  is  a fine  river,  and  the 
means  of  a great  trade.  Seventy  thoufand 
ton  of  wine,  at  leaft,  annually  exported ; 
and  the  confumption  of  the  place  and  its 
environs,  equal  one  hundred  thoufand,  viz. 
fifty  thoufand,  computed  from  the  duties 
raifed  on  it,  and  as  much,  it  is  thought, 
efcapes  by  fraud : a great  Weft  India  trade 
alfo  they  fay,  equal  to  fifty  million  livres 
yqarly.  AVe  learn,  that  the  French  part 
only  of  Hifpaniola  produces  as  much  as 
all  our  Weft  India  iflands  together,  and  not 
by  capitals  from  home,  but  by  thofe  gradu- 
ally raifed  there. 

Thefe  magiftrates  of  Bourdeaux  propofe 
to  try  a tax  upon  fait,  for  experiment, 
meaning  to  difcontinue  it  if  found  incon- 

venientj 
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venlent,  or  not  to  anfwer:  they  muft  be 
limpletons  if  tliey  believe  it  will  ever  again 
be  difcontinued.  Here  is  Voltaire’s 
demie  des  moutons  rouges  ; a nickname  it 
may  probably  retain  (fee  Candide 

Such  are  not  the  places  where  fcience 
chufes  to  dwell : fhe  is  rarely  found  to  be 
very  nearly  allied  to  commerce,  or  the  love 
of  money  ; only  in  England,  I think  there 
are  fome  hopes  of  her  becoming  more  near- 
ly allied  to  trade,  as  your  education  muft 
furely,  in  time,  be  extended  and  improved, 
as  its  importance  muft  become  evident  to  a 
rich  and  improving  nation.  Under  fuch 
governments  as  this,  even  riches*  produce 
but  little  public  fpirit : indeed,  the  public, 
in  thefe  days,  is  nowhere  confidered  as  it 
ought  to  be  ; and  here  it  is  hardly  con- 
fidered  at  all.  We  have  juft  heard  the 
opinion  of  fome  great  lawyers  and  magi- 
ftrates  againft  the  public,  in  the  difpofal  of- 
fome  litigated  public  money,  which  fliews 
how  little  they  confider  the  public  good ; 
to  fettle  the  difpute,  the  money  has  been 
given  to  a convent : falfe  and^  inadequate 
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ideas  of  juftice,  and  of  its  importance,  given 
to  the  people,  are  not  the  leaft  of  the  evils 
attending  a bad  government. 

\ 

About  Bourdeaux,  I*  think,,  are  the  heft 
farmers  we  had  yet  feen  in  France,  efpccial- 
ly  of  their  vineyards,  which  are  well  mana- 
ged, as  are  all  the  other  parts  of  this  wine 
biifinefs : it  feems  natural  to  this  country, 
forming  at  once  a flourifhing  agriculture,  a 
manufactory,  population,  and  riches.  Who- 
ever wifhes  to  underftand  all  the  wine  bufi- 
nefs,  and  its  cultivation,  fhould  come  to 
this  country  ; it  is  wonderful  the  Spaniards' 
do  not  come  here  to  learn  thofe  branches, 
which  might  be  made  of  fuch  confequence 
to  them. 

Government,  vainly  fearing  that  too  much 
land  may  be  turned  to  wine,  attempt  to 
make  the  farmers  turn  more  to  corn  ; better 
let  them  alone,  for  they  are  the  beft  judges 
in  thefe  matters : but  power  is  very  apt  to  be 
over-wife.  This  wine  farming  is  to  be  fure 
a kind  of  lottery,  which  tempts  with  great 
prizes,  and  is  fubjeCt  to  ftill  greater  Ioffes, 
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like  mining,  or  like  our  hop-farming : but 
ftill  the  heft  way,  I believe',  is  to  let  the 
farmers  alone,  they  will  beft  difcover  and 
purfue  their  own  intereft  : but,  alas  ! how 
few  governments  know  how  to  do  this, 
and  let  their  fubje<Sts  alone?  No  one  coun- 
try can  produce  every  thing;  the  attempt 
would  not  tend  to  improve,  but  to  impede 
or  force  nature,  who  wifely’  feems  to  intend 
that  men  and  nations  fhould  want,  fhould 
fupply  and  affift  each  other.  An  entire  inde- 
pendence on  others,  would  be  an  impradti- 
cable  cynical  folecifm  in  human  policy : it 
would  flop  the  fources  of  profperity,  by 
dimdnilhing  the  motives  to  induftry,  and 
occafiona  graduah  decline  : a fyftem  nearly 
adopted  by  Spain,  and  afterwards  too  much 
imitated  by  other  nations. 

Such,  in  this  laft  letter  you  are  to  expedt 
from  France,  are  the  remarks  which  I have 
colledfedfrom  my  notes;  thofe,  with  various- 
names,  numbers,  and  abbreviations,  help  me 
to  recal  numerous  other  connedted  ideas  and 
occurrences,  which  would  neither  be  eafy  to 
communicate,  nor  perhaps  wmrth  it,  to  any 

other 
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Other  perfon : and  it  can  hardly  be  worth 
writing  much  about  thofe  parts  that  we  only 
run  through.  Ufeful  knowledge  and  re- 
flexions require  time  and  attention,  and  can 
only  be  produced  by  a refidence. 

But  fome  of  thefe  epiftles  may  furnlfli 
you  with  leading  hints  and  marks  to  fleer 
by,  as  well  as  longer  and  more  laboured 
accounts : the  moll  explicit  ought  not  to 
fave  you  any  necelTary  labour,  nor  could 
they,  perhaps,  lead  you  more  dircXly  to 
your  objeX,  which  is  the  point  of  import- 
ance. Could  we  learn  to  eflimate  things 
according  to  their  real  value,  and  be  content 
with  what  is  really  ufeful ; what  time  might 
be  faved ! and  how  much  farther  might  we 
go  1 You  may,  I hope,  find  leifure  to  en- 
quire farther  into  particulars,  into  the  real 
flate  and  caufes  of  many  more  things  in 
this  country ; and  fludy  their  laws,  hiftory, 
governnient,  arts,  manners,  &c.  on  the 
fpot:  but  doit  with  judgment  and  feleXion, 
and  to  fave  time, — bornez  vans  a V utile  Iff  a 
V applicable. 
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